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Some one has said that you cannot see New 
York for the buildings. It is claimed that, in the 
business portions especially, the structures crowd 
and jostle one another, and rise so high in nar- 
row streets, that you cannot bring a vivid picture 
of them before the mind—the range of vision is 
so limited. However this may be, there certainly 
is no finer exhibition of great buildings anywhere 
than that which greets the eye as one sails up 
New York Bay. The stately tower of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, the delicate steeple of Old Trin- 
ity, the splendid front of the Washington Build- 
ing in the foreground, and the cloudlike dome of 
the World Building, scraping the sky in the dis- 
tance—these, with the smaller structures that fill 
in the picture, make a most imposing silhouette, 
in a gallery and museum of things magnificent and 
grand. Or, crossing the ferry from Jersey City, 
in an early misty morning, as the writer often 
does, you are confronted with a scene of much 
grandeur. The impressive fagade of the great 
Havemeyer Building ; the immense cornices and 
colonnades of the Equitable Building ; the slen- 
der outlines of the Tower Building ; the rugged 
corners of the Standard Oil Company Building 
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and the Columbia Building ; the nearer Roman 
arches of the Central Railroad Offices, and the 
far-away suggestiveness of those mighty structures 
which stand like giants around Park Row and 
City Hall Park, give to the mind a block picture 
of Dantesque outlines, when seen in the uncer- 
tain light of a morning gloaming. 

Sail up the East River of an evening on the 
Providence boat, and the view is one of exquisite 
splendor and variety ; or go on the Albany boat 
of a forenoon, and study the tall spires and 
frowning towers, climbing chimneys and rising 
structures crowned with derricks leaning like gib- 
bets against the sky, gray or clear. Look from 

*what side you will, you are amazed by the waving, 
billowed seas of granite and marble, surging from 
end to end of the magnificent metropolis on Man- 
hattan Island. ‘The wonder is all the more en- 
hanced when you stop to consider that every cog 
and brick and stone and iron beam was put into 
its place and reared on high by tiny hands weigh- 
ing only a pound or two, and that the whole was 
planned in the wonderful alembic of select, strong 
brains that weighed only a few ounces and held 
only a few spoonfuls of gray matter. 
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WASHINGTON BUILDING, BATTERY PARK. 





before Philip IL, 
the royal assassin of 
Netherland folk, 
was born. 

There is a tradi- 
tion that the Dutch 
Greenland Com- 
pany wintered in 
New York harbor 
in 1598. The first 
practical and un- 
doubted discovery 
and settlement of 
this island, how- 
ever, was made by 
Hendrik Hudson in 
1609, when he sailed 
here in his ship 
Halve - Maen (half- 
moon), with the 
orange, black and 
blue flag of Holland 
floating from the 
mast. In 1621 the 
Dutch Government 
chartered the West 
India Company, and 
three years later 
their ship New Neth- 
erland entered the 
North River with a 
colony of Walloons. 


Science, more skillful than any magician’s This Walloon immigration marks the real perma- 
yvand, took a few tears from the cheek of Toil; nent colonization of the new land. In 1626 came 
out of these she made a giant, harnessed him to Peter Minuet, the first of the four notable rulers 
the forces of Nature, and lo! the Nineteenth of the Dutch colony. His earliest official transac- 
Century, drawn by fairer, stronger steeds than tion was to buy from the Indians, for the munifi- 
those that drew the Sun in legend old, dispelling cent sum of sixty guilders, or $24, the island 
Sleep and Darkness. To such a period belongs which in 1892 had $3,000,000,000 worth of taxa- 


Perpendicular New York. 

Most fascinating are the chapters of history 
and romance that might be written to ‘describe 
the rise and progress of New York city, froma 
petty fur-trading station into the superb metrop- 
olis of the Western Hemisphere. 


If. 


UnpEeER the Indian names of Manate, Manhatte, 
Menatan, ‘‘@ small island,” or Manhaates, Mana- 
dos, *‘the small island,” the site of New York 
was known to the earliest of Dutch pioneers. ‘The 
first gentleman who reached these Manhattan 
shades and shores was a Mr. Verrazona, a Floren- 
tine, in the year of grace, or gracelessness, 1524. 

That was while yet the noble butcher Fernando i 
Alvarez de Toledo, known in history as the Duke. 1 proapway—sITE OF THE 





PRESENT WASHINGTON 


of Alva, was a boy of sixteen, and three years BUILDING IN THE EARLY PART OF THE CENTURY, 
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ble property ; and in 1893 had a six-inch front on 
Broadway which sold to the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company for $5,000; and had, in 1884, a 
site which Mr. Cyrus W. Field bought for the 
Washington Building, which had increased in 
value during 180 years 50,000 per cent. 

In 1626 Manhattan was a forest-fringed land, 
with swampy shores. Back from the shores rose 
hills, low-crowned and covered with oaks and 
hickories. On the line of Canal Street ponds 
and marshes stretched from river to river. Here, 
where many a heart breaks now in the Egyptian- 
looking ‘Tombs, roamed the Hiawathas and Min- 
nehahas, loving and sorrowing like the rest of us, 
touched and thrilled, as the blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired Saxon is to-day, by the still sad music of 
humanity. Beyond, in the dense woods, the wolf 
and panther prowled ; hence came a hungry bear 
at times to browse on fat Dutch sheep, and the 
frightened deer trampled down the wheat and 
corn as they swiftly ran to hide among the sedges. 

Near the Battery were built the first houses, 
which were to be the precursors of the vast civili- 
zation which was to rise on the place, so much 
like the phoenix bird of the wilderness that in 
1840 Mayor Philip Hone said New York pulled 
itself down to build itself afresh every ten years. 
The earliest New Yorkers were mostly merely 
servants of the West India Company. They were 
occupied with building cabins, stone warehouses 
and mills. The houses of the Dutch traders were 
of one story, comprising two rooms. They had 
chimneys of wood, roofs of straw, furniture hewn 
from planks, and wooden plates and _ spoons. 
Compare these with the mansions of to-day on 
Madison and Fifth Avenues, whose opulence ri- 
vals that of Solomon, and whose esthetic features 
would have done credit to Athens in the days of 
Pericles. 

Minuet’s men also built Fort Amsterdam, a 
bastioned fortress, on the present site of No. 4 
jowling Green. This fort was called after the 
capital of the Dutch Republic. And it is impor- 
tant to notice the deep impress made upon early 
New York by the influence of its Dutch founders. 
The United Netherlands was then conspicuous in 
Kurope. Tier dauntless battalionc had crushed 
the power and fury of Spain; her fleets had de- 
fied the mariners of England and swept the 
Channel with their doughty brooms ; her culture 
was exhibited in Grotius and William the Silent ; 
in art, Rembrandt, Rubens and Vandyke were 
painting pictures that are still the delight of the 
world. The best spirits of this marvelous nation 
sought new fields beyond the sea, and gave an en- 
during impulse to the rising commonwealth be- 
side the Silent River. The practical Dutch joined 


with the vivacious Iluguenots, the enterprising 
New Englanders, the sturdy Germans from the 
Palatinate, the earnest Swedes, and blended ina 
community of tolerant views and energetic ac- 
tions, equally free from the limiting provincial- 
isms of Puritan or Cavalier, of New France or 
New Spain. 

In 1633 Van Twiller became Director General. 
His first addition to Perpendicular New York was 
a brewery, which has had many descendants. In 












































THE ORIGINAL TOWER BUILDING, BROADWAY 
AND NEW STREET, 
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his day the most conspicuous buildings were the 
tall windmills, whose revolving arms recalled to 
the citizens the same kind of structures which 
were towering over the far-away meadows of Ifol- 
land. Willie Kieft, his fussy, avaricious successor, 
built with marked consistency a tavern, a distillery 
and the stone church of St. Nicholas. Then came 
New Englanders, flying from persecution ; then 
the Indians swept the colony with torch and tom- 
ahawk, and the earth floors of cabins were red 
with the blood of mothers and their babes. 

The irregular lines of the lower streets of New 
York are due to the fact that the colony grew for 
thirty years before streets were laid out, and the 
settlers built their cabins wherever they liked. 
Pearl Street is the oldest in New York; it was 
laid out in 1633; soon afterward Bridge Street 
was built. The most ancient conveyance of land 
in New York was a lot of 3,300 square feet on 
Bridge Street, which Van Steenwyck sold to Van 
Fees for $9.60. 

Next came the Hon. Petrus Stuyvesant (rest to 
his bones, notwithstanding the ghouls of the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition). A veteran from 
West Indian wars, he built a breastwork between 
the two rivers and garnished it with blockhouses. 
The fort was built of Holland brick, had a church, 
and quarters for 300 men. The Stadt IHuys stood 
on a hill, with a gallows in front of it, where now 
is 73 Pearl Street. Outside the walls a footpath 
led to ponds near by, where Dutch lasses went 
to wash their clothes; it was called Maidens’ 
Path, later Maiden Lane. Inside the walls Broad 
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Street stretched its lines of little brick and stone 
houses ; farther down came Whitehall, the fash- 
ionable quarter, with bright gardens of tulips 
and dahlias, and orchards where quaintly nestled 
the steep-gabled houses of black and yellow brick. 

Bowling Green was at an early date set apart 
for a parade ground ; City Hall Park was called 
The Flat,” and Wall Street was the boulevard 
where walked about on exhibition the masculine: 
and feminine peripatetic show cases of that far-off 
time. The gabled’ends of houses faced the street, 
decorated with checkerwork of black and yellow 
bricks, imported from ILolland until Stuyvesant’s 
time. Iron figures on the gables told the date of 
their erection. In 1628 there were 270 white in- 
habitants upon the island. The city of Nieuw 
Amsterdam was created in 1653, having a popula- 
tion of 1,000, and 120 houses. A few years Jater 
the seventeen streets of the new city were paved 
with cobblestones. At that time a building Iet 
could be had for $50, and $20 would rent a good 
house for a year, 

Rapacious England took the island in 1664, 
when the inhabitants numbered 1,500, and 
changed the name to New York, in honor of 
the buccaneering duke of that name. With a 
proud, industrious people, however, and under 
the government of the best colonizing nation the 
world has seen, the city advanced. In 1678 the 
aggregate wealth of the colony was $750,000. 
Churches were the next buildings of prominence. 
The Dutch Reformed, the Episcopal, the Pres- 
byterian, the I[uguenot and the Middle Dutch 
Churches raised 
buildings with steep 
gables and quaint 
towers. Pine and 
Cedar Streets were 
laid out in 1692. 
The era of street 
cleaning began, and 
in 1696 $100 was 
appropriated for 
that purpose. That 
was 103 years before 
the famous street- 
cleaning Tammany 
Society was formed. 

The first sidewalk 
was on Broadway, 
between Vesey and 
Murray Streets. 
The numbering of 
houses began in 
1697. During the 
winter of 1776, and 
while the British 
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‘were in possession of 
the city, 493 houses | 
were burned. The | 
old Royal Exchange 
was opened in 1752, 
and in 1790 the finest 
mansion in New York 
was built for the resi- 
dence of George Wash- 
ington and his sue- 
cessors in the Presi- 
dential office. Before 
its completion the seat 
of government was 
moved to Philadel- 
phia, and the splendid 
house, with its Ionic 
colonnaded front, be- 
came the residence of 
the Governors, and 
finally was replaced by 
the Bowling Green 
block. 
Architecturally New 
York has been affect- 
ed by two causes—the 
cosmopolitan charac- 


ter of her citizens and PRODUCE EXCUANGE 


the narrowness of the 

island on which the metropolis is built. New 
York city has passed through four architectural 
eras: First, the Dutch phase, which was marked 
by low houses with steep roofs and crowstep ga- 
bles, little panes of glass, with stoops before the 
door ; secondly, the Georgian or English period, 
characterized by the use of Renaissance columns, 
heavy florid decoration in stone along the eaves, 
portals of some magnificence and rounded fronts 
of brick ; a third stage was the Brownstone 
epoch ; and the fourth is the present, which is 
emerging from the third into the Romanesque 
and Rennaissance, with yellow brick and terra 
cotta. We have mentioned, in brief, some prom- 
inent examples of the first two eras ; we now come 
to take up the last two, which are by far the most 
important and fascinating. 


IIT. 

At the opening of this century New York city 
had a population of 50,000, with real and personal 
property valued at twenty-two millions, ‘To-day 
the wealth of the city is greater than that of the 
whole State of Pennsylvania, and five times more 
than that of the State of Illinois, including Chi- 
cago. In the year 1800 Broadway had a length 
of two miles. It was paved with cobblestones for 
about a mile, and lined with brick houses. Walk- 





» BOWLING GREEN, 
ing down that famous thoroughfare, the traveler 
could look between the houses out on the bay and 
on to the Narrows beyond. The homes of the 
richest classes were on lower Broadway and the 
Battery, where one could enjoy the beautiful view 
and refreshing air of the bay. <A mile from the 
Battery the paving ceased, and Broadway became 
a rather straggling road, with houses here and 
there, and streets laid out something after the 
manner of the Westchester ‘ parks” of the pres- 
ent day. Wall Street had many fine residences 
and the handsome Federal Hall; Broad Street 
was wide, and the canal which once flowed down 
its centre had disappeared ; the dry-goods mart 
vas William Street; most of the other streets 
were narrow and winding, and ‘lined with small 
houses having tiled roofs. - Broadway plunged 
sharply into the Canal Street valley, between the 
Fresh Water Pond and the Lispenard Meadows, 
and at Astor Place it ceased altogether, its line 
being crossed by the wall of the Randall Farm. 
To-day there are in the city and suburban limits 
of New York nearly five million human beings ; 
so that it may be said that one American in every 
fifteen and one human being in every three hun- 
dred isa New Yorker. The great metropolis has 
575 miles of streets, lighted by 27,100 gaslights, 
140 naphtha lamps and 1,200 electric lights, 
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DECKER BROS, BUILDING, UNION SQUARE. 


These streets are lined by 90,000 dwelling houses 
and 25,000 office buildings, illustrating every style 
of architecture known and unknown to man. In 
the days of the Hollanders business was transacted 
in one- and two-story buildings. Up to a century 
ago it was customary for men of affairs to carry 
on their occupations on the ground floor and live 
on the floor above. 

When men became opulent the three-story 
building made its appearance, the third story 
generally in the shape of an attic. Later on came 
the four-story houses, dating back to the early 
part of the present century, many examples of 
which are still to be found in the lower part of 
the city. Most of them have had to yield to the 
inexorable demands of business, and have been 
demolished to make way for larger and finer 
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structures. ‘The writer does not know of a single 
example of a Dutch building now remaining in 
New York. At Coenties Slip, near the Cotton 
Exchange, is a red brick engine house, designed 
by Le Brun & Sons, recalling in some degree the 
vanished Dutch architecture of Amsterdam: and 
the Flemish residence of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, 
at Seventy-second Street and Madison Avenue, by 
McKim & White ; together with the Collegiate 
Chureh Buildings at Seventy-seventh Street and 
West End Avenue—an attempt of Gibson’s to re- 
vive the Hollandish features of the Groote Markt 
of Haarlem—thiese are the most important efforts 
to carry out here the germs of that architecture 
which existed in New York when most of its in- 
habitants spoke Duteh. 

Not until after the Civil War did the five-story 
building make its appearance to any great extent. 
The narrowness of the island between the North 
and East Rivers caused land to rise to a great 
price even at an early period, and there are many 
sales on record where the price was so great that 
if the entire property had been covered with sil- 
ver dollars two layers deep the owner would have 
scorned the offer. Add to this the crowding of 
the population in the lower wards, and the fact 
that here was the Stock Exchange, which made 
the narrow part of the island the great trade cen- 
tre of the city, and you will not wonder that an 
unimproved lot 25 feet by 100 feet recently brought 
$825,000. The cost of land grew so high that 
buildings of an ordinary and safe number of sto- 
ries no longer returned a profit to the owner. The 
rents would have had to be enormous, and even 
then there was not enough of room for those who 
were clamoring for offices. The ingenuity of ar- 
The elevator was invented 
to meet the demand for perpendicular rapid 
transit. The seven-story office building came into 
vogue, and the lofty piles of apartment houses 
that tower around Central Park are among the 
first examples of the Yellow Brick and ‘Terra 
Cotta period. 

When the old low-priced leases expired one by 
one owners were called upon to build higher 
structures, in order to get more room and rent. 
When Peter Cooper built his seven-story brown- 
stone Cooper Union, in 1857, during the Brown- 
stone era, the popular belief was that the limit 
in high construction had been reached. Peter 
Cooper was the first to use iron beams and gird- 
building. A little later daring builders 
went as high as eight and nine stories, and the 
incredible seemed to have been gained. ‘To-day 
there are scores of eight- and ten-story buildings 
in New York. At least a dozen exceed eleven 
stories; many are fifteen, seventeen and nineteen 


chitects stepped in. 
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stories ; and Mr. Bruce Price designed a building 
for the Sun newspaper which was to have been 
thirty-four stories high. He informed the writer 
that it would have been built, but the lot on 
which the Sux Building is situated was too nar- 
row for such an enormous structure. It could 
have been built, he says, on a lot 75 or 80 feet 
front. The height would have been 480 feet. 

When the nine-story buildings came into fash- 
ion a great deal of wood was used in their con- 
struction. In a few years it was learned that they 
were a menace to the city. They could not be 
controlled in case of fire. Laws requiring build- 
ings to be fireproof brought about vast improve- 
ments in constructive methods. Wood was re- 
placed by iron in every exposed place, not only to 
prevent burning, but also because the fireproof 
construction added greatly to the weights to be 
borne. In days when the rich New Yorker was 
satisfied with a three-story brick front, trimmed 
with sills and lintels of white marble and crowned 
with Grecian cornices of painted wood, iron con- 
struction was not even in its infancy. It was un- 
known. Difficulties in construction were all over- 
come with beams, posts, trusses and lintels of 
wood. ‘To-day the New York architect, to be 
successful, must have marked ability as a civil 
engineer ; or he must outrank the mechanical en- 
gineer in his knowledge of electricity, heating, 
hydrostatics and ventilation ; or the sanitary en- 
gineer in his experience with plumbing. In 
brief, he must be a specialist of no mean order, 
and withal a financier of the shrewdest kind. 
Among firms which do the most successful work 
each member has a special part of the design in- 
trusted to him. 

Soon nine-storied buildings no longer paid ; 
office rents, which in the cheapest parts of a build- 
ing brought two dollars per square foot of floor 
space, no longer made sufficient income. Rents 
continued to increase, more room was needed, 
and therefore buildings had to go higher. Elec- 
tric ‘‘ express” elevators, with a speed of 600 feet 
a minute, solved one part of the problem, and 
buildings rose to thirteen and fourteen stories. 
Otis Brothers & Co. began to experiment in the 
making of elevators as “early as 1855. Passenger 
elevators, moved by steam, came into use in 1866 ; 
hydraulic apparatus was introduced in 1876, and 
came into general favor in 1880. The Elevating 
Railway in the Catskill Mountains, the elevators 
of the Eiffel Tower, those at Weehawken and 
three-fourths of all the elevators New York 
city have been made by these inventors. So that 
when one passes up and down in high structures 
of the city one seems invariably to ride in an 
Otis elevator. The elevator, then, must be con- 


sidered as a factor in the evolution of the high 
building. 

Thus the building known as the “ skyscraper ” 
came upon the stage. The first of this type was 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt’s 7ridune Building. It is 
an eleven-story structure, of red brick, banded 
and spotted with whitish stone; is in a recent 
Americanized French style, with turreted lantern, 
and was built in the early “seventies,” shortly 
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As buildings pushed their 
stories up into the teens a new 
problem arose. If put up as 
formerly, of brick and mortar 
only, the increased thickness 
of walls necessary to insure 
strength would entail a loss of 
floor space, particularly felt in 
narrow lots of twenty-five or 
thirty-five-feet frontage. So 
important was this that Mr. 
Bradford L. Gilbert, when he 
built the Tower Building, on 
lower Broadway, saved, on 
several floors at least, space 
which was worth $10,000 per 
year in rental. In erecting 
the Tower Building, there- 
fore, it was necessary to make 
the walls exceedingly thin. 
The lot at No. 50 Broadway 
was 21 feet 6 inches wide. 
Under the then existing 
building laws, to erect a build- 
ing the desired height, fifteen 
stories, would have required 
masonry walls on the lower 
stories of five feet thickness 
on each side. This would 
have reduced the space for 
offices to 11 feet 6 inches. 
Sut Mr. Gilbert used a series 


LG, ee #4 Mad ~ of continuous, light, cast-iron, 
f a. ans Se fireproof columns at stated 
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after Mr. Whitelaw Reid assumed control of the 
Tribune. This was supposed to be a constructive 
marvel to the primitive folk of that time. In 
1872 Gilman, Kendal & Post built the Equitable 
Building—a structure which, with the repairs of 
1887, has cost nearly $6,000,000, covers an acre 
of ground, and is one of the largest and finest 
office buildings in the world. Mr. George B. Post 
told the writer that this building with its eight 
stories was considered a regular high absurdity 
when it was first built. It is still one of the 
sights of New York. The architectural treatment 
of the exterior gives the impression that it is only 
five stories, with an immense Mansard roof, and 
having the cornice of every roof supported by a 
colonnade. ‘The material is granite; the Broad- 
way entrance, which is through a semicircular 
arch, opens into the finest rotunda in America. 





— intervals, made a complete 
framework of iron, and closed 
in the panels with walls 9 
inches thick, leaving proper 
openings for windows. ‘Thus 
the walls, from being the bones in the body 
of a building, became only the cuticle, or outer 
skin, and the space between the walls was 20 feet 
instead of 11 feet 6 inches. The walls support 
only their own weight; the iron skeleton does 
the work of Atlas in the modern office structure. 
In entire deviation from the traditional custom 
to let the walls carry the floors from top to bot- 
tom, a steel skeleton building is practically an 
iron cage with columns placed at intervals on 
strong foundations running from cellar to roof 
through so many stories. The walls carry noth- 
ing but themselves, and so can be made much 
thinner. The Tower of Mr. Gilbert’s work is sup- 
ported by an immense arch weighing over thirty 
tons. The Tower is 175 feet from the curb, and 
is in the style of modernized Romanesque. The 
capitals are treated in a new and successful man- 
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ner. The usual foliage ornament, which suggests 
weakness at the very point where solidity is ex- 


pected in a column, is omitted. Starting froma 
cap, as if growing out of the stone itself, a heavy 
bold line follows the upper curve of the voussoirs, 
and a series of knots at the keystone give one 
the immediate impression of the whole mass being 
firmly tied together. This is without doubt one 
of the unique buildings of this continent. 

To show how rapid the recent progress in such 
matters has been, it is only necessary to state that 
the foundations of what was, perhaps, the first 
«‘skeleton-constructed ” building New York, 
the Lancashire Insurance Company’s office build- 
ing, on Pine Street, by J. C. Cady, were laid only 
a little over three years ago. This building, 
though full ten stories high, has brick side walls 
which are only ten inches thick at the ground 
level. A list of the skyscrapers projected or al- 
ready completed since iron and _ steel skeleton 
constructions have been introduced would fill 
page ina magazine. We can but briefly outline 
a few of the most stupendous and characteristic. 

Insurance companies have been in the front 
rank in erecting the offices which are the pride of 
New York. We have spoken of the Equitable. 
The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 
Company has just 
moved into a marble 
business palace. 

The height is ten 
stories; the cost, 
three millions. Sit- 
uated on Madison RA 


Square, at the cor- Peete G2 
ner of ‘Twenty-third : nis. 
Street and Madison f, py S = ; 
Avenue, this is an S 


experiment, and 
may revolutionize 
the business centre 
of the city. The 
style is Early Italian 
Renaissance, in pure 
white marble from Paes 
the Tuckahoe quar- a ea a 
ries on the Bronx. Big vit SoHS ts 














The main entrance 
is on Madison Ay- 
enue, by a corridor 
18 feet in width, 
which conducts to 
an interior court 40 
feet square and 75 
feet high, crowned 
with a dome of 





stained glass. Its site beside the little park sets 
it off, and its grandeur is a superb ornament to 
the lovely square. In this building Napoleon Le 
Brun & Sons have made a contribution to the 
architecture of the century. The same architects 
have designed a very high building for the Home 
Life Insurance Company, at Broadway and Mur- 
ray Street. Possibly this is one of the most re- 
markable efforts in the perpendicelar line in the 
city. It is to be 55 feet in width and 256 feet in 
height. Work is now progressing on it. It is go- 
ing to be one of the finest office buildings in the 
city. The elegant fagade, in the Italian Renais- 
since, is to be of pure white marble from Tucka- 
hoe. ‘The carvings and reliefs are to be of the 
most exquisite detail. 

At Nos. 62 and 64 Broadway Kimball & Thomp- 
son have commenced upon a structure for the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company which will 
be higher than anything else of its kind on this 
continent when it is finished. The highest rooms 
in it will be 350 feet from the curbstone. The 
walls will be carried on steel beams. And the 
dining room of the officers will be in the eight- 
eenth story. This room will be higher than the 
steeple of Trinity Church. It will cost over 
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COMMERCIAL BUILDING, FIFTH 
AND TWENTY-FIRST 


AVENUE 
STREET 


$1,200,000, and will make an imposing appear- 
ance even among its stately neighbors—the Co- 


lumbia Building, Aldrich Court, the Petroleum 
Exchange, the Union Trust Company and the 


Standard Oil. 

Trust companies have also added to the fine 
bnildings of New York. The offices of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company and the United States Trust 
Company, both on Wall Street, are elegant and 
graceful buildings. But the Union Trust Com- 
pany’s Building, at 80 Broadway, the design of 
Geo. B. Post, is a masterpiece. It has one of the 
handsomest facades in New York. With its grace- 
ful lines and its granite and gray limestone, we 
easily think of the Times Building in this connec- 
tion, the work of the same architect. 

This is of light granite and limestone, and rises 
on the irregular space where Nassau Street runs 
into Park Row. With Potter Building it 
covers the entire block. Behind these two are 
the lofty towers of Court, a 
structure built in two sections, one ten years ago, 
the other completed in 1890. It stands upon a 
historic site, and with its pyramidal roof makes 
one of the landmarks of New York, pointing the 
way to scenes of vast and momentous business 
Part of the material of Temple 
Court came from Ballinasloe, Ireland. The Times 
Building was the precursor of the Union Trust. 
It is not so fine as the Union Trust in its en- 
trances, which are too small and insignificant ; 
but the disposition of its stories, the proportion 


the 


Temple ten-story 


transactions. 
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of its large arch openings to other parts of the 
design, the richness of its three facades, the se- 
verity of its dormered roof, all make it one of the 
most appropriate buildings of its size in the city. 
The present building supplanted a five-story edi- 
fice in 1889. The builder was David H. King, 
Jr., who built the pedestal for the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The work was done as if by magic. The 
entire fifteen stories were constructed without in- 
terfering with the work in the offices, and the 
Times was published every day. The chief ma- 
terials are Hallowell granite and Indiana oolitic 
stone ; it is a treasure of architecture, bold, mod- 
erate, discreet, vigorous; it charms the boor and 
the philosopher, and is the spirit of the 7%mes 
newspaper expressed in stone. 

Near to this, the grandest architectural 
square in the Western Hemisphere, towers the 

vast body of the World Building, by the same ar- 
chitect. When it was finished it was the highest 
office building in the world. The World Build- 
ing has the most office floors of any edifice in New 
York, having 26 stories and being 309 feet from 
sidewalk to lantern. It is said that Mr. Pulitzer 
wanted the editorial rooms several feet higher 
than any other office building in the city. We 
could have wished, however, that the architect of 
the Union Trust and the 7imes had given more 
attention to poetry and art-in the World Build- 
ing. Its elaborate front covered with atlantes, 
its dome world-shaped—which, though impress- 


on 


ive, has no regard for symmetry—its irregular 
shape, its position, with no screen for the naked 


sterility of its eastern walls, all these render it 
one of the most chaotic architectural works in the 
whole country. 

Another contribution to Perpendicular New 
York is the Mail and Express Building, on Broad- 
way and Fulton Street, by Carrére & Hastings. 
It is shaped like the letter L; its Broadway front 
measures 25 feet, and the Fulton Street front is 

? feet. The building is 11 stories, with steel 
construction, a beautiful example of the Re- 
naissance style, although somewhat crowded. In 
fact, it is generally true of Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings’s work that the pi although exceed- 
ingly refined and beautiful, is, as Ruskin would 
say, too ornamental for anaes structures, 
The Broadway facade has an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the four continents on the lower 
story. 

The Herald has just completed, on Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue, Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth 
Streets, a magnificent Italian Renaissance struct- 
ure, richly adorned with marble and_ polished 


granite, and recalling the palaces of Verona and 
the designs of 


Venice. The building is from 
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McKim, Mead & White, the famous architects 
of the gorgeous Madison Square Garden. ‘The 
Herald takes a new departure, and will use the 
entire building for its own offices and rooms. In 
nearly all the other great newspaper buildings the 
newspaper uses only a small portion of the rooms 
and lets the others for offices. 

Nor have the great hotels been behind in fur- 
nishing some of the best architectural examples 
which New York possesses. In the first days of 
the Dutch occupancy strangers were entertained 
by the directors of the West India Company. — It 
became troublesome to do this, and William 
Kieft put an end to it by building a tavern, as 
we have scen. Martin Krigier, in 1643, opened 
the famous Krigier’s Tavern. From that day to 
this improvements have been going on, until to- 
day the metropolis has over a thousand hotels, 
with $150,000,000 invested in them. The Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, the Hoffman House, the Windsor, 
are all massive structures, and famed throughout 
the world. When the Gilsey House was built of 
white marble and iron it outranked all other 
buildings of its class. But late years have seen 
some stupendous houses rise in the interest of 
food and shelter. Not in appointments alone, 
but in architectural outlook, are they bold and 
grand. Man seems a pygmy beside these mon- 
strous Frankensteins he has made. And if a 
careless rag should coquet with a malicious or 
irresponsible flame, windows would be crowded 
with pale faces, and in spite of all the fireproof 
inventions strong men and tender and delicate 
women would leap to the pavement below, to cer- 
tain death from certain death. 

The Plaza Hotel, completed in 1890, cost 
$3,000,000, and is one of the grandest hostelries 
in the world. Overlooking the Central Park, it 
had one of the finest chances ever offered to be 
an architectural success. But it seems to have 
failed in that. It ought to have been of white 
marble. The walls should have been broken into 
Corinthian columns and balconies, like the white 
facade of the Gilsey House. It is, however, a 
remodeled building, and Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White have done the best they could with it. On 
the opposite side of the square which forms the 
entrance to Central Park stand two great rivals— 
the Savoy, by Mr. Townsend, costing $2,000,000, 


and the New Netherland, by Mr. William IH. 
Hume, costing $3,000,000. Towering up into 
the clouds, these two structures, on opposite sides 
of Fifty-ninth Street, form a perfect cafion. The 
Savoy is an eleven-story structure of Indiana lime- 
stone in the Italian Renaissance style. The New 
Netherland is a bold example of modern Roman- 
esque. The structure is very beautiful ; the four 


lower stories are in rough brownstone ; the higher 
ones, of buff brick with stone and terra-cotta trim- 
mings. It was opened last spring, and was de- 
scribed by a reporter as ‘‘ seventeen stories of 
gorgeousness.” ‘The first guest to register at the 
New Netherland was Senator David B. Hill. The 
most distinguished guest that the Savoy has had 
was, of course, the Princess Eulalia. The Wal- 
dorf Hotel, at Thirty-third Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, like the New Netherland, is a venture of the 
Astor estate. It is a highly ornate building, by 
H. J. Hardenburgh. The design is of the Ger- 
man Renaissance order, with loggias, balconies, 
towers and a tiled roof. It is of Maynard brown- 
stone from Massachusetts, and is twelve stories of 
extraordinary gorgeousness. 

In two of his buildings has Mr. ume hand- 
somely illustrated the recent tendency in steel 
construction. ‘‘Guard your foundation well,” he 
says, ‘and the rest of the structure will take care 
of itself. The use of steel and iron for ribs and 
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MUTUAL RESERVE FUND BUILDING, 


girders from base to top make a skeleton; the 
walls are like the skin; one stretch of columns 
relieve the walls of strain of weight, and throw 
the weight on to another set of columns, which in 
turn carry it to the foundations.” Notable among 
recent great structures are the New Netherland, 
already mentioned, and the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Association Building, at Broadway and Duane 
Street, 14 stories high. One represents the mod- 
ern hotel : the other, the modern office and bank- 
ing building. Both are Hume’s design. 

There is, however, as much difference of opin- 
ion among our best architects as there is among 
allopathists and homeopathists, or among Briggs 
men and anti-Briggs men. Some do not believe 
that steel and iron skeleton construction solve all 
the difficulties of high buildings. Mr. Kendal, 
who designed the Washington Building for Cyrus 
W. Field, thinks that skeleton construction is 
only an experiment, and may be successful or ex- 
ceedingly disastrous. The vast structure at No. 1 
Broadway is one of the most imposing sights in 
New York. Covering 17,000 square feet of land, 
looking out upon Castle Garden and the sea, it 
rises 13 stories, and the ball on its flag pole is 
higher than the torch on the Statue of Liberty. 
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The architectural beauty of this build- 
ing is that the great surface of either 
front is broken up by arched window 
caps, so that no long, monotonous 
lines meet the eye. The walls are five 
feet thick at the base and two and 
two-thirds at the top. Mr. Kendal 
believes the Washington Building to 
be one of the most fireproof edifices 
in the world, Every piece of iron in 
it is covered with terra cotta and plas- 
ter of Paris, the latter material being 
the most fireproof of any known. On 
the principle of solid construction Mr. 
Kendal also built the Methodist Book 
Concern. It is founded upon sand, 
contrary to the good old Methodist 
hymn ; nevertheless, so solidly is it 
constructed that a dozen printing 
presses 100 feet from the ground 
make scarcely any vibration in the 
offices below. This was demonstrated 
to the writer by Mr. Kendal himself. 
The Methodist Book Concern stands 
on concrete piers, from 10 to 25 feet 
high, in every case going through the 
sand to solid rock. The foundations 
were dug very much like the caisson 
of a bridge ; on the top of the piers 
arches were turned and the walls built 
upon these. By abandoning continu- 
ous foundations and putting in piers the architect 
saved $25,000. This method of founding high 
buildings is being extensively used. Kimball & 
Thompson, in the foundations of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Building, had to go through 60 
feet of quicksand to bed rock. They used the 
Poetsch-Sooysmith freezing process, by which the 
sand is frozen and then blasted as if it were solid 
rock. Inverted arches are also used to strengthen 
weak parts of foundatious, and evenly distribute 
the weight of the superstructure. 

A word should be said here as to the influence 
of terra cotta on recent tall structures, Terra 
cotta was almost unknown in New York prior to 
1870. In that year one of the best architects in 
the city told Marcus Spring that terra cotta would 
most certainly fail, were it introduced into this 
country, owing to the rigor of the climate. But 
a plucky clay worker noticed that the grotesque 
heads and modillions that decorate the main cor- 
nices of the Trinity Building had for a long 
time withstood the New York climate, and that 
they were really made of terra cotta. This was 
used by Richard Upjohn in 1853. Mr. Renwick 
made a successful effort to use terra cotta in 
the window trimmings of the St. Denis Hotel ; 
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the reredos and altar of St. Mark’s Church were 
terra cotta, the work of a Boston firm in 1882. 
There is a difference between ‘terra cotta” sim- 
ple and ‘‘architectural terra cotta.” ‘Terra 
cotta” is simply ‘* baked earth,” and may be col- 
ored to represent various materials. But ‘ archi- 
tectural terra cotta” does not imitate any other 
material, is the clay just as it comes from the 
burning, and is a recognized building material, 
having its own distinct quality and purpose. 
Chicago was the first American city to weleome 
architectural terra cotta. ‘To New York, how- 
ever, and not to Chicago, as many people think, 
belongs the honor of having produced the first 
skyscrapers”; and at the present writing New 
York, and not Chicago, according to the best 
authorities, has the most high buildings as well 
as the finest architectural treasures of any city in 
the Western Hemisphere. Geo. LB. Post was the 
first to erect a strictly architectural terra-cotta 
building in New York. This is located on the north 
side of West Thirty-sixth Street, near Madison Av- 
enue, and has lasted unimpaired since 1877. It was 
followed by the Produce Exchange, the Cotton 
Exchange, and many other buildings, by the same 
architect. Kimball & Wisedell introduced a highly 
ornamental terra-cotta design when they built the 
Moorish Casino at Thirty-ninth Street and Broad- 
way, about 1880. The Chicago architects called 
for only one shade of terra cotta, a grayish buff, 
like the Joliet limestone, which is the Chicago 
ideal. After 1877 the New York architects asked 
for red, yellow and brown, and the polychrome 
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BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS STREET. 


prevailed. McKim, Mead & White did much to- 
ward this evolution. They introduced Pompeiian 
terra cotta on the Tiffany House, and white upon 
the Hotel Imperial and the Madison Square Gar- 
den. Good examples of this work are seen by a 
study of the Astor Building, Wall Street; the 
Western Union Building, Broad Street; the 
Schermerhorn, Great Jones Street—all by IL. J. 
Hardenburgh, architect; the De Vinne Press 
Building, corner of Fourth Street and Lafayette 
Place, by Babb, Cook & Willard; the Railroad 
Men’s Reading Room, at Forty-fifth Street, and 
the Lincoln Building, Fourteenth Street and 
Broadway, by R. Hf. Robertson ; and the West End 
Presbyterian Church, One Il[undred and Fifth 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, by Henry Kil- 
burn. 

The extensive use of terra cotta as a building 
material has made it possible to construct high 
houses with a comparatively small risk from fire. 
The most beautiful of recent high and narrow 
structures, and representing in its latest develop- 
ment terra-cotta walls and skeleton construction, 
is the Decker Building, on Union Square, by the 
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descendant of 


the Mvcelnty re Building, on 


architect Zucker. It is a lineal 
the Tower Building ; 
Eighteenth Street and Broadway, and the Jack- 
son Building which keeps it company on Union 
The Decker Building is 35 feet front, 
135 feet in depth, and is 200 feet from sidewalk 
to roof line. It has the advantage of facing a 
broad public square, which few of the high struct- 
ures Of Perpendicular New York have, and ex- 
cites unusual attention because of its appearance 


Square. 


and its height. 

Decker Brothers occupy the two lower floors as 
has his office in 
as that of the 
tower in the Madison Square Garden, the design 


piano rooms, and the architect 


the tower. ‘The stvle is the same 
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of which resembles very forcibly in many of its 
details the tower of the Cathedral in Seville, 
Spain, a famous example of Spanish Gothic Re- 
naissance of the fifteenth century. The first three 
stories of the fagade are of light Indiana lime- 
stone, richly carved ; the upper part is of light- 
ivory color, brick and terra cotta, with bronze 
columns. The roofs of the main building and 
tower are covered with red Spanish tiles. The 
upper portion of the tower is composed of steel, 
inclosed by ornamental driven copperwork, filled 
in with fireproof material. The combined colors 
offer in a tout ensemble a pleasant relief against 
the blue sky. 

Messrs. Jardine, Kent & Jardine have success- 
fully executed an extremely difficult but interest- 
ing problem of the same kind, in the Manice 
Office Building, corner of Pine and William Streets. 
This is upon a 16-feet-2-inch front with a depth 
of 574 feet. The height is 11 stories above the 
basement, rising 135 fect from curb to sky line. 

The foundations are exceedingly peculiar. An 
feet deep was made. The founda- 
tions could not be built against the adjoining 
structures for fear of a settlement of the walls. 
Accordingly, piles were driven in at a distance of 

} feet from the adjoining building on Pine 
Street and 74 feet from the William Streét build- 
ing. Upon these a base of stone, concrete and 
brickwork, 54 feet high, was built; and on the 
top of that a steel-plate girder 3 feet high was 
laid which projected beyond the extremities of the 
base to the limits of the lot, forming a cantilever 
arm upon which the walls were built, thus distrib- 
uting the entire weight of the building over the 
foundation and giving immunity to the adjoin- 
ing buildings from settlement. The superstruct- 
ure was an iron cage walled in with stone and 
brick, solid in appearance, 20 inches thick at the 
base and narrowing to 12 inches at the top. In 
this building electricity works everything, includ- 
ing elevators and pumps. This is a most unique 
structure, inasmuch as it is the highest building 
in the world for its frontage. The foundations 
are a success, for they show no slightest sign of 
The Western Union Building is also 


excavation 22 


e 


settlement. 
an instance where special foundations were made 
to prevent the building from settling toward the 
west and to give an equable distribution to the 
weight of the walls. 

Mr. Bruce Brice has made a plan which solves 
the problem of a high building on a purely clas- 
sical style. he first two stories he would make 
highly ornate; the intermediate ones, entirely 
plain ; and the last two upper stories, with the 
roof, he would make ornamental, breaking out 
into a peristyle—the idea being that one takes 












notice, at a distance, only of the extremities of a 
building, and when near at hand one observes 
only the porticoes. The theory is that a build- 
ing should be like the base, shaft and capital of a 
Corinthian column. He has never carried his 
theory into practice ; but Jardine, Kent & Jar- 
dine, in the Bonfils: Building, on the old Lotus 
Club site, are now constructing a good example 
of this. The design is a very simple Romanesque 
with carefully studied Byzantine character in its 
ornamentation, ‘The first three stories are orna- 
mented ; the next three are perfectly plain, with 
a slight beginning again of ornamentation at the 
sixth story, continuing through the last two 
stories and ending in an overhanging cornice of 
a beautiful classic order. The owner is Sereno 
D. Bonfils, and the cost is about $150,000. 

Augustus Cesar said that he found Rome a 
city of brick and left it a city of marble. The 
New York architects are imitating the great em- 
peror, and having found New York a city of brick 
and brownstone, they are going to leave it a city 
of marble, stone and terra cotta. 

The writer is indebted for much of his infor- 
mation to the architects themselves and to the 
excellent book of Mr. Moses King. 

IV. 

AND now what rests but to speak of the gen- 
eral effect and tendency of all this magnificence 
and inventiveness ? 

Among miscellaneous structures that have a 
good deal of architectural merit may be men- 
tioned, first, the City Hall. This is a quaint and 
beautiful old shell of white marble from Stock- 
bridge, Mass. It was constructed by Macomb & 
Mangin, 1803—1812, and the rear of red sandstone 
denotes that even at that late date the keen 
brains of New York thought that the city had 
about reached the limit of its growth, and that it 
was perfectly safe and appropriate to leave the 
north side of the City Hall unfinished. Many at- 
tempts have been made to remove this old and 
honorable structure, but there has existed a strong 
public sentiment in favor of retaining it as a 
landmark. Lately, however, it has been decided 
to place it on the present site of the Forty-second 
Street Reservoir, where it will be used as the Til- 
den Library. 

Other notable structures are the Judson Me- 
morial Church, on Washington Square, with its 
fine Italian bell tower, and its cross of light with 
fine suggestiveness flashing over a dark zone of 
the city’s moral climate; the Washington Me- 
morial Arch, designed by Stanford White; the 
Jefferson Market Courthouse, in English Re- 
naissance, by Withers; the Gothic University of 
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LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE RUILDING, 
PINE STREET, 


the City of New York; the fine landmark on 
Broadway at Eleventh Street, Grace Church, a 
specimen of English ecclesiastical Gothic, by Ren- 
wick ; the building just completed of the United 
Charities, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, the gift of John 8S. Kennedy, the banker ; 
the granite church of St. Francis Xavier, on Six, 
teenth Street, and, adjoining it, the Greenwich 
Savings Bank, designed by Gibson, with large en- 
trance and good details ; and the pale-yellow brick 
pile on Fifth Avenue called the Judge Building, 
by McKim, Mead & White, one of the most solid 
and beautiful office buildings anywhere; the 
highly decorated corner building at Twentieth 
Street and Broadway ; the old Stewart mansion, 
now the Manhattan’Club, built by Kellum in the 
grand manner of the French Refiaissance ; the 
offices and towers of the Grand Central Station ; 
the Union League Club ; the Metropolitan Opera 
House ; the Imperial Hotel, of white marble and 
brick, in Renaissance style ; the Park Avenue and 
Murray Hill Hotels ; and in Thirty-second Street 
the little Grolier Club, a pretty design by Romeyn. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and Trinity Church are so 
wide-famed as to need only mention. The Mills 
Building, on Wall Street, is a colossal Jandmark, 
and cost a fortune. The ILolland ILouse is a gem 
of a design. 


Of residences, the pretty French chiteau of 
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Broadway front. Fulton Street front. 
THE ‘‘ MAIL AND EXPRESS” BUILDING. 
William K. Vanderbilt, designed after the Fran- 
cois Premier type by Richard M. II[unt, is con- 
sidered one of the most successful dwellings in 
New York. Behind St. Patrick’s on Madison 
Avenue is a handsome compound house in brown- 
stone, having a central court with the residence 
round three sides, and there is a most charming 
house on Park Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street. In 
the new West End are many remarkable residence 
buildings, such as the Dakota Flats, the Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, the house No. 300 
West Seventy-sixth Street, in severe and harmoni- 
a block of dwellings by Lamb 
& Rich, at West End Avenue and Seventy-second 
Street, olive and reddish sandstone, with mosaic 


ous Romanesque ; 


decorations ; and many churches and clubs wor- 
thy of note for boldness and beauty. It will well 
repay one to walk up and down the Boulevard and 
West End Avenue merely to see the new build- 
ings and broad thoroughfares. The Belvedere, in 
Central Park, is without special merit, but is 
graceful and speaks well for the architects of the 
park—Bloor, Vaux and Wrey Mould. North of 
Central Park rise the pretty conical towers of the 
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Skin and Cancer Hospital, and in the broad plain 
reaching beyond’the Harlem River is the Mott 
Haven Station of the Hudson River Railroad, by 
Robertson, in pressed and common red brick, 
terra-cotta friezes, square central clock tower, 
loggia and fine archway to the yard. On the 
rising ground which Park Avenue mounts in its 
northward course stands the pale-brick Eighth 
Regiment Armory, said to have better qualities 
than the armories of the Seventh and ‘T'wenty- 
second. A new armory is building at Fourth 
Avenue, Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets. 
On Lenox Hill there are perhaps more insti- 
tutional edifices than on any other spot of like 
size on the globe. Here is the famous Union 
Theological Seminary Building, celebrated for 
sheltering that arch-heretic and arch-Samaritan 
Dr. Ilere knowledge is welcomed and 
large and generous views of the world are taught. 
Near at hand is the Lenex Library. Here manu- 
scripts are shielded and books shown to the gaze 
of the curious—a cold granite structure. The 
New York Normal College is at Park Aventie 
and Sixty-ninth Street. ‘Two thousand of the 
finest of America’s young women study beneath 


>. 
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its roof. Here is the Aurora with the human 
face; this is a forest glade replete with hum- 


ming birds; this girl creature carries with her 
something of her skyey element; she brings a 
smile which lightens the chain that every mortal 
drags ; she is a thread of gold inwoven with the 
sombrest thoughts; she is worth more than se- 
eurities and strong boxes. The Normal School 
occupies an entire block ; ten blocks and millions 
of money would not be too much for such an ob- 
ject. Gentlemen, know ye that greatness is op- 
tional, but goodness and purity are necessary to 
the state! Did not a princess in this very build- 
ing, in this very year of 1893, cry out, on looking 
at one of these young American queens: ‘* What 
a beautiful girl! What a sweet face she has! 
Ifow graceful and how strong she is !” 

Other institutional buildings on Lenox Hil! are 
the Presbyterian Hospital, an imposing and well- 
designed group of buildings; a Jewish temple, 
several churches, a police station, a clubhouse or 
two ; even a few saloons and gambling houses are 
not far away. The Liederkranz, the Arion Soci- 
ety, Mount Sinai ILospital, the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal, the Central Turnverein, are all in this local- 
ity, and many other imposing piles ; further down 
are the buildings of Columbia College, that Sor- 
bonne of New York. The Third Avenue Car Sta- 
bles are an example of some of the earliest uses 
of iron in construction in the city. There are 
numberless other recent dwellings scattered all 
over the northern part of New York which illus- 
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trate a vast variety of architectural excellences, 
and some aberrations. 

The New York architects are the most clever 
and learned in America, and though perhaps they 
sometimes accept more commissions than they 
can give honest atténtion to, and though the tend- 
ency is to no one school, and often toward a be- 
wildering variety and even a jumble of architect- 
ural styles, yet there is no stagnation of ideas, 
New Yerk has few streets uniform, like Paris, 
Vienna and Rome, or even set with buildings 
that are similar in architectural design. But the 
broad fact is that the present chaos seems to be 
evolving what may in time become a national 
style of architecture. Unquestionably the skele- 
ton construction started a new departure from the 
rules laid down in classical architecture. In many 
instances of the highest structures recently erected 
the merits of the case have been reduced to a dis- 
play of engineering skill in putting safely together 
a huge pile. Doubtless some of our foremost ar- 
chitects would have been put to death had they 
lived in Greece. Many high buildings, however, 
have been successfully treated, and are more or 
less architectural landmarks. In order to make 
business structures rentable, the requirements of 
ample light and ventilation for all departments 
necessitate large openings for windows, thus 
leaving little wall space and little room for dis- 
play of architecture beyond aiming at harmony 
and symmetry in proportions and color. 

Every conceiyable variety of style may be found 
upon Manhattan Island—the old villages of Chel- 
sea and Greenwich illustrating the Colonial ; Trin- 
ity and other churches, the Gothic ; the Sub- 
treasury Building, the Doric; the Courthouse, 
Corinthian ; the Customhouse, Ionic; the Tombs, 
Egyptian; the City Hall and the Produce Ex- 
change, Italian Renaissance ; the Lenox Library 
and the W. K. Vanderbilt House, Florentine; the 
Tiffany House and the Casino, Moorish ; the Acad- 
emy of Design, Venetian ; the German Catholic 
Chureh of the Most Holy Redeemer and St. 
George’s Church, Byzantine ; the Union League 
Clubhouse, Queen Anne. 

There might well be a prejudice against so very 
high buildings in the narrow streets downtown. 
The reasons are obvious. Mr. George B. Post gave 
the writer this opinion : ‘* A law should be made 
limiting the height of buildings to some propor- 
tion to the width of streets on which they stand. 
If this is not done the whole of the lower part of 
the city will eventually become imprisoned by the 
construction of enormously tall buildings, and 
the streets will become dark holes which will 
never get enough sunlight and air for sanitary 
purposes.” This opinion seems fair, in view of 
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the theory that microbes cannot live well in the 
sunlight. Certainly Wall and Nassau Streets, 
with many others, are like nothing so much as a 
cafion. You almost expect to see running down 
the centre of them a brook with wild flowers edg- 
ing it, singing love songs to the water cresses, and 
sobbing or laughing as it runs to the sea. Mr. 
Zucker has said : ‘* The difficulty of reaching high 
buildings with water in case of fire complicates 
the problem. It has been a matter of legislative 
discussion for some time whether or not the 
height of all structures in this crowded city should 
be more closely regulated and limited to lower 
dimensions in deference to all arguments that the 
welfare of the commonwealth may claim.” 

A word about the materials out of which Per- 
pendicular New York is made. Most of them are 
American, with the exception of English cement. 
Tron is chiefly from the Carnegie & Phipps Works 
at Pittsburgh, the New Jersey Steel and Iron 
Works at Trenton, and the Passaic Rolling Mills at 
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Patterson, New Jersey. Brick comes from Haver- 
straw, Perth Amboy and other clay districts. 
White stone comes largely from Indiana; sand- 
stone from New Jersey and Portland, Connecti- 
cut; granite and marble are chiefly from Maine 
and Vermont. The Waldorf brownstone 
from Long Meadow, Massachusetts. 


came 
Where wood 
was formerly used the costliest marbles now dec- 
orate the stairs and wainscotings of hotels and 
offices. The Plaza isa fine example of this. If 
ever wood is used for trimmings it is of the finest 
hard woods; mahogany, oak, ash, sycamore and 
bird’s-eye maple have replaced the pine and soft 
lumber used in the older examples. 

The possibilities of high construction with 
aluminium in the near future are boundless. 

Of course these extraordinary high buildings 
necessitate extra precautions in strong construc- 
tion, with safe foundations, and sufficient lateral 
bracing against wind pressure. The Lancashire 
suilding, for instance, stands far and away above 
its Pine Street and catches any 
breeze that is going. It looks like a sliver thrown 
from the hammer of Thor, as though the god had 
stopped his mythological pranks and come back 
to be of use in the new world of Evolution. The 
question of the expansion and contraction of iron 


compeers on 


and steel, due to changes of temperature, must be 
taken into account. Steel and iron have been 
used almost equally often for columns and gird- 
ers, and it is not asserting too much to say that 
the merit of the one over the other still remains 
an open question. The influence of rust on one 
or the other enters into the dispute. The many 
buildings of this character now going up in this 
country from Boston to Denver show that en- 
gineers vary in their use of iron and steel. 

Thus the vast beehive has grown, and the silent 
river flows on unceasing to the sea. 

The plan for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, which is shortly to be built upon Morn- 
ingside Heights, is the result of a widespread com- 
petition among foreign and American architects. 
The preliminary competition was won by Messrs. 
Heins & La Farge, associated with W. W. Kent. 
The present plan is a slight modification exter- 
nally of the originally accepted designs. ‘The two 
front towers have been truncated ; the four ac- 
cessory towers round the very base of the big lan- 
tern have been also reduced in height ; and the 
general detail, externally, changed from Byzan- 
tine-Romanesque to a severe Gothic of an early 
character, with frequent use of round arches, In 
the minds of many critics the use of Byzantine- 
Romanesque, externally, would have harmonized 
better with the accepted Byzantine interior now 
contemplated. 
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‘There was a serious misunderstanding between 
the architects, and Mr. Kent retired from his con- 
nection with the cathedral, Messrs. Heins & La 
Farge, however, acknowledging Mr. Kent’s par- 
ticipation in the successful design. The corner 
stone has already been laid. But no church can 
be built in modern times that will rival the great 
fanes of prayer which lie in crumbled majesty 
along the Nile, or tower in chastened splendor 
beside the Rhine and the Loire. It needs the in- 
spiration of Medieval Gothicism to build a Gothic 
church. 

When St. Luke’s Hospital, from the designs of 
Mr. Ernest Flagg, and the proposed buildings of 
Columbia College, rise on the heights near by, 
they will be monumental ornaments to all this 
portion of New York. 

Among the proposed giants which time will 
soon bring forth is a twenty-six-story structure 
just north of the Washington Building, on Bowl- 
ing Green. This is the highest building ever at- 
tempted, and will be a monument to the construct- 
ive genius of the century. It is the project of 
Postmaster Charles W. Dayton, and will cost over 
four million dollars. 

So the great city grows, and contrasts and trans- 
formations are as vast and splendid as those we read 
about in fairy tales. I walk along Broadway, and 
into my ears there come the hum of busy indus- 
try, the rush of hurrying wheels, the loud clash 
and recoil of selfish and contending interests. 
Let us turn aside a moment to walk in the his- 
toric churchyard of Old Trinity. I will tread the 
avenue of cypress and sit alone with my thoughts. 
It is only ten or twenty sfeps from the busiest 
thoroughfare in the world. I can almost lay my 
hand on the throbbing pulse of the Present ; yet 
I am sitting within the threshold of the Past. 
All around me are the dead, into whose ears the 
music or the discord never comes; they have 
passed the ivory gates and reached the summer- 
land; faces that were grim before are smiling 
Eyes curtained by the veil of dreamless 
sleep shall never know again the misery of tears ; 
lips sealed with the silence Ile giveth His beloved 
shall never utter more a syllable of grief. Tread 
softly, cruel feet, among the graves; you must 
not crush and wound the dead as you have tram- 
pled down the living. They are beyond you now 
—beyond the utmost reach of your weak harm or 
help. 

Here lies James Watt, whose heart was flame 
and whose tongue was fire ; 


how. 


and here beside him, 


in hushed repose, rests that strong-hearted sea- 
man, James Lawrence, who covered this nation 
with a glory which the defeats or victories of the 
future will never dim, when, at the age of thirty- 
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two, in Boston Bay, he dared the British lion, 
and gave the dauntless, deathless order, ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship !” 

There is a grave, and over it the wind sways the 
shadow of a leaf, where a strong man stood and 
shivered amid the cold storm that was beating in 
his heart for her who had been the light of his 
hearth for five and twenty years ; and beside it is 
a little mound a foot long in the daisied earth, 
where a woman broke her heart, what time her 
babe’s blue eyes were closed on her that they 
might opened be upon the angels. And beyond, 
amid the sunshine and the singing of birds, in 
the pathetic words of England's elegiac poet : 


‘* There rests his head upon the iap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 


And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 
There are even greater contrasts among the liv- 
ing than among the dead in this city of high walls 
and crowded streets. ‘The millionaire of Gotham 
rolls over the elegant driveways in his carriage, 
lives in a seventeen-story palace, and from his 
bedroom, overlooking a splendid park, dictates his 
letters to Philadelphia and Boston, and_ talks 
through the air to Chicago. For his table the 
land and the sea have been ransacked of their 
choicest treasures ; he has but to touch a button, 
and the products of the tropic and the temperate 
zones are all at his command. Everything min- 
isters to his comfort and esthetic taste, from the 
marbles of the Alps and Numidia to the gold and 
green and ormolu recalling the First Empire and 
the Tuileries ; whilst a mile or two away, in the 
purlieus and tenements, lurks unfortunate hu- 
manity, crouching in forbidden places with the 
stealth of the criminal, dipping its finger in 
human blood and counting the cost of it by the 
gallon. In that dark triangle of the lower wards 
into whose black apex runs the Bowery, and 
whose three angles are Vice, Filth and Want, are 
huddled the offscourings of every nation on the 
globe. Ilere are Mongolians, emaciated by opium ; 
Jews, with faces hardened by constant barter ; 
half-fed starvelings from the fair Green Isle, 
brought here to rot and fester ; Italians, burned 
by the ardent sun of the south ; negroes, with the 
shuffle of the Louisiana cotton fields ; frigid Nor- 
wegiuns and half-melted Brazilians ; Russians, 
with unintelligible gutturals ; Hupgarians, Poles, 
Greeks, and men of every race and clime. Tere 
Drunkenness strikes the crust from the lips of a 
starving child, and there Cruelty plucks the roses 
from a woman’s cheek. Other cities have their 
plague spots, but for a scene of horrid vice and 
filth and lust and fury, all drawn into one point 


and then fermenting, a man might search the 
world over and never find a parallel to this. 

At night this vast assemblage of the nations 
can be looked upon from the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and lo! as the shadows spring forth it looks like 
some Alhambra or. fantastic creation of Arabian 
Nights. Some have justly likened it to the resi- 
dence of the Cliff Dwellers, of Aztec renown. In- 
deed, on the bridge the resemblance to a huge 
quarry is very striking ; here a ragged cliff breast- 
ing a black cloud, and there a gentle valley repos- 
ing under its benign protection. From the high 
offices by day it looks as if it were a model of a 
toy city laid out by some giant, a bit of checker- 
work wrought out by Time upon the bosom of 
old Eternity. Sightseers go to the tower of the 
Stock Exchange for a view of the glory of the 
bay, the rivers and the green stretches of lands 
that swell and undulate in Jersey the Fair, Jersey 
the Calumniated. The dome of the World Build- 
ing, the summit of the Seville Tower of the 
Madison Square Garden and the roof of the New 
Netherland Hotel also give the eye and heart a 
feast of fat things. 

What does the inhabitant of Mars think of us 
as he sits by his canal, or from some lofty Cali- 
fornian coigne of vantage observes the aberrations 
of our little planet ? Does he look at that ** point 
of peaceful light” he calls the evening star and 
say, ‘‘ Would to God that I were there!’ Oh, 
can he dream of roaring London, raving Paris 
and sweltering New York, that citizen of another 
world? Or has he the same terrible curse of 
man’s inhumanity to man? Has he any city be- 
side his meadows of asphodel, 


—‘‘where the miser scrimps his seamstress of her 
daily bread ; 
And the single sordid attic holds the living aud the 
dead. 
Where the burning fire of fever creeps across the 
rotted floor, 
And the crowded coueh of incest in the warren3 of 
the poor”? 


Let us believe not. Let us rather think that this 
world is the only flaw in the perfect poem of the 
Universe ; the only speck in limitless glory, the 
only flutter in the infinite calm, the only discord 
in unimaginable music. Let us try to feel that 
somehow in constructing this world the Architect 
of the Immensities made here some mistake which 
He will rectify in the slow processes that bloom 
and blossom through His long Eternity. Just as 
we believe that in the future buildings which will 
glorify this planet men will take the commonest 
force, electricity, and the commonest element, 
aluminium, and make forms of matchless beauty ; 
so we can well imagine that from the common, 
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sordid, evil, degrading and painful existence which 
we find to-day the Future may weave garlands of 
glory, and reap golden harvests on the fair fields 
of human thought. 

Look at those piles of granite and marble! 
Whence came their fine array ? How danced the 
brownstone from its home among the meadows 
to shape itself into Doric and lonie column ? 
This cornice was formed six million years agone ; 
it was fashioned by the sea; the snarling waves 
licked it with sinister solicitude ; pitiless savages 
in submarine caverns made abattoirs around it ; 
hideous frescoes adorned the walls of its home 
and cupolas rose above it before the dome of the 
human drowned 
merged corbels, natural ogives, alcoves the rest- 
ing place of tides ; which 
divers see resembling the glaucous light in the eyes 
of a sphinx; crevices filled with water of liquid 
emerald, fissures that are like human arteries ; 
light, green like a ray of starshine from Aldeb- 
aran; deep seaweeds executing a mysterious 
dance; waves softened to a tender chrysoprase 
dwelt in the wondrous palace where Death sat 
smiling, serene. Dragons ambushed in its parlor 
opened their jaws of terrible hospitality to wind 
and wave. It came away from home to look upon 
the surging tides of life in Madison Square ; 
from a city where there were no forces but the 
winds, and no crowds but the convening waves. 
Now it rears itself where everything is orthodox 
in hydranlies and proper in harmony. It lived a 
number of years—a few millions or so—out in 
Westchester County, The walls of that house 


brain was built; arches, sub- 


strange iridescences 
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** Tr has been a dreadful mistake,” she said, in 
a hard, dry tone, ‘and I will take the baby and 
go. I don’t care whether you give me any money 
or not—I can get along somehow.” 

“You can 
wearily; “Ie 


go if you like,” the man replied, 
annot prevent you—and I will give 
you half my wages ; 
baby,” 


but you will not take the 


‘* But the baby is mine!” she exclaimed, with 
flushed cheeks and gleaming eyes. ‘* What would 
you do with a baby ?—a great, awkward man !” 
“<T?”’ he returned, calmly. ‘ I would make 
man of him—a man who would have sense enoug 
not to throw away his life as I have done.” 
“There, that will do; we have been over the 
whole thing often enough. 


a 
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You thought you 
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were mantled with soft ferns, and had etchings 
showing the graceful embrace of tawny rock and 
emerald vine. Through its gardens strolled the 
lads and lasses among buttercups and greening 
grass, or plucked wild flowers beside the lovely 
Bronx. But long before white or red faces were 
seen in the Bronx Valley it dwelt amid the sub- 
limity of the cathedral, the extravagance of the 
pagoda, the magnificence of twilight, the vastness 
of the mountain, the delicacy of the jewel, the 
horror of the sepulchre. And now our cornice 
has come to better days. The wild tumult of the 
mind seems to have passed into this stone. The 
place of its abode is now filled with men of brain, 
and still it is a wilderness. But it is one that 
has more than strength: it has limited omnipo- 
tence. 

Thus pauses history on the eve of another cent- 
ury. Whither will it lead us? What destiny of 
gloom or glory does the future hide in its bosom 
for the metropolis of our desire? Will she sink 
beneath the waves that gave her life, like the 
drowned cities that slumber in the forgotten aft- 
ernoon of the Past ? Will she be shattered by 
hostile armaments, like Troy and Tyre; or fade 
away in the tranquillity of senile death, like Ven- 
ice; or sink beneath a curse, like Carthage and 
the Cities of the Plain ? Shall the wrath of God 
and man combine at last to blight her ? Or shall 
she honor as she ought the soul and dignity of 
man; and live to see the death of gaunt famine 
and withering hate—in a sweeter time, when men 
shall summer in perpetual brotherhood, and there 
shall be social, moral, intellectual night no more ? 
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loved me because I was pretty and attractive, 
and I thought I loved you because you were big 
If I got 
tired of being dragged about from one place to 


and strong and made a good living. 


another for the sake of bettering your condition, 
and leaving the folks behind I’d come to care for, 
I don’t see as I am to blame. And this is the 
worst place of all! Because it suits you to be 
close to the mill it doesn’t matter if there aren’t 
any neighbors or anything, and you always spend- 
ing your evenings over your old books and plans, 
as if I were of no consequence whatever. I can’t 
help it, and I’m not to blame, and if you 





‘** And if I got tired, going from place to place,” 
he interrupted, ‘‘ because you never would be con- 
tented, and always wanted more money for your 
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extravagant notions; if I got tired because you 
were always gadding about seeking your own 
pleasure, or else reading your trashy novels in- 
stead of making a home for me; if I got tired 
because you neglected me and forgot the baby 
sometimes 





and I hoped for so much when he 
came !—if I was driven to my books and plans for 
comfort and companionship, | am not to blame 
either. Oh, Metta, vou ought to know how much 
I could do if you would only help me! I felt so 
sure you would help me! But now i 
The passionate voice trembled and broke, and 
the strong man bowed his head as if his youth 
and pride had all deserted him. Such destruc- 
tion of love and hope was a terrible thing fora 
stanch young fellow like ‘Tom Yarrow to face. 








Ile shook himself free from his troubled thought 
as he heard the sound, and as he turned away he 
said : 

‘*T want to do what is right by you, Metta. Go 
if you must, but I will keep the baby—understand 
that !” 

‘But Tony is mine, and the law will give him 
to me,” she replied, defiantly. 

The sweetness of the summer morning, dimly 
recognized a moment before, had no power over 
her now. Her husoand retorted : 

“The law! If you desert me what kind of a 
case could you have ? Whatever happens, I will 
never bring suit against you—a quiet separation 
is bad enough. For your own sake be satisfied 
with that !” 
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But the impatient wife who sat at the other 
side of the disordered breakfast table only looked 
at him with undisguised scorn, as if disdaining to 
break the silence. The morning sunlight filtered 
through the window as if to shame in its exquisite 
purity her careless dress and littered room. She 
moved back a little as the warm rays touched her 
brow, and her stern expression slightly relaxed as 
aliquid bird song mingled with the wash of the 
river chafing against the great stone flanks of the 
flouring mill near by. Then came ashrill whistle, 
with the slow, muffled whir of machinery begin- 
ning the work of the day. For the work must be 
done, though the faithful foreman were . fatally 
entangled among the bands and wheels of domes- 
tic misery, 


“Tecan make a case if you drive me to it—I am 
smart enough for that! A woman will do any- 
thing for her child !” and she laughed harshly, 
forcing back the sob in her throat. 

He turned a white, set face upon her and spoke 
with the slow distinctness of desperate self-con- 
trol: 

“Wait until to-night. If there is a spark of 
reason in you yet, we can surely find some 


” 





way 

He paused, for the baby had appeared in the 
bedroom door, smiling and rosy from his long 
night’s sleep, with his trailing white gown gath- 


ered partly up in one hand, and exclaiming, im- 
periously : 


‘* Me wants my bwekfus !” 
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The mother rose from the table and stooped to 
lift him up, her grievances half forgotten ; but 
the father, with a sudden impulse, laid his hand 
upon her arm, and said, pleadingly : 

“Let the baby decide between us, Metta! If 
he will come with me to the mill you give him 
up, and if he stays with you I won’t say another 
word.” 


‘ Hfe'll stay with me, of course,” she said, de- 
cisively. ‘*Come, Tony get his bread and milk 
in his pretty cup.” 

But the baby at once turned inquiringly to his 
fath 

“Papa doin’! Dood mawnin’, papa!” bo ing 


as he spoke in the pretty salute they had taught 


him, and smiling radiantly as he lifted his chubby 
* hand to 


«Don’t vou want to go with papa to the mill, 


his tumbled curls. 
Tony ? .Come and ride on papa’s shoulder, and 
see the * buzz machine *!” 

The strong, caressing voice and the thought of 
the whirring wheels were irresistible, and the baby 
sprang forward, only to be arrested by his moth- 


er’s anxions eyes and serious tone. 


“But Tony must have his breakfast first. 
Come, baby; papa and the buzz machine can 
wait.” 

The baby was hungry, and he had almost 


reached his mother’s outstretched hand, when his 
father spoke more sternly than he had ever heard 
him before. 

‘Papa ean not wait, Tony. If you want to see 
the buzz machine to-day you must come now. 
Come : 

The command was stronger than the baby’s ap- 
yet he could not at once obey, and he 


Re- 


sponding to his mother’s yearning, he took her 


petite, 
swaved between the two in sore per lexity. 


hand 
man’s 
father, and clasping one arm about his /leg, he 


a moment, and then, compelled by the 
itensity, he moved slowly toward his 


leaned against him with a troubled upward look, 

saying, soberly : 
«Tony do, papa. 
But the father, instead of tossing him gayly to 


I isn’t so vrewy hungwy.” 


his shoulder, as was his habit, only laid a cold, 
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nervous hand upon the warm cheek of the child, 
as he said, in a dull, spiritless way : 

‘““Tt is settled, Metta. 
good-by now.” 


We might as well say 


But Metta cried out, despairingly : 

“Oh, let more chance, Tom! 
Mammia’s little man muasfn't go without his break- 
fast ! 
and milk, then mamma take him down to see the 
lovely water and the wheels. 


me have one 


Baby come with mamma now for his bread 


And he shall wear 
his nice new dress to show to papa, too !” 

The pleading eyes and tender utterance drew 
the baby to her. 

Tony vewy hungry,” he said, as he looked 
back doubtfully at his father ; then he nodded his 
head with some new thought, and instead of yield- 
ing to his mother’s open arms he took her hand 
in both his own and pulled her stoutly to the 
outer door, where the father waited, white and 
miserable. 

Slowly, slowly she approached him, equally un- 
able to let go of the clinging hands or to take the 
baby up and carry him away, as she longed to do. 
But Tony’s footsteps, impeded as they were by his 
long gown, were full of purpose, and when he 
reached his father’s side he put one arm about his 
leg again, and holding fast to his mother’s hand, 
he said, in his most masterful manner : 

‘Mamma tum, too, and bwing my bwekfus 
ozer dere !” 

Then suddenly, as if bereft of all her strength, 
Metta sank upon her knees and hid her face upon 
the baby’s golden hair. And Tom, as one awak- 
ened to the sense of a new life, lifted her up, and 
questioned, tenderly : 

“You will stay, Metta ? 
cided.” 

And Metta answered : 

**T cannot go without the baby ; 


The baby has de- 


but oh, Tom, 
you must help me to be better !” 

‘We will help each other,” he replied ; and 
the baby laughed triumphantly as 
into the air and set aloft in the way he loved, 


he was tossed 


then shouted in his glee : 
** All doin’ to ze buzz mac’ine—papa and mam- 


ts. 


ma an’ me '—papa and mamma an’ me! 
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WORLD'S FAIR COSMOPOLIS. 


By Epwarp B,. MCDOWELL. 


THAT ingenious French novelist Jules Verne 
long years ago told us how we might go round 
the world in eighty days, Nelly Bly did it in 
less time than that. But you can. complete the 
trip in one short hour if you like. low? The 
Midway Plaisance, the thoroughfare of the na- 
tions, is open to you, and if a ramble through 
its cosmopolitan atmosphere is not as good as a 
trip around the world it is surely the next best 
thing. Even those people who have traveled ex- 
tensively over the well-beaten paths of the earth 
find much here that is new to them. 

Each and every feature along the Plaisance 
comes under the head of shows and industrial 
enterprises. It is, in its entirety, one great com- 
plex side show. The smallest and most obscure 
country fair is quite incomplete without the fakir 
showman who pays for his concession and pitches 
his tent on the site assigned to him. Whether he 
exhibits Punch and Judy, the Siamese Twins, the 
Ossified Man, or the great and only Nine-legged 
Cow, it matters little ; his presence is indispensa- 
ble, and the fair could go on but poorly without 
him. 

The directors of the Exposition wisely decided 
upon a plan which has proved most expedient, by 
setting apart this elongated stretch of territory 
for rental to isolated exhibitors, who charge an 
extra admission to their places of business. 

The map of the Fair and Plaisance, in outline, 
is not unlike a great dipper, the Midway playing 
the part of a handle. This interesting thorough- 
fare is seven-eighths of a mile long and two hun- 
dred yards wide. 

A broad, macadamized roadway or promenade 
is laid through the centre to Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue, on the west. On cither side of the street are 


built the numerous villages, theatres, bazaars and 
restaurants of the two hundred and sixty conces- 
sionaires. These concerns are the source of an 
enormous daily revenue to the Exposition treas- 
ury. ‘Twenty-five per cent. of their gross receipts 
is handed over every morning to the proper offi- 
cials, who, by an efficient system of cash registers 
and registered tickets, are not defrauded by dis- 
honest concessionaires. 

While none of the exhibits on the Midway are 
national displays, yet several of the industrial 
villages have the indorsement of* their govern- 
ments. Every establishment has learned how to 
cast its net for the American dollar with an ear- 
nestness that is unmistakably genuine; this has 
probably never been disputed. If there is a per- 
son who has done the Plaisance and has not 
been ‘‘ done ” himself, he may become famous by 
proclaiming his whereabouts and making satisfac- 
tory proof of his claim. 

As we enter from the Exposition proper the tur- 
rets of a castle flying a flag of green attracts our 
attention. Even to the nearest-sighted there can- 
not be the slightest doubt as to its identity, for in 
flaming letters on a banner of white, covering the 
entire upper half of the castle, are the words, 
‘Have you kissed the Blarney Stone ?” 

This is the village of the Irish Industrial Asso- 
ciation of which the Countess of Aberdeen is 
president. It is often spoken of as Lady Aber- 
deen’s Village, to distinguish it from the Donegal 
Castle Irish Village further down the Plaisance. 

Besides a reproduction of Blarney Castle, there 
are a dozen or fifteen cottages of the Irish peas- 
antry, constructed by native carpenters, around a 
rectangular court. ‘The exteriors of the houses 
are coated with a rough facing of mortar into 
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CAMEL RIDING, 


The 
thatched with straw. 
half-dozen 


which a eoarse gravel has been mixed. 
roofs, for the most part, are 

We enter. <A 
steps, and we are standing in 
the the famous 
Muekross Abbey, on the Lakes 
of Killarney. 


cloisters. of 


IIere it is so 


cool that 


deliciously the 


temptation to prolong our 
But 


there are no idlers in this busy 


loiter is strong indeed. 


little community, and we pass 


on to see what the 


engages 
willing hands which ply earn- 
estly and skillfully the various 


industries incident to the 
workingman’s existence in 
dear old Ireland. Never, un- 


til you have visited the lace 
the first ec 
can you realize the true value 


workers in 


ttagw 
tLtage, 


attached to the more expen- 
¢t 


sive varieties of that article. 


Appliqué and Limerick laces, 
the 


besides much-admired 
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crochetwork done by the poorer women around 
Clones, are executed before the eves of the visit- 
ors with remarkable dexterity. Then but a step 
rings us into the quaint little cottage where the 
spinning wheel and loom hold sway. The house 
is a reproduction of an Irish peasant’s home at 
Garrick, in the County of Donegal. The picture 
presented is typical of the lowly life, though neat 
and from the whitewashed roof to the 
shifting ashes on the hearthstone, where a turf 
fire burns lazily. A kettle of ‘* paraties” hangs 
from the iron arm in the fireplace. Rising from 
her spinning wheel, a pretty lass crosses, pokes 
the fire, and the potatoes dance almost out of the 
pot. 


) 
clean 


Dressed in a jacket and skirt of homespun, 
with a rich growth of beautiful brown hair hang- 
ing in a braid down her back, our little spinner, 
of about eighteen or nineteen years of age, did 
not look the swell young lady of an American 
fashion plate. But there was that in her great 
blue eyes, her rosy cheeks, soft, white complexion 
and plump, symmetrical figure that represented 
both beauty and physical perfectness. 

Miss McGinley, for that is her name, is very 
When asked her Chris- 
tian name she smiled and said: ‘‘ Me noime is 
Bridget, jist Bridget, that’s all.” ‘‘ Well, Bridget 
is a real nice Irish name, and I should feel proud 
of it,” consolingly remarked a motherly-looking 
lady standing near. And she added : ‘*I once had 
a servant girl whose name was Bridget, and she, 
foolish thing, changed it because her friends told 
her that in America hers was a name so common 


modest and unassuming. 
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EGYPTIAN DONKEY BOY. 


that it lacked tone and character.” But Bridget 
McGinley did not care a straw. She only replied, 
laughingly, in a brogue as wide as the Midway 
Plaisance: ‘‘ Now, whoever heard o’ the loikes ? 
Indade, mum, Oi wouldn’t change me noime for 
the whole Wurreld’s 
Fair wid Chicago 
thrown in, so Oi 
wouldn’t.” If Long- 
fellow had known th's 
little spinner, Priscil- 
la’s name might have 
been Bridget instead. 

The teach-boinne, 
or dairy, adjoins the 
Garrick Cottage. It 
is presided over by 
three buxom dairy- 
maids from the Mun- 
ster Dairy School in 
Ireland. ‘Their bare 
white arms contrast 
charmingly with the 
golden butter which 
they slap and mold 
into appetizing rolls. 
Sweet, delicious but- 
termilk is served, 
which proves a revela- 
tion to the fellow who 
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thinks there never was any like that which mother 
used to make, so many years ago, down on the 
old farm. 

On the village green, at regular intervals, ex- 
hibitions of jig dancing, to the music of the Irish 
bagpipe, does not fail to entertain all. 

Probably no relic of chivalric times is better 
known than Blarney Castle. Let us go up. <A 
crowd stands around the Blarney Stone, which, 
we are told, is a small piece of the original. Just 
over the stone is the following verse : 


‘* This is the stone that whoever kisses, 
He never misses to grow eloquent. 

A clever spouter he'll turn out, 
Or an out-an’-outer in Parliament.” 


The attendant is a bright young lad who keeps all 
in a good humor with his cries of Irish wit. 
‘Only tin cints a kiss, and it’s a swate little 
thing.” ‘‘Come, now, lady, and give it a rale 
good smack ; it niver blushes.” ‘* There, now, 
gintlemen, don’t be bashful before the ladies.” 
Carl Hagenbeck’s Arena of Wild Animals is, in 
its way, a most wonderful entertainment. This 
enterprise comes from one of the German cities, 
and offers to the American people an opportunity 
to see seemingly heretofore untamable wild beasts 
submissively bow to the will of man. <A giant 
lion riding rapidly around the ring on horseback 
is indeed a novel sight. A portable platform is 
placed over the pathway, and at each alternate 
round the great king of beasts leaps to the horse’s 
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LOOKING 


back, and after completing the circuit springs 
again to his perching place. 

Another praiseworthy act is the “School,” in 
which not less than thirty lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears and boarhounds are driven loose like sheep 
into the cagelike arena, and taking their seats as 
punctiliously as so many school children, each ap- 
parently impatient to say his lesson. 
is, 


A Vv ery or- 


derly school it too. No whispering or throw- 
ing of papel wads is seen. But one of the lions 
who had hound for a seat mate, the 
teacher was not looking, in a playful sort of a 


way reached over and 


a when 
gently raked his paw down 
the boarhound’s back. The hound ** spoke out 
loud,” which invoked an expression of chagrin 
from each pupil and a reprimand from the mas- 
ter, who declared, in German, ** that such conduct 
in school was abominable.” After school is out a 
veritable wrestling 


lion and tiger engage in a 
match, rolling over and over and chewing one 
another’s necks like a pair of kittens. 

Who not fond of The who 
loves not music has no soul that ever manifests 
On the Midway Plaisance there 
But 
not necessarily accept as music all of that which 
is so intended. Stroll down this popular prome- 


nade at any time between 8 A.M. and 11 P.M., and 


is musie ? man 
itself outwardly. 


is music and music. the critical taste need 


you will hear as great a variety of music as you 
will find types of people. That which would 
drive you to madness in an hour is to him who 
makes it sweeter and dearer than nine lives to a 
cat. The very essence of music flows from every 
village, theatre, restaurant and bazaar. The 
ground is saturated, and the air is impregnated 


TOWARD 





THE LAKE, 


almost to oppressiveness, with its intoxicating 
strains. If tired of civilized ways, a Visit to the 
South Sea Island Village will afford relief. Sev- 
eral huts, constructed from bamboo and thatched 
with leaves of the breadfruit, afford shelter to 
twenty-five savages from the Samoan and Fiji 
Islands. The subject of dress, evidently, does not 
hang heavily upon the cannibalistic mind, as the 
This is not 
startling, but when these brown people are seated 
on the stage of the small theatre and sing one of 
their native songs, which is not only tuneful but 
really pleasing to the civilized ear, then there is 
ground for surprise. 


scant quantity he wears suggests. 


Their songs are hymnlike, 
yet as plaintive and wild as the nightingale’s 
Surely ** Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ” emanated 
from a lower sphere than the musical brain of the 
wild Fiji. They possess good voices, and a knowl- 
f harmony and time that is wonderful. 
The soprano, bass and contralto parts can be 
easily followed. Drums or tomtoms furnish their 
only accompaniment to the voice, which is aug- 
mented at intervals by beating time with the 
hands, 


notes, 


edge rf) 


The men conclude their entertainment 
with a military war-club drill which for animated 
and perfect cadence in movement is marvelous, 
In the matter of population the Turkish Village 
outnumbers all others on the Plaisance, it having 
not less than three hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
In their extensive bazaars are well-assorted stocks 
of Oriental goods for sale. The restaurants and 


theatres give one something of an insight into 
Headquarters for the sedan-chair 
If the guard who pushes the 
easy-going rolling chair earns his salary, which he 


Turkish life. 


bearers is here. 
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unquestionably does, these warm days especially, 
then the dark-skinned chair bearer surely earns 
as much as the price of a kingdom additionally 
for every hour in the day; but, poor fellow, he 
does not get it. The visitor who endures the dis- 
comfiture of a jolting ride in the stuffy sedan 
chair just to be able to tell about it when he gets 
back home would feel awfully humbugged if he 
but knew that his conveyance was manufactured 
in an Indiana town by a well-known wagon and 
carriage firm. Such is the case, however. A few 
days since, when the first drops of an approach- 
ing storm came spattering down over the Midway, 
two cowboys, fresh from the plains of ‘Texas, 
rigged eap-a-pie in the dress of their occupation, 
halted in front of the sedan-chair station. They 
discussed, for a few moments, with amused won- 
der, the human beasts of burden from the Orient. 
‘*T say, Pete,” exclaimed one, “ let’s crawl into 
the pesky chicken coops and make ’em lug us!” 
They jumped in and paid the fare, and with many 
an oath the other shouted : “ Take us to Buffalo 
Bill’s Show—do yer hear ?” The rain poured in 
torrents as the Turks shouldered their exceptional 
burdens and ambled off in the gait peculiar to 
their chosen trade. From the windows the cow- 
boys grinned and yelled at pedestrians who hur- 
ried past, seeking shelter under the nearest roof. 

The Paris Exposition in 1889 had an Eiffel 
Tower, of which perhaps more has been written 
and said than of any one feature of that great Fair. 
But the Columbjan Exposition has a Ferris Wheel 
which, in point of engineering skill and mechan- 
ical construction, is a marvel—a world in magni- 
tude yet a watch wheel in perfectness. The Eiffel 
Tower is outdone. The wheel 
is 250 feet in diameter and 
rests on two pyramidal towers 
140 feet high. Thirty-six cars 
are attached to the perimiter, 
each with a seating capacity 
for forty passengers. When 
fully loaded, 1,440 people are 
hurled through 825 feet of 
space, the wheel’s circumfer- 
ence. Each car, of itself, 
weighs 13 tons and is as large 
as a good-sized street car. The 
wheel, with its passengers, 
weighs about 2,100 tons and 
is propelled by two 1,000- 
horse - power engines. The 
view to be had of the Exposi- 
tion and the surrounding 
country from its crest is mag- 
nificent. Like a cloud in the 
sky, the great thing towers 





above all else which is tangible to the earth, and 
seems to receive its inspiration from the floating 
mists rather than from the domain of man. It is 
a great landmark. Approach the Fair from what- 
ever direction you may, the upper half of the 
Ferris Wheel asserts its presence in bold relief 
against an open sky. Its cost represents $400,000, 
and it deservedly bears the palm as being the 
crowning feature of the Fair. 

**We'll meet you in Old Vienna for dinner at 
six,” said a pretty young miss, speaking for both 
herself and mother as the father turned to visit 
some part of the Fair for which they, evidently, 
did not care. ‘Old Vienna” may sound like a 
long way off, but it isn’t. There is a shorter 
route to it than crossing the ocean. You may 
surround yourself with the walls and_ realistic 
quaintness of that ancient capital by taking a 
dozen steps from the white, beaten path in the 
centre of this long thoroughfare. The Austrian 
Village, or “Old Vienna,” represents ‘* The Gra- 
ben,” a famous square as it appeared one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

There are x city hall, a church and thirty-four 
dwellings and shops, all of which are original 
size. When the slanting rays of the setting sun 
are caught by the western walls and cupolas how 
delightful it is to sit in the cool of the great 
court, where hundreds are seated at small tables, 
eating and drinking the hours away under a can- 
opy of music and merriment ! And music! Oh, 
such music! The air is full of it, yet there is not 
too much. 

Across the way is the Ostrich exhibit from Mr. 
Johnson’s ranch, located in San Diego County, 
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NUBIANS AND SOUDANESE IN THE 


Cal. 


the 


Twenty-eight full-grown birds, including 
first ostrich hatehed in America, some eight 
years ago, are shown. <A fine female specimen, 
which has developed wonderful propensities for 
speed, enjoys the 
* Nancy Hanks.” 


are to be seen placed in the incubators used for 


distinguished sobriquet of 


Kees as large as cocoanuts 


hatching. 
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For the youth who has de- 
voured untold volumes of 
dime - novel literature there 
are scenes in the two American 
Indian encampments that will 
make his blood run cold and 
his courage weaken. The red 
man is there, though in a bi- 
sected state of his primeval 
glory, from Chief ‘ Hail-in- 
the-Face” down to the week- 
old babe ‘* Young-man-afraid- 
of-the-Fair.” 

From the icebound coast of 
Northern Europe comes the 
Laplander with his reindeer, 
dogs, sledges and queer cos- 
tumes, and has built his vil- 
lage of summer and winter 
huts beside his ebony brother 
from the jungles of Africa. 
The Laplander is scrupulously religious, having 
fallen under the influence of the Lutheran mis- 
sionary who penetrated his snowy land long years 
ago. 

It is only a step to the inclosure where one hun- 
dred men, women and children from the deserts 
of Syria have pitched their multicolored tents. 
These are the Bedouin Arabs whose nomadic cus- 
toms are to-day what they. were before history 
began. Sixty noble steeds, of pure Arabian 
blood, are ridden by their dusky masters in the 
wild games and daring feats of equestrianism. 
Six or eight fleet-footed dromedaries belong to 
this Wild East caravan. 

Halfway down the Midway is the Cyclorama 
of the Bernese Alps in Switzerland, which is ex- 
cellent. 

Opposite is a similar attraction, though the sub- 
ject it represents is less familiar with snow and 
It is a representation of the crater of 
the voleano of Kilauea, situated on the Island of 
Hawaii, in the Hawaiian Islands, and in its way 
is 2 marvel in realism. 

Moving shadows from the Ferris Wheel play 
tag over the Moorish domes and turrets of the 
Algerian and Tunisian settlement, where gayly 
dressed natives importune the passing prome- 
naders to buy their wares, which come all the 
way from the south shores of the Mediterranean, 

‘© Of all mankind,” Kuro- 
pean traveler, “the American gentleman is the 
flirt.”” Wives, sweethearts and 
can you give credence to such an assertion ? If 
he leaves you ‘‘ to go and see 


glaciers. 


writes an eminent 


greatest sisters, 
a man,” keep vour 
eye on him. He is making a “sneak ” for the 
Beauty Show, and of course does not want you. 
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FIJIANS AND SAMOA ISLANDERS, 


Your presence would spoil all his fun. None that of the International Congress of Beauty Com- 
other than an American brain would have con- pany (Limited), From the four quarters of the 
ceived of the practicability of an enterprise like globe (so it is said) have been gathered forty 
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reigning queens of beauty, dressed in the cos- 
with whom 
flirt to his 
content if he but possesses the price of admis- 


tumes of as many countries, the 


American ‘* masher” may heart’s 


sion. It is said that women are awfully jealous 
creatures anyhow, and consequently they do not 
tuke very kindly to the But the 
men, why, they actually fight for a place in the 
line of ticket buyers, which comprises young 
heads, old heads, gray heads, bald heads and 
even the ubiquitous deadhead. 


Jeauty Show. 


It is appalling 
to witness the havoc of masculine hearts before 
the altars of these dazzling sirens. 

Away over in the Indian Ocean is the Island of 
Java, the home of the coffee tree. We are fa- 
miliar with the products of this, the most im- 
portant island of the Indian Archipelago, but we 
know comparatively little of the industrious little 
brown folks who live under its sunny skies. The 
Java Village is both an elaborate aid conscientious 
representation of a town built entirely of bamboo, 
palm wood, rattan and leaves of the sugar palm. 
About fifty houses and shops, including a Moham- 
medan and built around a 
square, in the centre of which is a coffeehouse 


church theatre, are 
where delicious coffee, tea or cocoa is served after 
the native fashion. In features the Javanese re- 
semble their northern neighbors, the Japanese, 
but they are shorter in stature and much darker 
in color. One hundred and twenty-five men, 
women and children people this quaint village. 
Life must be a constant pleasure here, for every- 
thing seems to move so tranquilly. Unquestiona- 
bly, of all the semi-civilized races represented at 
the Fair, the affable little Javanese holds a posi- 
tion nearest the American heart. There is no 
mark of exclusiveness in his nature, and he seems 
to feel both proud and distinguished by the flat- 
tering attention shown him. If you seek him out 
duiing the working hours of the day you will find 
him seated under the bamboo portico of his bas- 
ketlike house, surrounded by a curious crowd, 
working diligently at his chosen trade, as if he 
were far across the seas in his island home. If 
you meet him in the evening, strolling down the 
Plaisance, like yourself, in quest of diversion and 
strange sights, you will see that his pathway is 
by surging crowds of curious people. 
All of these have perhaps visited him a dozen 
times in his village, but somehow there is a charm 
about the gentle little fellow that is irresistible, 
and he must be stopped and courted. 
the Javanese are about 


impeded 


In color 
the shade of a well-done 
sweet potato, and in their cool cotton costumes 


appear quite as wholesome. The Javanese babies 


are as cute and frisky as Palmer Cox’s own chil- 
The visitor should not 


dren, the ** Brownies.” 
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fail to 
village. 


attend the Javanese theatre while in the’ 

The plays are of allegorical or mytho- 
logical argument, in which the players, always 
masked, appear strangely grotesque. Though re- 
sembling the Chinese drama in some respects, it 
may be said that the acting of the Javanese is far 
more dramatic. On the Chinese stage men im- 
personate all female characters, but in Java the 
women are admitted to the stage profession. In 
conclusion of the entertainment, the orchestra, 
composed of twenty-four plays several 
American airs, which is a great surprise to every- 


men, 


one, 

The Libby Glass Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
deserves great credit for its enterprise. Theirs is 
the most elaborate manufacturing display at the 
Fair. 

Across the street is the exhibit of the Venetian 
glass blowers, which is both interesting and in- 
structive. 

Gold mining in Colorado is cleverly demon- 
strated by a sectional model farther up the Mid- 
way. All of the modern appliances known to 
gold mining are seen in motion, each automatic- 
ally performing its particular function, 

Not far away is the submarine diver, who has 
deserted the white sands of the ocean’s bottom 
and taken up his temporary abode in an ingen- 
iously constructed tank, where one may view him 
moving about in the transparent waters. 

Unassuming in exterior attractiveness 
miniature Scenic Electric Theatre. 


is the 
Sut a visit 
to this doll-like playhouse will prove most delight- 
ful. The stage is not more than six or seven feet 
in width, but is quite deep. A charming setting, 
in realistic perspective, represents a scene in the 
Alps, with shifting light effects which melt dawn 
into midday and from midday into night, inter- 
polating a thunderstorm and the rising moon with 
its glowing on the snow-capped mountain peaks, 
with astounding faithfulnesss. 

The stalwart Teuton knows where he loves best 
to loiter. You will find him at all times over in 
the German Village— which, by the way, is one of 
the most colossal of the industrial features on this 
strange thoroughfare. restaurants and ta- 
bles by the hundred, scattered among the shade 


Great 


trees, are available to those who wish to eat and 
drink after the fashion of the Fatherland. ‘T'wo 
excellent bands alternate throughout the day and 
evening. Ifere it is easy to imagine yourself up 
in the Hartz Mountains or on the banks of the 
Rhine. If the day is warm, and one craves the 
temperature which is known to exist only within 
the walls of a refrigerator, he has but to seek out 
the Ice Railway. This is a circular coasting con- 
trivance on which large sledges skim speedily over 




















THE WORLD'S 
the coating of manufactured ice to the delight 
and comfort of the perspiring passengers. 

A model of St. Peter’s Church at Rome is ex- 
hibited near the Ice Railway ; also a model of the 
Eiffel 'ower, near the Ferris Wheel. 

The exhibit of the Donegal Industrial Fund is 
shown within the dark walls of Donegal Castle 
Village. Lads and lasses from the Emerald Isle 
carve, weave and spin just as they do at home. 
The ‘* Wishing Seat” from the Giant’s Causeway 
is reproduced in staff. 

China is well represented. A bazaar of im- 
mense proportions, a josshouse and theatre under 
one great roof, has proved to be a popular rendez- 
vous. In the theatre is an orchestra which makes 
music unlike anything on earth—excepting, of 
course, a Chinese orchestra. 

There was a captive balloon on the Midway, 
which made ascensions safely and successfully to 
the height of 1,500 feet. But it exploded, some 
time ago, while tugging at its moorings. Many 
now say: ‘* What if that balloon had ‘ busted’ 
when I was in it!” There will be no more aerial 
excursions. 

Stanley, in his book ‘* In Darkest Africa” tells 
of the savage Dahomeyans. Sixty-nine of them 
are here in all their barbaric ugliness, blacker 
than buried midnight and as degraded as the ani- 
mals which prowl the jungles of their dark land. 
It is impossible to conceive of a notch lower in 
the human scale than the Amazon, or female 
Dahomey warrior, represents. Yet withal they 
have some human traits. They believe in a su- 
preme power, but their forms of worship are 
purely idolatrous. Dancing around a pole on 
which is perched a human skull, or images of 
reptiles, lizards and other crawling things, their 
incantations make the night hideous. Five types 
are represented in this African colony. In these 
wild people we can easily detect many character- 
istics of the American negro. ‘The latter has 
learned the language of civilization, and by its 
teachings has been raised above the deplorable 
level of his less fortunate kinsman. 

Egyptland, or a small part of it at least, with 
its beturbaned populace and their queer customs, 
is faithfully represented in the ‘‘ Street in Cairo.” 
Everyone who has heard of the World’s Fair has 
heard of this favorite rendezvous. Even to the 
smallest details it is said to be a perfect fac-simile 
of a well-known street in distant Cairo. The 
street is crooked, and so narrow that the strange- 
looking buildings on either side seem to be shak- 
ing hands at the roof. Ilere the realistic aspect 
of life in Egypt is not marred by the overpeeping 
buildings of adjacent exhibits, consequently its 
picturesqueness is more perfect from an ideal 
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standpoint than any other of the villages on the 
Midway. Once inside the arched gate you are in 
the very heart of Egypt’s capital, and you cannot 
see out either, only as you gaze upward at the blue 
sky. The architecture consists of sixty-two shops, 
& theatre, temple, mosque and two drinking 
fountains. Ifyou have dignity when you enter 
Cairo’s gates, you will forget that such an acquisi- 
tion ever burdened you. In the language of some 
one, “There is more fun here than in a box of 
monkeys.” <A veritable bedlam let loose from 
early morning till late at night. If not the ecor- 
pulent mother with her family, from the oldest 
to the youngest, it is just as likely to be the very 
proper college maiden who goes careening down 
the street high up on a camel’s back, amid the 
shouts of hundreds. And the donkey boys with 
their dwarfish little burros are in great demand 
also. It costs more to ride on acamel than it 
does on a donkey, so the donkeys and their own- 
ers make most of the sport. All classes and ages, 
from the well-starched preacher down to the be- 
grimed bootblack, jockey the slothful donkey 
through exciting contests of speed, while the 


throng along the course howls itself hoarse. The. 


donkey boy, in flowing robes, runs behind and 
plies the gad, yelling at the same time all he 
knows of English: ‘* Look ou-ut ! look ou-ut !” 
In the shops, along the way, are large and 
varied stocks of Egyptian goods for sale. At the 
farther end, beside the Temple of Luxor, is an en- 
campment of Bushareens, or Nubians, from a sec- 
tion of country between the first and second cat- 
aracts of the Nile. Their native dancing, acecom- 
panied by the clapping of hands and a wild song 
which has a ‘‘ he-he-ho-ho” ring to it, is barbar- 
ous in the extreme. In the same tent dances a 
party of Soudanese from the far interior of that 
dark continent. These people are much darker 
than the Nubians and their movements and danc- 
ing much more boisterous. A youthful Souda- 
nese warrior, only twenty months old, dances about 
on wabbling legs, and shakes the antelope-hoof 
rattles, tied around its tiny waist,,in a ludicrous 
manner. 

After we have visited this greatest ethnological 
exhibit in the history of the world—for the Mid- 
way Plaisance is such—and find its children dane- 
ing. dancing, dancing, we can but calculate that 
humanity must have taken its first lesson in the 
Garden of Eden. The dances of the Orient are 
startling in their audacity and suggestiveness. 
Under this classification may be mentioned the 
women who dance in the theatres of their re- 
spective villages, Egyptian, Algerian, Turkish and 
Persian. As to the last named, let it be said that, 
out of regard for the American idea of propriety, 
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they have.for the most part omitted those move- 
ments which are considered objectionable. The 
Persian dancers are both beautiful and graceful, 
yet their lack the 
vivacity that pleases the Caucasian taste. 


and 
But 
those girls who dance in the Egyptian theatre in 
the ‘‘Street in Cairo,” theirs is the naughtiest 
dance of all. The authorities should at least so 
restrict the programme that modest men and 
women would not be compelled to leave by a rear 
door ere the performance has scarcely begun. 
These women dance, not with the feet and arms, 
the stomach. 
are styled the “ belly dance.” 

Two celebrations were held at the World’s Fair 
on the Fourth of July, one on the Administration 


movements animation 


but with IIence their abdominal 


contort ions 





Plaza and the other on the military campus at the 
west end of the Plaisance. 

The arrangements for the Midway celebration 
were in charge of the Concessionaires Club. By 
noon 25,000 patriotic hearts had gathered around 
the flagstaff, at the top of which was a ball of tri- 
colored bunting. When the Stars and Stripes were 
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loosed to the breeze cheer after cheer went up 
from people from all parts of the earth. Never 
before had such a cosmopolitan gathering saluted 
the emblem of our nation. A company of artil- 
lery from England’s standing army spoke her 
majesty’s salutation from the cannon’s mouth. 
Sixty Arabs, mounted on their gallant steeds, 
and ten camels in holiday attire, bore dusky wan- 
derers from the desert. It was a day for strange 
people and queer sights. The five races of man 
there. The American Indian repre- 
sented by a dozen tribal types. ‘The Esquimau, 
in his suit of sealskin, thought the day quite 
warm. The Dahomeyan, the Nubian and the 
Soudanese, from the wilds of Africa, appeared in 
négligé attire. Japan, Java and China lent their 
presence as Mongolians. ‘The brown Polynesian, 
from the Samoan and Fiji Islands, whooped as 
the Malay only can. And last, but not least, the 
Caucasian of every land, complexion and religion, 
joined hands with his colored kinsman 
cheered for that which Americans enjoy 
which all men love, ‘* Liberty.” 


were was 


and 
and 
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“WHILE SHE HELD OUT THE INFANT FOR HIM TO KISS THEY LOOKED ALMOST FIT 
TO BE MODELS FOR AN ARTIST PAINTING A PICTURE.” 


A BASEMENT BAMBINO. 


By FRANcIS S, PALMER. 


ONE evening business called me to the City 
Hall in New York. It was late when I left there 
and started home. The night was refreshingly 
cool after the warm summer’s day, and I decided 
to walk up Broadway toward my rooms. 

There was no moon, and in the darkness the 
great thoroughfare was almost as deserted as a 
street in Pompeii. Now and then policemen— 
who looked strong enough to be gladiators of the 
buried city—sauntered heavily by; or a late rev- 
eler passed me, the wine still dancing in his feet. 
But for the most part all was quiet and forsaken. 

I had walked about a mile, and was crossing a 
narrow street which intersected Broadway, when 
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I felt a weighty hand laid on my shoulder. 
Thinking an officer was arresting me for some 
fancied crime, I turned to remonstrate. As I did 
so the hand was raised to my throat, while an- 
other broad palm was clapped over my mouth. 
I was nearly strangled, and could not ery out. 
By the dim light I saw I was in the power of a 
large man; he was dragging me into the cross 
strect. 

I struggled desperately, but could make no 
outcry, nor impede my captor’s movements. He 
seemed a giant in size and strength, and no doubt 
was dragging me to some footpad’s den. Seeing 
resistance was useless, I submitted, letting myself 
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be led along ; as a reward the grip on my throat 
was loosened. 

In a few moments I saw that we were going 
into a cellarway. Having travereed a passage, we 
came to a basement room. Here there was a faint 
light. I was laid on my back along the damp 
floor, the giant bending over me and resting one 
knee on my chest. 

Another person came and looked down at me ; 
this was a young girl dressed in the picturesque 
garb of an Italian peasant—-a dress which the 
women who accompany organ grinders have made 
familiar. I had traveled in Italy, and to me this 
girl seemed more the genuine article than the 
poor bedraggled creatures from the slums of Ital- 
ian cities who patrol our streets. As she moved 
her step was springy, and her eyes were yet 
bright with the reflection of sunny southern 
skies. 

I looked more carefully at the man, and saw 
that he, too, was an Italian ; large rings were in 
his ears, and his swarthy, fiery features were not 
in keeping with the shoddy suit which covered 
his athletic frame. He would have made a splen- 
did bandit for an opera chorus. 

While he held me down the girl rifled my 
pockets; a gold watch and my pocketbook re- 
warded her search. She then asked her com- 
panion what they should do with me. During 
my travels I had learned a little Italian, and I 
made out his reply to be as follows: ‘* No one has 
seen us come to this hole, and no one need ever 
know we have been here. Now we have money to 
pay the way home. A ship goes to-morrow. T’ll 
twist his neck, dig a hole here and bury him; 
dead men keep still. You know he’ll not be the 
first I’ve killed.” 

He had tied a cloth tightly over my mouth, so 
I could not speak. My only hope seemed the 
girl, and I watched her as she stood over me. 
She was thinking, and in spite of the soft curves 
of her face her expression was hard enough to 
make her seem a fit mate for a murderer. 

When she spoke it was in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

**Giovanni, if you killed others, it was your 
business ; you were an outlaw then—one of the 
mountain band. That was different. Why not 
get rid of this man in some other way ?” 

Just then there sounded a faint cry, the quer- 
ulous wail of an infant. The young woman went 
across the basement to a shadowy corner, and 
when she reappeared she carried a babe in her 
arms. Her face was quite transformed, and even 
the man smiled. 

When the child was ready to go she put it 
down on the floor. Crawling to me, it stretched 
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out its fingers and stroked my face. 
mother cried ont : 

** See, it likes him—the little dear ! 
not kill him.” 

The man grew impatient. 

** After robbing him, shall we let him go, and 
so be caught ? or shall me give him back the 
money, and so lose our chance of getting out of 
this accursed land ? Then you'd never see 
Avento, for I can’t earn enough moncy to take 
us there. They say I’m too fierce for a work- 
man.” 

He made a gesture to drive the baby away, and 
it, frightened, began to cry. The mother caught 
it up, quieted it, and turned angrily. 

“See what you did! You’re a perfect bear !” 
Then, after a pause: ‘‘ Giovanni, when you left 
Avento you promised me and the Holy Mother 
that-you would never again kill a man.” 

He said nothing, and she continued : 

«* And just now you were about to forget. That 
is because we robbed him : one thing leads to an- 
other. Promise again—by this little one, our own 
lovely Bambino—that you will rob and kill no 
more. Do this, as you love me—as you love this 
little one !” 

While she held out the infant for him to kiss 
they looked almost fit to be models for an artist 
painting a picture. 

For a moment he hesitated ; but her influence 
seemed paramount, and gradually his face soft- 
ened ; he gave the oath she asked for. 

‘* Shall we let this man go ?” he asked, in a 
strangely gentle voice. 
chest. 

He was still bending over me, and I thought I 
heard her answering ‘‘ Yes,” when there was a 
rush from the passageway, and a man flung him- 
self upon the Italian. 

Giovanni was taken by surprise ; but in a mo- 
ment he had recovered himself, and the two men 
struggled across the basement on seemingly even 
terms. The newcomer wore a policeman’s uni- 
form. 

For an instant I lay watching them, then I saw 
the girl, still holding the baby in her arms, draw 
a stiletto from her bosom and spring toward the 
combatants. Leaping to my feet, I seized her. 

“Stop that !’ I cried. ‘ Leave things to me. 
I’ll be your friend !” 

Suddenly there sounded several sharp blows, 
such as are made by a policeman’s club, and the 
Italian, stunned, dropped to the floor. 

Seeing that his prisoner was safe, the officer 
turned to me. 

“T thought this big feller was hangin’ round 
here fur no good, an’ I’ve been layin’ fur him. A 
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watchman just told me he saw him draggin’ a 
man into a basement along here. I guess I didn’t 
get here any too quick, eh ?” Then, as the light 
fell on my face, he exclaimed : ‘* Why, if it ain’t 
Mr. Dunean !” 

I recognized him also. He was a man that I 
had been instrumental in putting onthe force. 

“Kelly,” said I, ‘‘you remember what I did 
for you. Now I want you to do something for 
me.” 

‘*Mr. Duncan, you put this coat on me, an’ I'll 
do what I can--all that’s lawful.” 

“Then step into the passageway and wait there 
for five minutes while I talk to this woman.” 

He obeyed, and [ turned to the girl; she was 
weeping over Giovanni’s prostrate figure. 

‘* Now attend to me,” I said, in my best Ital- 
ian. ‘* Perhaps I can make all right. He is not 
hurt badly. ‘Try to understand me and answer 
my questions. How do you and this man happen 
to be here ?” 

The mountain Italians are impulsive—as sus- 
ceptible to kindness as on other occasions they 
are fierce and cruel. In her distress the poor girl 
was eager to believe me a friend. She slipped the 

atch and purse into my hand as she replied : 

**T will tell you all. I come from Avento. I 
am the daughter of Massaro Alisti, the innkeeper, 
and [ ran away to marry Giovanni. At last we 
came here, and now we want to go back to Italy. 
Oh, how unfortunate we are !” 

Possibly she was passionate and untamed, I 
thought; yet there was something about her 
which forced me to believe in her honesty. I put 
more questions, and learned that Giovanni had 
for several days been without work. To-night, 
desperate for want of money, he had been led to 
resort to methods which had served him among 
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the Italian hills. I remembered Avento, a pretty 
village on the slope of the Alps, and I could not 
help pitying this pair of impulsive, untaught 
peasants. 

I called in the policeman, who was waiting ont- 
side. 

‘** Kelly, you were mistaken in thinking these 
people were about to do me an injury when you 
appeared. All they want to do is to leave the 
country. Now, I promise to see that they leave 
by the first outgoing ship. And I want you to 
forget all about this affair. Can you do that for 
me ?” 

He looked perplexed. 

‘* Well, it’s a little queer, that’s a fact. But if 
you'll make no complaint, why, that lets me 
out. So, all right—seein’ it’s you, Mr. Duncan.” 

He turned, and we heard his heavy footsteps 
ascending to the street. The girl looked re- 
lieved. 

Giovanni soon recovered from the effects of the 
clubbing he had got, which was nothing very seri- 
ous to a man of his strength. Having arranged 
with the woman that they should meet me the 
next day, or, rather, later in the same day, for it 
was long past midnight, I made my way out of 
the basement. This proved to be under an old 
building which was being repaired, and was empty 
and open. 

Soon after daylight I went to the office of a 
steamship line, then to the wharf. The little fam- 
ily were there before me. I gave the young wife 
tickets for the passage, and also money to take 
them to her beloved Avento. 

As the great ship swung out from her wharf a 
girlish figure held up a child, which crowed and 
waved its arms. It was the savior of us all—the 
Bambino of the Basement. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


Tue year is like a king. 


In winter days 


He sheathes himself in ice, a glittering mail, 
In which his enemies he may assail— 
Guarding his throne in cold and bitter ways. 
A king again, aside he quickly lays 
His helm and greaves when Summer winds her frail 
But potent spell about him in some dale 
Where Nature acts her royal mimic plays. 


Yet. to his feet again, at touch of Frost, 
He leaps from dalliance, breathes the northern air, 
Drinks deep the musk wine that the maids have trod, 
And cries: ‘* September, vassal, art thou lost ? 
Ho! I am king; my royal robes I'll wear — 


The purple aster and the golden-ro|.” 
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ENGLAND ANCESTORS. 


By G. A. Davis. 


Tu ancestors belonged to Amanda, and it had 
been the desire of her life for many years to visit 
the little town where they had dwelt, and where 
her mother was born eighty years ago. From her 
infancy Amanda had heard tales of the Rev. Jo- 
siah Ward, her grandfather, who lived in the old 
parsonage, and of her great-uncle, Major Ruggles, 
who lived in the grand Colonial house, and whose 
niece had married the Presbyterian minister. 
The Rev. Josiah’s daughter had described the 
little village among the hills, and lovingly dwelt 
o: all the features of the place; and now, when 
her daughter and I were within a stone’s throw 
of Haddon, it seemed impious not to stop and 
seek for the vestiges of the old houses, and hunt 
up some old people who might remember the two 
families now quite scattered abroad. 

So we drove into Haddon one early September 
morning. It is the most remote and silent of 
little hamlets, quite girdled round with hills, and 
out of hearing of the shriek of the locomotive. 
Nothing could be more sleepy than its aspect, as 
we drove through the single wide, dusty street, 
grass-bordered and shaded by the familiar heavy 
elms. The junction of two roads, with a tall sign- 
post, marked the beginning of the town, if town 
it could be called, and two old houses, cither one 
of which might have been the residence of the 
stately Major, faced each other near the fork. 
Nearly all the houses looked old and gray in 
their narrow dooryards darkened with elms and 
maples ; the ‘Queen Anne” structure, Heaven 
be praised ! was a thing unknown, and the local 
house painter recognized no tints but orthodox 
white and sober grays and browns. There was a 
bit of a common, with a band stand in the mid- 


dle, and a staring red-brick church looking down 
on it, and the post office and a single store over 
the way, and that was all. No hotel, no ‘‘ drug 
store,” no saloon—absolutely no provision for the 
loafing native or the casual hungry and thirsty 
traveler. <A little farther on among the white 
houses and the trim dooryards was set the high 
school, glaring like the church in new red bricks ; 
and just beyond was the old graveyard, wild with 
ragged grass and crawling blackberry vines, and 
crowded full of dark slate and sandstone slabs, 
under which the rude forefathers of Iiaddon sleep 
undisturbed by any new arrivals. Nobody was in 
the streets, nobody was lounging about the store. 
On a blackboard at the post-office window we read 
a statement, inscribed in chalk, to the effect that 
the funeral of Mrs. Lucinda Stout would take 
place this day at 2 p. M., interment in the New 
Cemetery ; but beyond this notice of the dead we 
saw no signs of the living. 

**We must hunt up the oldest inhabitant,” said 
Amanda, ‘‘ or go to the minister.” 

** Perhaps Mrs. Stout was the oldest inhabit- 
ant,” I suggested. 

Iiere we saw a gray man, advanced in years but 
not aged, serious and lean, and looking as if he 
might be the Inhabitant’s younger brother, emerg- 
ing from the high school. He crossed the road 
toward us, and we could do no better than stop 
and hail him. 

**Can you direct us to the hotel ?” was our first 
question. 

**'There’s no hotel,” he replied. 

“What! Then where do people go when they 
stop here ?” 

** Well, there had ought to be one; but we don’t 























have many folks passin’ through. 
tendin’ to stop over night ?” 

“We came,” said Amanda, eagerly, * to look 
for an old house. My mother’s family lived here 
eighty years ago, and I want to find the house 
where she was born—her father was tlre Rev. Jo- 
siah Ward, pastor of the Presbyterian Chureh— 
and the house where her uncle, Major Ruggles, 
lived.” 

The gray man combed his beard with his fin- 
gers, and looked reflectively down the street. 

‘Well, that’s standin’ yet; yis, you can see 
that. Mis’ Dunn’s livin’ there now; her hus- 
band’s mother was a Ruggles. She’s considerable 
of an invaleed, but I guess she’ll see you, and I 
presume she can tell you what you want to know. 
If you’ll take me up in your kerridge,” said the 
Inhabitant, looking at the driver, * I'll go along 
with you to the house, and if you caln’t see Mis’ 
Dunn, why, I might be able to take you to some 
other folks in the town.” 

This was a joyful beginning. Our friend 
climbed into the front seat, and Amanda, be- 
tween her thanks for his assistance, assiduously 
explained that she needed no information from 
the “‘invaleed,” but mere permission to look at 
the house. 

We drove back through the quiet, dusty street, 
back to the meeting of the roads and the old fin- 
ger post, and stopped at the first old house which 
we had passed. It stood close upon the 
road, its weather-stained square front 
darkened by a row of maples whose 
boughs brushed the mossy old roof ; the 
porch over the door had carving on its 
jutting front, and there was an elabo- 
rate fan-shaped window above it, quite 
gray with thick dust and immemorial 
cobwebs. All the faded green blinds 
were tightly shut and darkened ; it 
scemed impossible that there could ever 
have been faces at the windows, or 
voices and laughter heard where the 
stillness was so dead. ‘The stone door- 
step had been worn into a glossy hollow 
years ago, but no more feet trod it now ; 
the little brick path was green and 
slippery with moss, and little heart- 
shaped leaves and thin pale grass push- 
ed through the chinks between the 
bricks. Further along the fence was 
broken away, and a brown foot track 
led round to the kitchen door through 
rank, unmown grass, and broken-down 
grapevines fallen from their rotted trel- 
lises and left to straggle with their 
ripening burdens wherever they would. 


Was you in- 
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We stood on the stone step and lifted the heavy 
iron knocker, but nothing responded to its hol- 
low rappings. 

“Til go round and call the girl,” said otfr gray 
friend, and disappeared beyond the wilderness of 
vines. When he returned he pointed over his 
shoulder to indicate that we were expected at the 
kitchen door, and, succinctly remarking, ‘It’s all 
right,” walked straightway down the strect and 
vanished. : 

The kitchen door had its porch, too, and its 
worn stone step, and there stood a slim, sharp- 
faced girl, with short curly hair, expectantly 
smiling. 

** Mis’ Dunn’s in bed,” she said, cheerily hasten- 
ing before us into the unknown. ‘* You kin go 
right in—she don’t mind.” And without waiting 
for any protest she crossed a low-studded living 
room on the left, pushed open a door, and 
salled out, briskly : ‘* Here’s two ladies to see you, 
Mis’ Dunn !” 

It was evidently the etiquette of Haddon to 
‘‘go right in,” so we went. It was a stuffy, dark 
little bedroom, crowded with heavy old furniture, 
and on the bed was a thin, haggard old woman 
feebly trying to struggle into an upright posture. 
Amanda flew to help her up and to apologize for 
our intrusion; no explanation was possible till 
Mrs. Dunn was on her feet. 

“I dono as I’m fit to see folks to-day,” she 
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wailed, feebly, pushing back her hair and staring 
at us. ‘Ef I can move my poor old broken 
limb I'll try to git out in the settin’ room ; but 
I’m jést as full as I can be of rheumatis and 
dumb ager. Oh, deary me!” and moaning out 
these and other broken plaints, Mrs. Dunn hob- 
bled into the outer room and sank into the big 
calico-covered rocker by the stove. She had one 
of those delicate, keen New England faces, where 
every line is clear and determined, and sharp-cut 
like a cameo, and pain had carved it with still 
sharper lines. 

She listened while Amanda explained our er- 
rand, and became feebly alive to the dramatic in- 
terest of the situation which the curly-headed 
girl was eagerly drinking in. 


‘Whi, ves, yes, this is the old Ruggles house,” 


she said, with some animation. ‘* And air you 
related to the old Major ? My husband’s mother 
was a Ruggles; I’ve heerd him tell about the 
family time an’ agen, and along in Uncle Ephra- 
im’s last days he sent for him to come on and 
take keer o’ him and Aunt Polly. We come here 
from my home in Vermont forty year ago. What 
did you say your name was ?” 

Amanda satisfied her. 

And who was your mother? Amandy Ward— 
I’ve heerd there was a minister of that name here ; 
but oh, deary, deary me! I’m such a poor super- 
annooated old woman, I can’t seem to remember 
nothin’, 
feeble, I don’t seem to be able to keep things 
straight in my head. When did 
folks lived here ?” 

‘*My grandfather was pastor of the church in 
1790; my mother married and left here sixty 
I suppose it’s almost useless to try to 


My memory’s all giv’ out, and I’m so 


you say your 


Vears ago. 
find anyone who knew her,” said Amanda, sud- 
denly becoming hopeless. Mrs. Dunn moaned, 
and the girl giggled. 

‘** Dear, dear! ef my husband was here he’d hev 
it all at his finger ends—but I can’t remember 
nothin’ nowadays. I expect there’s folks livin’ 
yet who could tell you somethin’, Wat was it 
you wanted to know ?” 

*‘T only want to see the old houses,” began 
Amanda. 

‘Well, this is the Ruggles house; it’s ben 
some altered, but the rooms is mostly the same. 
My husband he fixed things up a little ahfter the 
old folks died.” 

“And the old farniture ?” I inquired. I had 
already taken stock of all that was visible in the 
living room, and discovered only two pieces 
which could date back a century: a sideboard 
with spindle legs and a bowed front, overlaid 
with numberless coats of varnish upon accretions 
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of dirt ; and a tall square clock on a shelf, with 
a looking glass below the face. 

‘* Well, there’s some old pieces left ; my hus- 
band he sot a good deal by them, but after the 
old folks died the relations all come on, and there 


was a considerable scatterin’ of ’em. Let me 
see,” said Mrs. Dunn, feebly peering forward. 


** Have Lever seen you before? You ain’t ben 
here in my husband’s lifetime, hev you ?” 

‘* No, never.” 

** Per’aps the ladies would like to see the rooms 
upstairs, Mis’ Dunn,” interjected the handmaid 
at this point. ‘* There’s the clock up there and 
the olf picture.” 

‘‘Deary me, yes! I’d forgot the old portrait,” 


said Mrs. Dunn, becoming quite excited. ‘ My 
husband he sot great store by that portrait. He 


sent it to the Centennial—hed it cleaned up and 
boxed ; and it cost considerable. Is it up garret, 
Mary ?” 

‘** In the north chamber,” said Mary. 

** But who is it ?” asked Amanda, 

“Tt’s the first minister, Sam’el Ruggles, who 
preached here in 1620—wa’n’t it 1620, Mary ?” 

*““T dono,” said Mary. ‘* It’s real old, and he’s 
got on a wig, and white pieces round his neck.” 

«Then it must be my great-grandfather—no, 
not in 1620,” said Amanda, becoming dazed with 
Mrs. Dunn tried to explain how her hus- 
band knew all about it, mingling her laments 
over his unavoidable absence with wails over her 
**dumb ager,” and had begun a narrative of a 
bad fall five years ago, the breaking of her hip, 
and the setting of the wrong one by the doctor, 
when Mary again interrupted. The story of the 
hip was an old one, but we were novelties in 
Haddon. 

‘* Shall I take the ladies up in the north cham- 
ber and show ’em the picture ?” she shouted, 
with a step toward the door. 

“Yes, yes, take ’em right up; I wish I could 
go with you, but I ain’t ben upstairs in I dono 
how long a 

Mary drove us before her, without waiting for 
the conclusion of the sentence, into a chill hall 
opening to the front of the house, and shut the 
door on Mrs. Dunn’s bewailings. 

The stairs were steep, with dark spindling ban- 
isters, and heavy hewn beams crossed the low 
ceiling. ‘The warm smell of the kitchen regions 

vas shut out, and in its stead we breathed the 
clean cool cellary odor of such old houses, a 
flavor of age and stagnation. Upstairs the cham- 
bers were darkened, the floors sunken in slopes 
and waves; the doors sagged, and the window 
frames had settled gently out of the perpendicu- 
lar. In each was the same faded carpet with a 
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staring pattern mercifully toned down by Time ; 
sparse bits of old cherry-wood furniture ; old look- 
ing glasses, tall and narrow, with surfaces breathed 
upon and blurred as if ghosts had passed over 
them, and beds whose mountainous slopes of 
feathers were covered with elaborate patchwork 
quilts and crowned with disproportionately tiny 
pillows. The homespun linen was yellow and the 
patchwork faded ; it was years, perhaps decades, 
since the sheets had been turned down or the 
pillows pressed. Everything was shut up, chilly, 
silent and finished ; the rooms were like cells in 
an old tomb where the old times were buried. 

‘‘Here’s the picture,” said Mary, dragging 
forth a packing box from a corner. 

The nails had been drawn, and she took out the 
portrait in‘its venerable tarnished frame, the Pu- 
ritan divine painted in flat, shadowless tones, like 
a modern bit of decorative art, with a prim face 
purged by the painter of all earthly passions, as 
befitted his sacred calling, two thin fingers shut 
in a Bible, a long white wig framing his narrow 
features, and white bands under his chin. 

‘*That’s him,” said Mary, proudly. ‘* They 
built this house for him, and he preached in the 
first church here.” 

“* Not in 1620,” I ventured. 

“Yes, 1620; that’s what Mis’ Dunn always 
says. I expect she’s heard her husband tell it 
all.” 

*¢ Has Mrs. Dunn no children living ?” 

**She’s got her son; he lives here. He ain’t 
merried.” 

‘*And does he take good care of her? She 
seems so weak and ill.” 

Mary screwed up her mouth at the Puritan 
minister. 

‘* Well, I guess he don’t do too much for her ; 
he ain’t very stiddy,” she said, and laughed sug- 
gestively. 

Visions of orgies in this dead house of the old 
Colonial pastor floated before our eyes ; Mrs. 
Dunn’s misery took a new meaning. 

We found that poor lady quite braced up on our 
return, since she had had a few minutes’ breath- 
ing space to realize the occasion. 

“I’m dretful sorry I can’t tell ye something 
about your folks,” she began, with a dim anima- 
tion. “I’ve ben trying to think who could. 
Old Mis’ Storrs would know; she remembered 
everybody that used to live here, and where they 
was buried. There wa’n’t a grave in the old 
buryin’ ground that she couldn’t tell you when 
it was dug and whose it was; they used to go to 
her to find out about the old family graves where 
the stones was gone, and she knew every one on 
vem. I expect Mis’ Storrs knew your mother well. 


What was her name? Did you say she was a 
Ruggles ?” 

** Ward — but where does Mrs. Storrs live 2” 
cried Amanda, with joy. ‘‘ Can we see her ?” 

“«She’s dead,” said Mary, with a broad grin. 

‘*She’s ben dead goin’ on four year,” said Mrs. 
Dunn, regretfully. ‘Oh, dear, dear me! what 
am I left here for ?—such a useless, sufferin’ old 
creetur! Mis’ Storrs is dead, but I guess old Lady 
Byles is livin’ yet-—ain’t she, Mary ? She’s gota 
great memory——” 

And here Mrs. Dunn was preparing a lament 
over her own clouded mind, but Amanda, having 
exchanged querying looks with me for the past 
few seconds, now rose hopelessly. It was clear 
that we had exhausted the present source of 
knowledge. We had seen the Ruggles house, 
and now we must find the residence of the Rev. 
Josiah, and hunt up the ancient playmates of his 
daughter, whom Amanda had fondly dreamed of 
finding. 

We had hard work to set away, for all Mrs. 
Dunn’s hospitable instincts, long dormant, rose 
in arms; but we escaped, and following our first 
intentions, set our faces toward the minister’s 
house. He lived next to the post office, Mary 
said ; but she was not hopeful of our success with 
him, and giggled so consumedly at the idea of 
his hunting up the church records for us that we 
were rather daunted in our pursuit. But we 
went, dismissing our chariotcer, and settling down 
for a long afternoon, if not a night, in Haddon ; 
and in a very few minutes we had found the last 
incumbent of the church once ruled by Josiah 
Ward, and were sitting in his brand-new study, 
shut in with a blazing kerosene stove and a strong 
smell of hot varnish. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith was a large, stolid man, 
with a bucolic expression that pervaded his very 
boots. His mind worked slowly, and did not sue- 
cessfully grapple with our errand ; to the very 
last he remained persuaded that it was the bare 
fact of Josiah’s existence that we wished to ascer- 
tain; and that instead of hunting for the resi- 
dence of a bona-fide ancestor, Amanda desired to 
be informed whether the ancestor himself had 
ever existed. He didn’t know of any church rec- 
ords ; and questioned as to the aged persons still 
above ground in Haddon, he with pains and dif- 
ficulty at last evolved the names of three. Deacon 
Judson lived at the fifth house beyond the feed 
store, and could perhaps tell us the names of the 
early ministers, and the dates of their pastorate ; 
Old Lady Byles was much sought after by all vis- 
itors for her conversational powers and surpris- 
ing memory; and old Mr. Powers was the son 
of a patriarch who had made the first clearing in 
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Haddon, and knew everybody who had ever lived 
on the spot, from the last Indian down to the date 
of his decease, 

‘* But I should advise you to consult the Gazet- 
ices,” left 
him. 


were his parting words—and so we 

It was nearing on to the hour of dinner, and 
imperatively necessary not only that board but 
bed as well should 
as 2 Visit 


be secured for us in Haddon, 
to each of the three fountains of infor- 
mation would carry us long past the time when 
the solitary stage departed to meet a westward- 
bound train. Inquiry at the store obtained for 
us the names of possible ladies who would take us 
in for the night ; and after an hour’s weary wan 
dering, and appeals on my part at divers doors, 
while Amanda, exhausted, sat drooping in the 
band stand, we secured a lodging with a smiling, 
pink-cheeked Mrs. Frost, who wore her gray hair 
woven into two hairpins over her brow, for future 
** crimps,” 


and who possessed a grown-up son 


and ‘took school teachers.” 

Mr. Frost had already heard all about us, and 
why we were in Haddon, and both he and his 
pink-and-white mother were excited to the deep- 
est interest in our mission. 

“Old Mr. Powers is the man you want,” said 
Mr. Frost. ‘He knows ’most everything that 
ever happened here in Haddon ; he’ll know where 
the minister used to live. You might as well 





“**yvIs, I KNOWED THE WARDS WELL,’ ” 
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‘* NOW, DON’T SAY A WORD—DONT YE!’” 


have gone to the town pump as to Mr. Smith to 
ask about church records !” 

‘* You take ’em round to old Mr. Powers, Wil- 
bur,” said his mother. ‘‘ Deacon Judson won't 
know nothin’; he ain’t over sixty year old. And 
they can go to old Lady Byles in the morning ; 
everybody enjoys seeing Mis’ Byles. Now, do lie 
down and rest this afternoon, for you both seem 
real tired, and Wilbur’ll take you over to old Mr. 
Powers ahfter tea.” And this kindly advice so 
exactly accorded with our feelings that we obe- 
diently followed it, and were fresh and ready to 
go forth after the evening meal. 

It was a dark night, and wet with a sudden 
shower, and we carried our umbrellas, and Wilbur 
supported Amanda on his arm, to pilot her the 
better through the Stygian dark that enveloped 
Haddon. Our host was not without a sense of 
humor, such as the genuine New Englander rarely 
lacks, and while he talked animatedly of ‘ keep- 
ing on the sidewalks” I have every reason to sup- 
pose that he led us carefully into the longest 
grass on either side of the footpath, and need- 
lessly excited our imaginations by constant allu- 
sions to gullies that we were to avoid in crossing 
the intersections of the streets. We accomplished 
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the trip, however, without serious disaster, and 
reaching old Mr. Powers’s residence, found that 
gentleman enjoying the comfort of his living 
room in the society of his daughter, and a pale, 
speechless old man with a severe and discontented 
countenance, who was toasting 


stockings at the stove. 


lis blue’ woolen 
Old Mr. Powers ‘was of a 
short, thickset build, with a round, gray bullet 
head, a stubbly face, with a large-lipped, resolute 
mouth, and a cheerful little twinkling gray eye. 
Ile received us very alfably, and resting his el- 
bows (in clean white shirt sleeves) on the arms of 
his big rocker, and joining his finger tips to- 
gether, he settled himself for conversation. 

The happiest expectations were roused in us by 
his very first reply to Mr. Frost’s leading question : 
Did he know the Ruggleses and Wards, and what 
could he tell about them ? 

‘*Knowed all about ’em,” said the old gentle- 
man, looking round upon us with the air of one 
challenging contradiction. 

“Qh, how nice!” cried Amanda. ‘Then you 

can tell me first where my grandfather lived— 
Josiah Ward, you know—that is what I am ljook- 
ing for. I want to find the 
house where my mother was 
born.” , 
‘“* Vis, I knowed the Waras 
well,” said Mr. Powers, nod- 
ding firmly. ‘‘ Knowed Sam’el 
and Eli and Ruggles—Ruggles 
was great on figgerin’-—great on 
figgers Ruggles was.” 

“Yes,” Amanda interrapt- 
ed, with delight, ‘* that was my 
uncle, who was professor of 
mathematics, And do you re- 
member my mother ?” 

‘‘Ruggles’s sister? Wal, I 
knowed there was two sisters ; 
but I don’t call ’em to mind 
now. I never heerd what be- 
came of Ruggles arter he left 
ITaddon. Eli lived with the old 
Major—Major Ruggles ; he’s in 
the big vault over to the old 
buryim’ ground. ILis funeral 
was the biggest turnout you 
ever see in Haddon. I remem- 
ber it well. The town militia 
all marched, and——” 

**And where did they live— 
where was my _ grandfather’s 
house, I mean ?” ventured 
Amanda, in the midst of this 
tide of recollection. 

«The minister’s ? 


Wal, now, 
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I don’t call to mind where the Ward boys lived 
—’cept Eli—Eli he lived with the old Major. I 
remember a story about Eli—a smart boy he was 
and full of his fun. What’s that ?” 
turning to Mr. Frost with some asperity. 

“Why, I just wanted to ask if you knowed 
where the parsonage stood in 1740—when old 
Parson Ward preached here ?” 

‘© Never preached here,” 
expectedly. 





You 46co—— 


said Mr. Powers, un- 
“Old Parson Ruggles was the first 
minister, and arter him Gridley—he had the 
church a year ; and then there was Parson White, 
and Parson Judson—and he was the last afore 
Smith. Parson Ward never preached here.” 

‘Oh, but I’m sure he did !” exclaimed Amanda. 
**] know it, because my mother always told me 
about his chureh, and all about Haddon. <Aren’t 
you mistaken ?” 

** Mistaken ? Lord, no! IHa’n’t I lived here 
seventy-nine year next July, and knowed all 
Ifaddon folks root and branch ? Why, my father 
was the first settler. You see, Haddon’s a new 
settlement ; folks was afraid to make a clearin’ 
here, on account of bein’ so near the mountains 





‘** LADIES TO SEE YOU, MIS’ DUNN.’” 
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and the Injuns, anfl the town wa’n’t laid out till 
1730. I’ve heerd my father tell many a story 
about the Injuns, and how they’d fit ’em. He 
had a good courage, my father had ; it took some 
courage for a pioneer, and the women—Lord bless 
you, the women were as rugged as the men !” 

‘‘Father’s a great woman’s rights man,” said 
the daughter, with a mild, admiring smile, while 
Amanda writhed visibly in her chair with sup- 
pressed impatience. 

“Yis, yis,” said the old gentleman, tapping his 
nails, which were worn after the pattern of M. Re- 
nan’s. ‘* Yis, I’ve always stood up for reform, 
and I say it’s got to come—go/ to. Why, look 
here at the women who pay taxes in this town— 
pay their taxes reg’ler, and ha’n’t no right toa 
voice in the makin’ of the laws—what sort o’ jus- 
tice is there in that, I want to know? ‘They’re 
a heap sight smarter’n most o’ the men, the 
women are—that’s why they’re kept down—— 
Hey ? what did you say ?” 

“Oh, I just said I thought they mostly got 
what they aimed to have—in the end,” said Mr, 
Frost, with a barely perceptible wink. ‘‘ But 
what we want to have just now is something 
about old Parson Ward. I’m surprised you don’t 
remember his house.” 

‘* Father’ll get round to it in time,” said the 
daughter, soothingly. “ His mind’s workin’. 
By to-morrow maybe he’ll have it all clear, and 
like as not can tell the ladies the hull matter.” 

“That’s bad, for by to-morrow they'll be in 
York State—imless you'll stay over ?” turning to 
us, with an inviting smile. 

‘Oh, impossible !” I replied, with a glance at 
Amanda. She, reduced to desperation, made signs 
of entreaty to our escort, who obediently returned 
to the charge upon old Mr. Powers’s waning mem- 
In vain. His mind was working with the 
greatest activity, but in channels entirely alien 
from the ground of discussion. Reminiscences 
of Indians, of church quarrels, of village councils 
and town records, interspersed with the ancient 
jokes cracked by “ Eli” and the other Ruggleses 
and Wards in their remote youth, flowed forth 
like a purling stream, but there was never a word 
of the parson; and the site of the parsonage was 
still a mystery when at nine P. M. we took a re- 
luctant leave. 

** Now,” said Mrs. Frost, at the early break fast, 
** you just go straight an’ see old Lady Byles, and 
I b’lieve you’ll get what you want from her. Men 
ain’t no good for real information such as you 
want; they haven’t that Aind of memory. She'll 
know where the pahson lived, for if she don’t re- 
member herself, she’]] remember hearing her hus- 
band tell,” 


ories. 
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So we went. Old Lady Byles lived in a neat 
little spotless white house, with the freshest green 
blinds, and the primmest little gravel path with a 
border of pinks up to the front door, and pots of 
fuchsias on either side of the steps. A clean lit- 
tle girl showed us into a sitting room full of shin- 
ing old mahogany furniture, and chairs that were 
at once a joy and an anguish for me to gaze upon ; 
and after a few minutes’ waiting among these 
riches the door was pushed open, and the most 
immaculate old lady ever seen off the stage or out 
of a story came hobbling in with a hooked cane 
like a fairy godmother. 

‘*Now don’t say a word—don’t ye! don’t ye 
tell me your names—and let me see if I know 
ye !” cried the old lady, with a smiling face and a 
hand extended and shaking to enjoin silence. 

It was hard to ent short this innocent game of 
guessing by explaining that we had never met in 
the body before; but our explanations were re- 
ceived with the greatest affability, and Lady 
Byles, with a shade more dignity, perhaps, shuf- 
fled into an adjoining room for an instant, where 
I saw her behind the door hastily exchanging 
her white apron for a dark-blue one speckled 
with white, to match the little shawl pinned 
across her chest over her neat-black dress. ‘Then 
she came out and received us formally. She was 
the prettiest old woman possible, with the deli- 
cate chiseled New England face, and silver-white 
hair rolled into two little flat curls and pinned on 
each temple; and everything about her was trim 
and spotless and fresh brushed, down to her blue 
stockings and broad felt slippers. 

And her conversation was beautiful. She had 
the neatest arrangement of words. and the prim- 
mest, prettiest old-fashioned phrases, and the most 
accurate regard for grammar. But the great 
drawback was that she had nothing to tell us. 
If we had only come when her late husband, Mr. 
Byles, was living, six years ago, she could have 
given us information without stint, but as usual, 
we were too late. 

**T remember Major Ruggles,” she assured us, 
‘and there were a number of amusing anec- 
dotes of Eli Ward ” (Eli appeared to have been 
the Joe Miller or Grimaldi of Haddon), ‘ which 
Ido not doubt you have heard, but I don’t re- 
member the rest. I am in my seventy-eighth 
year, and the memory grows feeble. And _ be- 
sides, I have only been forty years in Haddon ; 
I came from Connecticut, but Mr. Byles was born 
here. I am sorry, ladies,” waving a rheumatic 
hand above her crutch, ‘ that I cannot tell you 
as much as Mr. Byles could have.” 

We sat and talked with the old lady for the 


pleasure of the experience, and heard her opinions 
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of the writings of Longfellow and Whittier, and 
her preference for the poems of Bryant, and ‘ther 
gentle praises of the natural scenery about Had- 
don, and of the mountains that she loved to look 
at night and morning ; and then we rose to go. 
And as we were departing, and had shaken hands, 
she had a sudden inspiration. , 

‘* Have you seen old Mrs. Pratt ? She is a 
very aged lady, and perhaps would remember 
your mother.” 

No, no one had told us of old Mrs. Pratt. Mrs. 
Byles was mildly surprised, and advised us to call 
at onee—it was only the third house from her 
own—and if it were not too early in the day, and 
Mrs. Pratt were up and dressed, we might be re- 
warded, 

‘*T am not sure of the mind,” said Lady Byles, 
shaking her neat white head. ‘She is in her 
ninetieth year, and I am told she is very fee- 
ble; but you had better try. I wish you good 
success, ladies !” and she made a little bow that 
was like the beginning of a courtesy nipped in the 
bud. 

*T feel sure,” said Amanda, hopefully, ‘ that 
this is really the right person at last !” 

**7 feel sure,” I replied, ‘that she will just 
have been found dead in her bed, or have had a 
stroke of paralysis last night, and that we ought 
to have been here twenty-fours hours ago, if we 
hoped to hear anything.” 

But no such catastrophe had occurred. A se- 
vere housewife, with her front hair in crimping 
pins and the remainder ascetically screwed back 
in a hard round knot, met our inquiry for Mrs. 
Pratt with a prompt rejoinder. 

“Yes, Mis’ Pratt lives here ; but I guess you 
cahn’t see her just now. T’m just gettin’ of her 
washed and dressed, and I don’t gen’rally let her 
see folks till along in the ahfternoon. Was you 
wanting anything in particular ?” she added, see- 
ing despair settle upon our brows. 

Then Amanda went over the ground again. 
Filled with sympathy, the lady of the crimps, 
Mrs. Judson, invited us into her parlor, and 
speedily concluded that mother must see us, only 
we must wait for the completion of the toilet. 

“If you don’t mind settin’ here for half an 
hour, I'll get her ready. She’s feelin’ tolerable 
bright this mornin’, and I guess she’ll like to talk 
to ye—she’s real fond of seein’ folks, mother is. 
I'll go right in and finish her,” said Mrs. Judson, 
rising in an executive way. 

She went into an adjoining room, and through 
the crack of the door we heard shortly semi-ar- 
ticulate murmurs, accompanied by splashings and 
mutterings. Mrs. Judson was relating our er- 
rand while she performed her duties, and the re- 


~ 


cital was evidently deeply interesting, for a hoarse, 
cavernous voice responded at intervals, ‘* Law 
now !” ** (fre¢- grandfather, d’you say 2” ‘* Course 
[ know’d Mandy Ward !” and the like broken 
ejaculations, in tones of unexpected vigor. 

Finally Mrs. Judson appeared in the open door, 
and announced that mother was ready. We filed 
into the little bedroom, which held two visitors 
with difficulty, besides the heavy, dark old furni- 
ture, and the well-padded rocking chair by the 
window where the aged Mrs. Pratt was placed in 
state. At last we had found the Oldest Inhab- 
itant! She was quite brown with age, and 
shrunken into a mere bunch of wrinkles, but 
she was daintily clean and tidy, with a thin film 
of white hair under a fresh white nightcap, and 
plump, fresh pillows at her back, and over her 
lap was tucked a soft shawl, on which her with- 
ered, knotty brown hands were folded. 

**Here’s the ladies, mother!” shouted Mrs. 
Judson. ‘This is the lady who wants to know 
if yon remember Mandy Ward !” 

* Well, I guess I do!” was the gratifying re- 
sponse, in the loud, <low quaver of age and deaf- 
ness combined. Mrs. Pratt lifted up a shaking 
hand, and smiled a toothless smile, that brought 
out a new maze of wrinkles, fine-drawn as a cob- 
web, ‘I set by Mandy Ward on the same bench 
at the deestric’ school. I guess I rec’lect her well 
enough!” And she laughed a hoarse, rumbling 
laugh of satisfaction, and Amanda and I laughed 
in sympathetic chorus. 

“‘T am her daughter !” bawled that greatly re- 
lieved woman. ‘1 can’t tell you how glad I am 
to find you! And 1 want you to tell me all about 
her and where she lived. I want to see the house 
where she was born.” 

** Kin you rec’lect where Pahson Ward used to 
live, mother ?” interpreted the danghter’s more 
familiar tones. , 

‘“Pahson Ward? Well, now, I don’t remem- 
ber where the pahson’s folks lived. His church 
was out Grafton way. I know it wa’n’t far, for 
Mandy used to walk to school along of me—we 
always kept together, Mandy and me.” 

‘But his church was in Haddon!” cried 
Amanda, sorely perplexed. 

Mrs. Pratt shook her white-coifed head. 

‘“No, he wa’n’t never minister in Haddon. 
Ain’t the old Ruggles house standin’ yit, Lucilly ?” 
cried the old lady, turning to her daughter. 

‘Why, to be sure, mother—Mis’ Dunn’s livin’ 
there.” 

“Well, I guess the pahson’s folks lived there a 
spell. He merried a Ruggles—why, yis, to be 
sure, that’s where Mandy and the boys lived. Eli 
he lived to the Major’s. He was a comical fellow, 
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Eli was—full of his tricks. 


They used to tell a 
story about Eli—— 

What this immortal and presumably exquisite 
jest might have been we seemed destined never 
to know, for a fit of coughing interrupted the 
narrator, and when she had recovered, her mind 
turned to wrestle with the new idea of being face 
to face with a daughter of the infant Amanda, 

«She was a real bright gal, Mandy was—shie had 
a pretty high sperrit. 
alongside at the deestric’ school, and there wa’n’t 
many years between us—and she ain’t livin’, is 
Well, deary me! I rec’lect her in a laylock 
gown on Sundays, an’ she an’ me pickin’ posies 
on the way to church. I always liked Mandy. 
Jes’ to think that this is her darter here—and 
you’ve got jes’ such snappin’ black eyes as Mandy 
had !” leaning forward to peer into the face oppo- 
site her, and laugh, and wipe her own aged orbs 
with the clean, folded handkerchief that lay in 
her lap, smelling of dried lavender and clover. 

‘* Mother gets tired pretty easy now,” said the 
daughter, with a warning nod. ‘“‘ She ain’t been 
real well this summer, and she got kinder shook 
up along in July. She hed a fall out in the gar- 
den, and she’s ben weaker ever since.” 

‘*Not a bad fail, I hope ?” asked the sympa- 
thetic listener. 

‘* Well, it sort o’ shook her. She’s got some 
little flowers ont there that she likes to work with, 
and she was pullin’ weeds, all by herself; I guess 
one on ’em had a tougher root than common, and 
when it giv’ way she fell back kind o’ sudden, and 
that hurt her. I expect she has talked enough,” 
said Lucilly, as we made a movement of depart- 
ure. 1 presume you haven’t heard all you wanted 
to, but when she gets excited her mind ain’t what 
it was. Mother’s in her ninetieth year now.” 

‘*T am so glad only to have seen her !” cried 
Amanda. ‘ Only I can’t understand about my 
grandfather’s church.” 

“Well, I guess mother’s right,” said Mrs. Jud- 
son, with a conclusive smile. ‘‘ She ain’t never 
mistaken in a thing she’s sure of.” 


Jes’ to think now! we set 


she ? 


GIOSUE 


By MARY 


IT was in 1863, at a political banquet, that a 
poem was read by a young and hitherto unknown 
poet—a poem which made its success by coming 
just at the right moment, giving tangible form to 
ideas already present though not consciously rec- 
ognized in Italian national thought — illuming 
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Amanda’s mouth was opened, possibly to dis- 
pute the proposition, when a small boy projected 
his head into the apartment, and taking us all in 
with a greedy, comprehensive stare, cried aloud : 

** Ts the folks from Mis’ Frost’s here 2?) Wilbur 
Frost says their stage goes in harf an hour, and 
they'll have to be spry if they want to catch the 
forenoon train 1” 
dy!” cried Amanda; aud 
marily was our last call in Haddon brought to 


‘“Oh, we SO sliln- 
a close. 

We had wasted three and twenty hours, and in 
the twenty-fourth had come, as it were, by acci- 
dent, upon the Oldest Inhabitant. She remem- 
bered Mandy Ward, but the sites of the parsonage 
and of the church were still lost in oblivion. 

**T do wish I could have seen the old parson- 
age!” sighed Amanda. ‘ But we can’t expect 
everything. And if I only cou/d understand about 
the chureh !” 

Old Mrs. Pratt was still wiping her eyes and 
laughing softly to herself—possibly at the great 
joke of the facetious Eli—and Amanda stooped 
over her. 

** May I kiss you ?” said she ; and the old lady 
held up a soft, toothless mouth. 

‘Well, I didn’t think anybody’d want to kiss 
me no more,” she chuckled, and then Jeaned back 
on her pillows, still repeating, as we stepped from 
the door: ‘Jes’ to think of seein’ Mandy Ward’s 
darter !” 

**And did you find out all you wanted to ? 
asked Wilbur, when he assisted us to pile into the 
stage, and his pink-cheeked mother, with her hair 
still in the rigid bondage of crimping pins, stood 
upon the doorstep to watch our departure. 

** Not exactly,” said we both. ‘* But it was a 
great comfort to have seen Mrs. Pratt—and the 
house. And now,” concluded Amanda, “I must 
try and hunt up some one who can tell me where 
my grandfather preached.” 

“Come back and tell us when you’ve found 
out !” called Mr. Frost ; and away we drove out 
of sleepy little hill-locked Haddon. 


CARDUCCI. 


IIARGRAVE. 


the position of affairs like a lightning flash. The 
poem created immediate discussion and roused 
much hostile criticism ; the poet became the un- 
sparing object of attacks from the clerical party, 
against whom the poem was directed. ‘ Young 


Italy,” however, rallied enthusiastically round the 
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we 


banner of the new poet ; a movement began which Giosué Carducci is the poet who thus decisively 
has gone on widening and gathering strength ever declared his bent, becoming the mouthpiece of 
since, so that the poem in question may be con- the advanced thought of his day, and “Inno a 
sidered the point of departure of the new school Satana” (Hymn to Satan) was the poem which 
of Italian poetry. ‘ brought him into notice. 


——————— 


GIOSUE CARDUCCI.— FROM THE PORTRAIT BY VITTORIO CORCOS. 
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Carducci is now recognized as the greatest poet 
of modern Italy. His splendid. classical style, his 
mastery of form and diction, would insure him an 
unrivaled position among the poets of his own 
country, and a claim to distinction among his 
contemporaries in any country; but it is not by 
virtue of these qualities alone that he is the head 
of the present school of Italian poetry, but be- 
cause he is in harmony with the spirit of his day 
intellectually and patriotically ; he expresses the 
Italy of to-day. 

The “Inno a Satana”—the object of so many 
anathemas when it first appeared—is but a short 
lyric poem of terse and vigorous meter. It is not 
by any means so diabolical as its name would seem 
to imply ; it is, in fact, hard to understand (with- 
out some acquaintance with the attitude of mind 
in Italy at the date of its appearance) why it was 
considered so blasphemous. It is simply a hymn 
in praise of the Genius of Progress or Civilization, 
invoked under the name of the angel Lucifer or 
Satan—the angel who questions, reasons: and re- 
bels. It celebrates the rebellion of reason against 
ignorance, of enlightenment against darkness and 
superstition—of course directed against the cler- 
ical party. 

Outsiders to-day can perhaps scarcely appre- 
ciate the earnestness.of this intellectual revolt in 
Italy, unless theyrealize how the iron hand of 
superstition has cramped the growth of the na- 
tion ; but it is impossible to form a truthful con- 
ception of modern Italian thought without recog- 
nizing.the fact that the struggle is still going on, 
waged more openly every day. Temporal power 
has fallen, but spiritual power is still strong 
enough to be.combated. Trezza, the well-known 
philosophical and literary eritic (once a priest 
himself) writes on this subject thus strongly : ‘‘ Be- 
tween the liberal and the clerical parties, between 
science and dogma, between Italy and Papacy, no 
conciliation is possible; if we do not destroy 
Papacy, then, sooner or later, Papacy will de- 
stroy us.” 

The reaction is strong in proportion to the re- 
pression exercised. Hence the significance of 
Carducci’s “ Satana.” If Italy were to choose a 
new patron saint, her choice would undoubtedly 
fall upon Lucifer, angel of Light, hymned since 
Carducci’s poem in all conceivable ways as sym- 
bolizing progress and enlightenment. In dealing 
with Rapisardi we shall tind the same idea en- 
larged and developed. 

The grand spectacular (Italian) ballets have 
taken up this same idea of human progress, and 
symbolized it in ‘ Excelsior,” ‘*Amor,” “II 
Tempo,” etc. The leading idea is the spirit of 


light striving against darkness, the triumphs of 
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civilization, all variations of the same theme 
clothed in popular garb. 

To show Carducci’s point of view when he 
wrote liis “Inno a Satana,” we cannot do better 
than quote his own words from a letter written 
to one of his friends, afterward published in reply 
to the attacks made upon him. His words char- 
acterize the intellectual attitude of his whole 
party. ‘* My soul,” he writes, “after years of 
doubt, and search, and painful experiments, found 
her ‘ word ’ at last and Verbum caro factum est. ... 
I have hymned Nature and Reason, these two di- 
vinities of my soul and of all generous and good 
souls, divinities hated by a recluse, self-torturing 
and ignorant asceticism under the names of 
‘Flesh’ and ‘World,’ and excommunicated by 
Theocracy under the name of ‘ Devil.’” Hence 
it appears that Carducci’s Satan resolves himself 
into nature and reason. All his poems hymn 
these two ‘‘ divinities,” and he always rebels’ 
against what he calls ecclesiastical and intellectual: 
*‘yokes.” He wages constant and contemptuous 
war against the romantic school (though in the 
course of Carducci’s generation this has grown’ 
out of date). About this Romantic school in 
Italy a word of explanation may be needed. ‘The’ 
reaction against Romanticism, so marked in Ital-! 
ian thought even at the present day, is closely: 
connéeted with the rebellion of the thinking’ 
classes against Papacy, a connection not alto- 
gether evident at first sight, perhaps. 

It is a contempt for that form of sentimental- 
ism encouraged by a certain school of religious 
thought —“‘ sentimentalism ” being perhaps the 
best English equivalent for the Italian ‘‘ roman- 
ticismo,” a disposition to view the world through 
the colored glasses of sentiment rather than in 
the clear light of common day. It is alien alike ° 
to the scientific, unbiased judgment of things,’ 
and to the ancient Greek mental attitude which 
looked at nature with the clear, frank eyes of 
childhood, free from the sickly sentiment which 
so often clouds our modern gaze. There has been 
a reaction in most European countries against the 
‘* romanticismo ” which pervaded the earlier part 
of the present century, tingeing it with hues re- 
flected from the Middle Ages, but the reaction is 
stronger in Italy than elsewhere, probably because 
the romantic influence was so strongly felt in 
Italy, and because it is in reality entirely alien 
to the Italian clear, practical intellect. Modern 
Italian romanticism was fostered by the Catholic 
school of the first half of this century, by the 
writers of the Manzonian school. The spirit of 
calm submission and somewhat melancholy resig- ’ 
nation to all injustices practiced by the powers 
then in authority, inculcated by such writers, was 
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at variance with patriotism, for at that time pa- 
triotism was obliged to fight, not to submit. The 
Manzonian school, being no longer in tune with 
the spirit of the age, is impatiently pushed aside 
by the new school of thought. 

Carducci’s face is always set against the roman- 
tic, whether he attacks it with his polished: satire, 
or whether he seeks refuge from modern senti- 
mentalism in Hellenism, the antipodes of what 
is morbid in the thought of our day. This re- 
turn to the healthy paganism of ancient Greece 
has inspired some of, his happiest efforts ; ‘ hat- 
ing to linger in the dim recesses of the church 
aisles,” as he puts it, he seeks Nature. ‘‘In una 
chiesa gotica” (in a Gothic church), expressing 
this idea, ‘* Primavere Elleniche ” (Greek spring, 
or, rather, Greek songs of spring), exquisite verses 
written in different Greek meters—Molic, Doric, 
Alexandrian, and breathing the true Greek spirit 
—are specimens of this vein. In ‘* Classicismo e 
Romanticismo,” a telling little poem in two parts, 
Carducci expresses the difference between the two 
schools of thought in the clear, concise form 
which is one of his most admirable character- 
istics. In ‘* Classicismo” he invokes the sun, 
harbinger of day, parent of songs, of light, of 
joy, of work in the open fields, whilst in ‘* Ro- 
manticismo” he avers his contempt for the sickly 
moon, with her hateful nunlike face, ‘* celeste 
paolotta ” (‘celestial nun”), who presides over 
churchyards, ruins and poets’ disappointments, 
parent of inactivity and weakness. The idea is 
not a new one; it has already been used by a 
French poet, but the poem is clever. Another, 
directed also against ‘‘ Manzoniana,” showing 
Carducci in one of his most charming moods, 
sparkling with tender playfulness, is ‘* Davanti 
San Guido.” But in ‘* Il Cuore” (The Heart) 
he uses stronger terms, turning the blade of his 
merciless satire against his opponents, ridiculing 
the idea of sentiment, and terming the heart— 
beloved weapon of the Romanticists—‘“‘ vil mus- 
colo nocivo ” (that vile, hurtful muscle). 

As a satirist Carducci has scarcely a rival among 
the poets of the present day ; he is inexorable, full 
of passion, yet always light and limpid in form, 
his language always superbly classical. ‘‘ No 
one,” says the critic Trezza, ‘no one like Car- 
ducci possesses the secrets of laughter and of tears, 
no one rises to such heights of thought, yet al- 
ways maintaining his nervous, clear, transparent 
form of expression.” 

To Carducci belongs, moreover, the credit of 
enriching Italian poetry by introducing, or,- more 


properly speaking, reviving, certain meters. Seek- - 


ing for a new form wherein to exptess his ideas, 
being, as he puts it (in ‘Il Preludio ”), “ weary 


of the usual meters, looking for new and less acces- 
sible rhymes,” he turns to the Greek-Latin lyric, 
reproducing some of the ancient meters with 
great success, such, for instance, as the Ascle- 
piadic, the Aleaic, the Sapphic, ete. His first 
essay in these appeared in 1877, and has since 
been followed by other volumes, all bearing the 
title ‘‘Odi Barbare.” These ‘ Barbarie Odes ” 
are so called because they reproduce in Italian 
verse the ‘barbaric harmonies” perceptible in 
Latin verse, marking the accentuated syllables in 
the reading. Such revival of ancient rhythms 
has been attempted before Carducci’s time, it is 
true, in various countries and at different epochs. 
But to Carducci belongs the merit not merely of 
having resuscitated dead forms of poetry, but 
of having infused into them the living spirit of 
modern thought. Without living thought to ani- 
mate them such revivals of obsolete forms must 
necessarily fail—as indeed Carducci’s predecessors 
on this field did fail, not one of them rising above 
mediocrity. Carducci has succeeded in impart- 
ing animation and life to his ‘* Odi Barbare,” 
though whether these antique forms will be re- 
ceived finally into Italian poetry as national. po- 
etical forms is a question which only the future 
ean decide. As adopted by Carducci they have 
the charm of antique classical purity and elegance, 
and at the same time they possess freshness and 
eriginality. They deal of many themes—love, pa- 
triotism, nature, satire. Among the most beau- 
tiful wo notice a poem on the death of the young 
Prince Napoleon in South Africa, then ‘ Ode alle 
Fonti del Clitunno,” splendid in ideas and glow- 
ing imagery, ‘‘ Io triumphe,” a colloquy between 
Romans of old, in which modern Italian art, sci- 
ence and politics are held up to derision. 
Carducci is essentially a lyric poet; it is his 
own conviction, expressed in his own words, that 
‘* the epic is dead and was buried some time ago.” 
Ilis genius is essentially lyrical, his poems possess 
in an eminent degree that concentrated nervous 
force which makes every line, every word, of tell- 
ing and just effect. No redundancy, no forced 
lengthiness, no superfluity ; his verse is concise, 
polished, clear-cut and chaste as a Greek gem. 
This is Carducci at his best, whether he be hymn- 
ing his ‘‘ Lidia” in an idyl redolent of the laurel 
groves of Greece, bathed in limpid air, with the 
sapphire sea at their feet, or whether he be pur- 
suing his opponents with the keen sword of irony 
in the prose and turmoil of modern life. 
Carducci is the greatest poet of New Italy—of 
educated New Italy, one should say—for his very 
refinements and excellences of style, his classic 
elegance, and his frequent use of Latinism, not 
yet received into Italian (which, though they 
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point to future enrichment of the language possi- 
bly, yet need study in order to be appreciated or 
even understood at present), tell against his pop- 
ularity with the masses. That is, not merely with 
the great masses of the people, but with all save 
the learned ; for in his later works his language 
is often so severely classical (as in the ‘* Odi Bar- 
bare’) that people of ordinary attainments find 
it too difficult to be read with enjoyment. Also 
in his later poems there seems a lack of that warm 
human sympathy and feeling which endear a poet 
In ‘* Piemonte ” (published 1890) 
we have classic erudition, elegance, historical and 
political allusions, but no depth of feeling, 
lusion to social problems or human daily joys and 
sorrows ; we do not find the people’s poet. 


to his readers. 


no al- 


It is easy to imagine, given the characteristics 
of the poet, that his genius would adapt itself to 
the sonnet, and in fact he has produced some 
gems in this form of art. “A Dante,” and the 
well-known ‘Il Bove,” The Ox (an English trans- 
lation of which, by Frank Sewall, is herewith ad- 
joined), are masterpieces. 

A few words of biography relating to Italy’s 
great modern poet may be of interest. Carducci 
was born July 27th, 1836, at Valdicastello, in 
Tuscany, his family being descendants of Fran- 
ceso Carducci, gonfaloniere or standard bearer of 
Florence. Tis father, a physician, was member 
of the ‘*‘ Carbonari” (a political sect), and had 
been arrested and indicted by the law—from 1838 
to 1843 we find him pursuing his avocation as 
doctor in the Tuscan Maremma. Some of Car- 
ducei’s most beautiful and touching poems are 
inspired by his recollections of this sojourn of his 


THE 





OX. 


childhood in the Maremma. He writes of this 
period: ‘*'The recollections most precious to me, 
though tinged with sadness, all my childish ideals, 
my love—all are for the Maremma. My mother, 
a woman of great talent and strength of mind, 
taught me to read, and made me learn by heart 
serchet’s poems ; my father taught me the cho- 
ruses in Manzoni’s dramatic poems. When I was 
eight years of age my father put into my hands 
the Latin grammar, which I had to commit to 
memory, and every day I translated, either aloud 
or in writing, from Latin into Italian, or vice 
versd-—all this without having it explained prop- 
erly. My father had a very fair library for a doc- 
tor in the Maremma, one which bore witness to his 
half-literary, poetical, half-romantic and revolu- 
tionary tastes. In it were to be found Manzoni 
(splendidly bound), Rollin, Thiers, Sismondi, 
Macchiavelli, Guiscardi.” 

When reading history, young Carducci imag- 
ined himself in turn Scipio, Gracchus, or Brutus, 
and would enact his part so seriously with his 
playmates that their games often ended in blows. 
Then his father would interfere, and inflict as a 
punishment the reading of Manzoni’s ‘‘ Morale 
Cattolica,” which caused the ber to conceive a 
strong antipathy for Manzoni anc. the Manzonians, 
In 1847 (at eleven years of age) he wrote his first 
verses, ‘* On the Death of an Owl.” In 1861 Car- 
dueci was appointed professor at the University of 
Bologna, where he still delivers his splendid lect- 
ures on literature. In 1863, as we have seen, he 
expressed his bent with the ‘* Inno a Satana,” 
adopting the pseudonym “ Enotrio Romano,” des- 
tined to become so famous. 


OX. 


“7” amo, pio bove.” 


I nove thee, pious ox; 


a gentle feeling 


Of vigor und of peace thou giv’st my heart. 


How solemn, like a 


monument, thou 


art! 


Over wide fertile fields thy calm gaze stealing, 
Unto the yoke with grave contentment kneeling, 
To man’s quick work thou dost thy strength impart. 
He shouts and goads, and answering thy smart, 
Thou turn’st on him thy patient eyes appealing. 


From thy broad nostrils, black and wet, arise 


Thy breath’s soft fumes ; 
Like happy hymn, thy 


Of emerald, broad 


and the still air swells, 


lowing’s mellow strain. 


on 


the grave sweetness of thy tranquil eyes 
and still reflected 


dwells 


All the divine green silence of the plain. 


Giosve Carpvucct. 
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MAP OF THE CAUCASUS RANGE, 
A JOURNEY TO THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


By Erra B, DoNALpDson, 


WE were going into an unknown land, and we 
realized the fact when we started out to buy a 
guidebook thither. At the largest shops of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow we were met by the re- 
sponse, in answer to our confident question on 
the subject, ‘‘ We have no guide to Persia, and 
have never heard of one.” Murray and Baedeker 
failed us for once, though we finally fell back on 
the meagre information of the former in regard 
to the route of this mysterious land. That same 
response followed us all the way to Tiflis, coupled 
there with the addition of, ‘* What do you want 


, 


in Persia ? No one goes there ;” or the advice, 
“You must take a native to guide you ; it’s dan- 
gerous, and there are no roads.” All these re- 
marks, delivered in French or German—for Eng- 
lish is unknown—made us only the more eager to 
start on our way, however, and we really started 
when we left Moscow. 

A prosaic ride of over two days in the comfort- 
able and luxuriously cushioned cars of the Rus- 
sian railroad, through an uninteresting country, 
brought us to Rostoff. We had expected to go 
further, and then, by way of the ‘‘ Dariel Pass” 
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over the Caucasus Mountains, reach Tiflis, join 
friends and travel on. But at Rostoff we were 
greeted by, ‘* Roads washed away in pass!” Cheer- 
ing news, this, when we had gathered it and 
packed it into this comprehensive sentence, from 
the various languages floating around in the at- 
mosphere. 

Gathering more particulars about the impassa- 
ble pass in the hour or two we spent at midnight 
in the waiting room, we, as well as several men 
of French, German and Russian extraction, aban- 
doned the hope of reaching Asiatic Russia by the 
‘grandest pass in the world.” 

We, as Americans, clung to that hope the long- 
est, then solaced ourselves with one of the deli- 
cious infant chickens served up at the buffet sta- 
tions, sought a hotel, and slept the sleep of the 
just till next day, or, rather, later that same 
day. We found we could take a steamer through 
the River Don and the Sea of Azov to the Black 
Sea, reach Batoum, thence go by rail to Tiflis, 
and so meet our friends. 

That afternoon found us on the little steamer, 
and we started down the River Don with a heart- 
ache for the ** pass we'd left behind us.” Being 
the only foreigners on board (or was it our dis- 
tingué appearance 7), the proprietor of the boat— 
in fact, of the whole steamboat line—soon be- 
nignly approached us, and to our usual volley 
of “ Parlez- vous frangais ?” ‘* Sprechen sie 
Deutsch ?” * Do you speak English ?” petrified 
us with delight by replying brokenly in English. 
Delight reigned all around : with him, because he 
could practice his almost-forgotten accomplish- 
ment on us, the first English-speaking poople he 
had met in years—with us, because an English 
word sounded like music, and because we could 
possibly find out something about boat connec- 
tions, times of arrival, ete., information still with- 
held from us because no one on shore seemed to 
know where or when anything went, or was able 
to talk anything but the language of “ offs ” and 
** owskies.” 

Ignorance was bliss this time, however, for 
after labored remarks and questions in one-sylla- 
ble words and primitive sentences, we found it 
would take us at least a weck to reach Tiflis, and 
our friends would be far into Asia before that. 
The aforementioned delight changed to conster- 
nation. We began to feel sure that we could 
have crossed that pass, and the farther we steamed 
away from it the higher rose that feeling; all 
America seemed to be looking at us to uphold 
her glory, and we declared, ** We Americans will 
cross that pass some way.” At this opportune 


moment, in quite a theatrical manner, a tugboat 
hove in sight in the opposite direction, and our 
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Russian friend of unimpeachable manner and un- 
pronounceable name told us that was his tugboat, 
too. 

**Oh,” I exclaimed, ‘I wish I were on it, go- 
ing back to Rostoff!”’ ** Would you like to ?” said 
he; and, on my eager affirmative, he said we 
should do it. A signal soon brought the little 
tug and the big steamer side by side; our light 
luggage was transferred, and with hearty thanks 
and good-by to our benefactor, we soon left him 
behind, the curious crowd hanging over the 
steamer rail, eager to see these important for- 
eigners for whom two great vessels had stopped 
their onward career. 

The two men of the tug made things as com- 
fortable as possible for us, and during our slow 
progress back I played my guitar, and we feasted 
our eyes on the sand-bank scenery of the Don, 
with its famous Cossack villages. Would we catch 
that train out from Rostoff ? To avoid unneces- 
sary strain on the nerves of my readers I briefly 
state that we didn’t. 

We spent the next day amid discouraging re- 
marks and prophecies, and on the train it was the 
same; but the spirit of the American eagle and 
the shadow of the Stars and Stripes never departed 
from us, and we modestly but firmly asserted that 
we would not turn back, and that we would get 
through. 

We arrived at Vladikafkas, one of the milder 
forms of consonant-afflicted names of the Russian 
territory, and the place where all doubts would 
become certainties or be dispelled ; for this is the 
gate of the Caucasus. 

The railroad was the last we saw for over three 
months, and leaving it, we made our way over to 
the post-wagon station, and breathlessly awaited 
the verdict when we had proffered our request. 
Yes, we could cross, though between two stations 
the ten-mile road was washed away, and the only 
means of travel was on foot or horseback. 

We started out for the bank, as ready money 
was about exhausted. Lo! a new difficulty awaited 
us—‘* Brown Bros.” had no agents in Vladikafkas. 
Evidently ‘* Brown Bros.” had never even remotely 
entertained tho idea that any of their patrons 
would so far forget the customs of their prede- 
cessors and ignore beaten tracks as to find their 
way to this region. Vladikafkas Bank had quite 
a sensation, aud we created a breeze for awhile 
with the French and German agents; but alas! 
with much politeness they had to decline favor- 
ing our letter of credit, for fear of getting into 
trouble with the head concern. Back to the office 
we rushed, explained matters to the dull Russian 
brain of the head official, and finally he, though 
he regarded with suspicion the hitherto unknown 
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letter of credit, yet with the kind-heartedness and 
politeness shown everywhere to us in Russia, al- 
lowed us to proceed with his conveyance, taking 
a receipt for the money. 

We found we had two fellow travelers, Tartars, 
and we four traveled in a diligence for a few sta- 
tions, during which our new friends started an 
animated conversation, and we all found out a 
great deal by means of signs, a few Russian words 
and frequent reference to more in the little vo- 
cabulary in ‘* Murray.” They even went so far as 
to offer us some lunch, which we politely declined. 
Fate, in the shape of the post authorities, parted 
us, and each couple was given a troika and two 
horses. ‘These troikas were funny little green 
boxes, guiltless of springs, seats or tops, and set 
on four wheels. The driver passed ropes back and 
forth through rings each side of the wagon, piled 
straw on them, then as the horses were harnessed 
we climbed in, settled ourselves on the improvised 
seat, and when our goods and chattels, guitar, 
hand bag and portmanteau were piled in there 
was little room to get cold in, though the driver 
did sit on the portmanteau. The spirited horses, 
scarcely giving the driver a chance to get in, were 
off at a gallop, which they generally kept up dur- 
ing the next ten- or twelve-mile stage. They are 
little worked, and the rope reins do not act as any 
restraint, but simply keep the team in the road, 
a fine military one which winds around over the 
mountains in beautiful grades, which prove that 
these slow Russians excel in the art of roadmak- 
ing. These rope reins, by the way, are not ar- 
ranged like ours, and the driver has to hold four 
ends in his hands, where there are two horses (six, 
where there are three, etc.), and the 
one time I tried driving I got hope- 


reviewed. Russian forts and citadels bristle at ev- 
ery point, and show how vain would be resistance 
from the conquered tribes of Caucasia. But as 
we climb higher to the wild mountain fastnesses 
we are also impressed with the fact that there are 
yet some tiny villages perched high among the 
steep crags which, bold and free and invincible, 
still scorn to acknowledge the power of the Czar. 
These bold mountaineers farm their little foot- 
holds on the crags, and the steep precipices pre- 
sent a wnique appearance with their patches of 
grain and grass. 

Sometimes a Georgian woman appears, with a 
great jar of water on her head, but though her 
step is free and graceful and she looks picturesque 
in her parti-colored costume, we look in vain for 
the world-famed beauty of this race until we reach 
Tiflis, at the end of a two days’ journey, and then 
we are greatly smitten with their appearance. 
jut it is a case of ‘fine feathers make fine 
birds,” for they are the most richly dressed 
women in the world, and when we grow critical 
and examine them the swarthy complexion, high 
cheek bone and Jewish nose are still there. 

At Tiflis are many new sights, but we have to 
prepare for our onward journey, which we will 
have to make alone, for our friends are on the 
eve of departure when we arrive. We receive 
many warnings and injunctions, and requests to 
accompany them, regardless of needed rest, but 
we disdain all. Are we not sufficient unto our- 
selves ? And have we not successfully crossed 


the chain of mountains which formerly repre- 
sented the end of the world to those beyond, and 
over which no man dared cross for hundreds of 





lessly confused, and wondered how in | 


the world anyone could guide those 
horses. However, one loses sight of 
such trifles, or it only adds a spice to 
the pleasure of whirling along those 
rouds and around the curves, two 
wheels just tilting over the edge of 
the precipice as we dash around. 
Things became a little too spicy later, 
when I had to mount a horse for the 
first time in my life, and crawl along 
on a two-foot road crumbling at the 
edge of the precipice on one side 
and with a vast rocky wall at the 
other. 

However, the surface broadened aft- 
er awhile, though all road ceased, and 
bridges being wrecks, we had to ford 
the mountain torrents. Along the 
lower slopes Russian troops were being 
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years? <A promised guide failed us, and we re- 
solved to go on entirely alone. It would be so 
much the more exciting. 

In a few days we were ready for 
and we presented ourselves again at the post- 
house, to find only a Tartar in the office. Con- 
fidently demanding a “troika” and ‘‘dwa lo- 
schida ” (two horses), we were furnished with 
these articles after a suitable, or what seemed to 
us a very unsuitable, time had elapsed. Really, 
I never knew till I got there what a helplessly 
enraged feeling comes over one who has to stand 
and see the snaillike movements of an official, 
without even the mild compensation of being 
able to say “Hurry!” or, “We are in great 
haste.” Our first accomplishment in Russian, 
owing to the universal torpor, was scori (quick), 
which has a comforting sim- 
ilarity to our ** scurry,” and 
that we used at all times, in 
season and out of season. 

At last we are off ; 


our journey, 


the 
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bells jingle on the high Rus- 
sian horse collars, and we 
dash away, late in the after- 
noon, after having made a 
raid on that official some- 
where about early dawn. 
This time we ride through 
the night till two o’clock 
the next morning; and the 
weirdness and charm of that 
night are with me yet, as [ 
can almost see the wooded 
heights, yawning precipices 
asi. and almost a dozen tiers of 
the road above and below, 
all bathed in glorious 
moonlight. This pass of 
Diligan is more beautiful, 
though not so grand, per- 
naps, as that of the Dariel. 
had been warned that it was dangerous to 
travel at night, but except for one or two pedes- 
trians at a certain turn we had all the glory and 
grandeur of the scene entirely to ourselves, 
though once, when the driver stopped, got out 
and softly whistled to his hot and panting horses, 
a dim suspicion crossed us that he might be in 
league with brigands, and this the signal. Noti- 
ing happened, however, except that the team got 
a needed three-minute rest, and we were off 
again. Finally rest for us became necessary, 
and at the next posthouse we planned to spend 
the night. 

My husband tried doors and windows, 
locked. ‘Then driver tried his hand. 
sult, naturally. 


We 


All 
Same re- 
Whereupon ensued a limited 
** Gastinitza,” 


but entertaining conversation. 
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DARIEL PASS AND FORTRESS, 


said Mr. D., after a peep at the ever-faithful 
“* Murray.” ‘* Ugh! Gastinitza,” grunted the 
driver, in reply. 

Comprehensive sweeps of my husband’s hand 
in the direction of a supposable town and hotel 
called forth more grunts from the amiable driver, 
who seemed willing to stand there all night and 
hold up his end of the conversation. But no 
hotel, or even settlement, being revealed, we, after 
a change of horses, departed. At the next sta- 


tion we managed to get in, but found both the 
bare wooden benches of the room occupied, se we 
had our tick filled with straw by the grunter, and 
throwing ourselves on the floor, we were asleep in 
two minutes. 

The world looked bright and fresh when we 
awoke next morning, and we felt fresh and hun- 
gry. Not for a moment had we forgotten, since 
reading it in the guidebook, day before, that the 
lake just at hand contained delicious trout, and 
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my husband now went out in quest of those fish, 
to afford usa little variety with the plain food we 
had to carry with us. Soon he came in with five 
fine fellows as trophies of his skill—in bargain- 
ing. ‘Two we had cooked, and they disappeared 
with a rapidity which must have astonished even 
the stolidity of our attendant. The other trout 
served us for lunch further on, and as it was al- 
ways a feast or a famine with us, traveling thus, 
we also had for supper fresh eggs and a water- 
melon, which we ate to ‘‘ keep it,” as the weather 
was warm. The night following was one of hor- 
rors. We did not keep that melon, and as the 
hours dragged away we vowed we never wished to 
see another trout, and eggs would be forever held 
in scorn. I recovered soonest, and when morning 
broke we resolved to move on to Erivan as soon as 
possible. 

My better half was beyond plans or orders, so I 
went out to the back veranda, found our little 
Russian, and said, decisively : ‘‘ Troiki, dwa los- 
chida, seurri.” ‘Si chasse, si chasse,” he oblig- 
ingly remarked ; and by this time we had learned 
that that meant “right away,” or, literally, ‘‘ this 
hour,” which is as near as these snails can ap- 
proach our “‘ this minute.” 

A few minutes passed, during which I made 
two or three voyages to that veranda. No horses. 
Another hunt produces the little man, and this 
time I add, ‘‘ Si chasse,” very forcibly, and stamp 
my foot. This evidently fetches him, and pres- 
ently the troika and horses are really ready, and 
a proud triumph swells my bosom as I contem- 
plate my work. 

Erivan is a large city in the province of Ar- 
menia, and here we remained a few days visiting 
the wonderful fruit gardens and vineyards, com- 
ing away loaded, from the bounty of their owners, 
with plums, peaches, apricots, figs, nuts, grapes, 
etc., and also driving out to the celebrated old 
monastery of Etchmiazdin. We became yery fa- 
miliar during eight days with Mount Ararat, 
probably the grandest mountain in the world, as 
it arises in solitary grandeur from the plain, its 
head covered with the snows of centuries, beneath 
which, so say the natives, lies the ark of Noah, 
protected by the gods from sacrilegious hands of 
relic hunters. During four days of travel we were 
in sight of this mountain, and then we reached 
Nackhitchivan, or ‘* Place of the First Descent,” 
for here, they say, Noah lived after he descended 
Ararat, and it is presumed that here he remained, 
for just outside the city walls is his tomb, resplen- 
dent with fresh whitewash within, and surrounded 
with graves all dug upand pillaged of their treas- 
ures. We carefully conveyed away a piece of an 
Oriental wine bottle as a specimen of the original 
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which made such havoe with the ancient ark-itect, 
and it probably has just as good a claim to genu- 
ineness as many other relics, There must have 
been an unchronicled family quarré] in the Noah 
family, for Mrs. Noah’s tomb is found several 
hundred miles farther on, and across the river. 

When we reached this river, Araxes, we were 
on the borders of the land of promise, and for the 
last time alighting from the troika, we sought 
out, amid the usual difficulties, some one to take 
us across the river. The only answer we could 
obtain was a negative to that, and my husband 
started out for some one who could talk. After 
an interval he appeared with a Russian officer in 
tow, who, with the aid of French when his Ger- 
man failed him, and vice versa, told us that Rus- 
sians could not be induced to work any time but 
broad daylight, and he cordially invited us to 
spend the afternoon and evening at his house. 
We accepted, for the posthouse was even more 
uninviting than its predecessors, and I was not 
feeling well. We received a warm welcome from 
our Russian hostess—who, however, was not even 
the linguist that her husband was—and they made 
us as comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

But what a forlorn, uninviting, half-barbaric 
place Djulfa is, as, semi-Russian, semi-Persian, it 
stands at the border, a cross between two unde- 
sirable breeds, as it were! No trees, no vegeta- 
tion, three or four houses surrounded by high 
walls, a customhouse and the posthouse—bleak, 
sandy flats, and general desolation—this is Djulfa. 

Next day the required ferryboat appeared ; and 
such a boat! A square platform on a keel, pro- 
pelled by the current, as it was pushed out into 
the stream by a cable across, and brought to the 
opposite shore where the water was shallow, but 
still so deep that we and our baggage had to be 
carried over in single installments, each on the 
back of a Persian; and oh, how I longed for our 
‘‘kamaret” to catch a snap shot at my dignified 
husband ! but that impish instrument never did 
happen by any chance to be where it was wanted, 
so my opportunity passed. The ‘ kamaret” 
might further have served to quiet these fellows, 
as our majestic presence did not seem to do, when 
to their great dissatisfaction we refused to pay 
fees to eight or nine of them, because, contrary to 
our orders and entreaties, each one had picked up 
some article, even to the minutest piece of our 
luggage, and insisted on carrying it over and then 
demanding “pul,” that hated word for money 
with which we had become so familiar. Unex- 
pected assistance arose to our aid in the shape of 
a small but warlike and bristling German, who 
danced so frantically among our attendants and 
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chattered so fiercely at them that the crowd soon 
dispersed, leaving only one or two, who would pre- 
sent themselves at the window of the German’s 
house, at frequent intervals, relieving the monot- 
ony of the landscape, and seeking to have their 
wrongs righted—which event, however, is still in 
the future. 

We took refuge in the house of our deliverer, 
who proved to be the one European there and the 
telegraph operator, for the Garden of Eden is 
connected with the outside world by a telegraph 
line. But as telegrams are apt to take a week to 
reach Tabriz, which isa three or four days’ journey 
from here by horseback, one fails to see the brill- 
iant advantages of this innovation. 

Well, we had reached the country of our desti- 
nation, the supposed site of the Garden of Eden, 
and truly times had changed since Adam’s reign, 
for everywhere it appeared as if the land had 
never recovered from Noah’s flood. Dry, baked 
sarth, small and large stones, bare rocks, and not 
a tree, not a shrub nor a blade of grass—over all 
the late September sun beating down hot and 
pitilessly, like that fiery sword of old, set to keep 
all intruders out—and there lay three or more 
days’ journey between this and the city where we 
hoped to gain a temporary rest. No time for 
self-pity, for we must find the means of convey- 
ance, and this was by horse, there being no roads 
and no wagons in this forsaken land. ‘The little 
German undertook this matter, and presently two 
animals were brought who looked perfectly in 
keeping with the surroundings, and who must 
have been the original pair preserved by Noah, 
Where were my dreams of prancing Arab steeds, 
gayly caparisoned ? Dispelled in a moment by a 
framework of bones on ‘four legs, one at each 
corner,” the airy whole surmounted by the native 
saddle, a huge, ungainly affair which seems to be 
left on the poor creature day and night. 

There seemed no alternative but to engage these 
inviting structures, and after much fierce gestic- 
ulation and prancing on the part of the little Ger- 
man the bargain was concluded, and in the cool 
of the afternoon we started, each mounted on the 
native saddle and the baggage, and under all, 
somewhere or other, the remains of the horse. 
My faded yellow animal had a way of endeavor- 
ing to rest the lower part of his countenance on 
the ground every few moments, and though he 
perhaps did not do it to annoy me, but because 
his fore legs gave way involuntarily, it was too ex- 
citing, and I exchanged it for the calm and un- 
impassioned steed of my husband. We were to 
spend the night at the house of the ‘‘ chavadar,” 
or man who owned our horses, for of course no 
such thing as a hotel had ever been heard of, and 


no such thing as patronage would be given it if it 
did exist, for foreign travelers are like angels’ 
Visits. 

The whole population of the three or four 
houses turned out to see us, but we calmly ate 
our frugal meal, and, moved by the evident curi- 
osity of the hostess in regard to our chocolate, 1 
gave her a tiny piece, which she received with 
grunts, examined with a langh, and then tucked 
it in her braid of hair, drawing it out on the ad- 
vent of each new neighbor, to be examined by all 
again with curiosity and very evident disgust. 

The house was just a small, square box of mud, 
one room, a small hole for a window and a very 
low door. We wondered if we were to sleep 
there, and whether the other young couple were 
to occupy it also. I became so disturbed at the 
prospect that my husband went on a tour of in- 
vestigation, and returning, reported that we could 
get on the roof, and that a straw stack there 
would furnish a good bec. For these people al- 
ways stack their straw and hay on the roof, where 
no one can reach it without alarming the in- 
mates, a fact which is a sufficient commentary on 
the honesty of these simple children of the East. 
I hailed this report with delight, was duly hoisted 
up, and we then and there, bag and baggage, dis- 
appeared before the astonished eyes and remon- 
strating gestures of our hosts. With straw, our 
rug, the friendly stack and an open umbrella, we 
enjoyed a refreshing sleep that night beneath the 
stars and the full moon. 

At three o’clock next morning we were up and 
ready to depart. But, alas! a messenger arrived 
with news of a sidesaddle sent to Djulfa for me 
by a missionary friend, and our officious ‘* chava- 
dar” would go back and get it, spite of our vehe- 
ment protests, for our friend was waiting for us 
further on, and would return if we did not soon 
arrive. By this we were delayed five hours, and 
the wreck of a horse was nearly annihilated, and, 
worst of all, the saddle was not given to the man. 
We had to make our start when the sun was high, 
and the next thirteen hours were perhaps the 
most miserable I ever expefienced, for that 
amount of time was consumed in crawling along 
the sandy wastes, under the broiling sun. Mid- 
way we stopped for a watermelon lunch at a 
‘*caravanserai,” or stopping place for caravans. 
We intended to remain for a much-needed rest 
and start again when it was cooler, but when my 
husband, by pointings at the sun, its descent, 
the horses and me, signified our intention to the 
“chavadar,” horror and consternation perched on 
his brow, and with emphatic drawing of his fin- 
ger across his throat and other gestures, he made 
us understand that, should we do that, a dreadful 
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fate would await us, and our throats would prob- 
ably be cut. 

At this cheering news we reluctantly prepared 
to mount, when, looking up, we beheld an Amer- 
ican riding into the inclosure. Before his ques- 
tion we knew this must be our friend, who had 
heard of us and was awaiting us, and an angel 
could not have been more welcome. How pleas- 
ant it was to hear him boss those Persians around 
in their native tongue! And when we set sail 
again our miserable animals seemed to derive a 
little ambition in life from the excelient horses 
he and his servant rode. Our friend told us it 
was dangerous to ride after dark on account of 
the Arabs, who are liable to swoop upon the lone 
traveler and deprive him of all his property, even 
to his wearing apparel. 

Just after dark, with great exertion, we reached 
Marend, the last resting place of Mrs. Noah. 
Here we had a day of rest, while awaiting the re- 
turn of the saddle, and as our friend had ex- 
pressed grave doubts of our animals remaining on 
four legs much longer, we hired new ones and 
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presented a more respectable appearance than 
hitherto. ‘Two days more of travel, and that last 
day Tabriz was in sight all the time, and just out- 
side we met several lepers, a child and others, 
loathsome objects, poor things, who with horrible 
cries stretched out their hands for money, and 
even laid hold on us. Truly we were in the Ori- 
ent, and we looked with eagerness at our first 
Oriental city. Unlike any other we had seen, it 
presented only high mud walls, tiny doors, and 
here and there the top of a tree, to our gaze. 

After two or three miles of this, with a sudden 
turn we were at the door of our friend, our jour- 
ney accomplished for the time being, and when 
we entered the garden within we felt that we 
might be in a bit of the original one, and that 
here was a fine opportunity to examine the survey 
made by the primitive family who filed on this 
former land of delight. 

The Garden of Eden was certainly a hospitable 
place, and its inhabitants poured in to greet us 
before we had time to remove the signs of travel 
from our much-enduring persons, Missionaries 
and natives alike, having heard of our expected 
coming and calculating to a nicety our time of 
arrival, dropped in every other minute, and we 
had to answer questions put to us in all the vary- 
ing grades of English, or often through an inter- 
preter. Without going into the details of our 
month’s stay in this city of Tabriz, the largest in 
Persia, though not its capital, it will be better to 
sketch briefly some of its most striking features. 

The house where we were stopping was a fair 
sample of the homes of the few rich natives and 
the European officials. Built upon two sides of 
the square, high-walled garden, its broad, white 
verandas along the full length and many long 
windows afforded coolness and a promenade dur- 
ing the hot weather. In this large house were 
four families, occupying the two sections each of 
the first and second stories, each one of which 
contains a number of large, airy rooms used as 
parlors, sitting room, dining room, kitchen and 
bedrooms. The housetop is still the principal 
promenade and gossiping place, as in the time 
when “ Mrs. Solomon” Number 250 used to en- 
tertain her neighbors with the latest news and 
called forth proverbial remarks from her liege 
lord ; and only the very narrow so-called streets 
being between, one could easily jump across from 
one house to another. 

Our first walk in these streets showed plainly 
why no one cared to walk there for pleasure, for 
we were continually compelled to hug the mud 
walls to avoid being stepped on by a supercilious 
camel, galloped over by a dashing Persian on his 
Arab steed with crimson-dyed tail, or run over by 
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the numerous loads of branches, melons and other 
articles, beneath which only the wagging ears and 
tiny feet betrayed the presence of small donkeys 
who would sooner annihilate themselves against 
any obstacle than to turn out forit. When we 
were not employed in this pleasing occupation we 
were kept busy avoiding a plunge into the numer- 
ous wells leading to deep subterranean channels, 
and left entirely open, into which no one knows 
nor seems to care how many small children dis- 
appear every year; or else climbing over high 
mounds of earth tossed there by some one when 
repairing his wall a year or two before, with the 
certainty of remaining there until some one else 
wants it for his repairs, for no law nor order ex- 
ists in this delightful land, and stzect conditions 
are really much worse than if a New York street 
commissioner controlled the matter. On account 
of this feature of the scenery and the utter ab- 
sence of lights, all business and travel is limited 
to daytime, and the very few occasions that we 
walked abroad by night, preceded by a servant 
with a huge Chinese lantern, we met not a soul 
in the absolutely dark and silent streets. 

I don’t wonder that St. Paul mentions “ the 
street which is called Straight,” for these Oriental 
cities are quite alike in that respect, and in Ta- 
briz any street that could even be called 

**Straight ” would stand forth as a remarkable 
landmark in the history of the city. 
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We had an interesting time the first day we 
ventured out unattended, and kept reappearing at 
the same point, after wild dashes down different 
streets, until it became decidedly monotonous, and 
we were glad finally to get away from the scene. 
Of course with only mud walls looming up every- 
where there was nothing to direct us. 

Besides the above-mentioned animals, we met, of 
course, more or less, the human inhabitants—city 
gentlemen in wide-skirted coats and high astra- 
khan turbans; villagers with great goatskin caps 
covering their heads and under which their eyes 
glared fiercely, while their bodies were draped in 
picturesque rags of every hue; and grave ‘ mol- 
lahs,” or teachers, in white turbans and a long, 
sleeveless, ministerial sort of gown, the shoulders 
of which often stuck ont to such an extent that 
the owner would have to turn sidewise to allow 
us to pass; and when, as sometimes happened, 
only one shoulder stood out, like a one-winged 
chicken, the effect was quite rakish. If the mol- 
lah chances to be a descendant of Mohammed (or 
a * Sayid’’) his turban is green, and, judging from 
the number of green turbans, Mohammed’s pos- 
terity must be like the sands of the seashore, and 
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there is no danger of the family dying out, in any 
rank of life. Whether rich or poor, the men all 
have the independent, aimost noble bearing char- 
acteristic of the Mohammedan with his monothe- 
istic religion, devoid of idois and priests. Skulk- 
ing and shuffling along, in tiny heelless slippers 
reaching from the toe only to the middle of the 
sole, are the wives and mothers of this nation, 
completely enveloped in long black “ chuddahs ” 
and thick white linen veils, through whose small 
embroidered eyeholes alone they can obtain a dim 
vision of outside affairs. These women are the 
most closely veiled in the world, and no man 
could ever recognize his own wife in this garb. 
But not content with this complete disguise of 
their loveliness (2), most of them would, when 
met by us, turn their faces to the wall, and, cow- 
ering up to it, wait until my dreaded husband 
had passed by. 

Imagine, besides these sights, crowds of dirty, 
half-naked children playing a kind of marbles 
with the only toy we ever saw—the knuckle bones 
of sheep—in the dust and mud, and you have 
some idea of the outdoor life and streets in the 
land of the Shah. 

Just one feature remains to be mentioned, the 
one sight not shut in by almost inaccessible walls 
—the ‘‘ bazaars,” forme: only by the roofing and 
walliag of a street here and there, but containing 
in their numberless little divisions no bigger than 
horse stalls all the products of the land. Here 
squats a native weaving a beautiful rug ; there, 
one writing the Koran ; and many other oceupa- 
tions are carried on, for each little stall is a whole 
factory and store in itself. While we look, a yell 
of ** Habada !” (take care) rings out, and we just 
escape being overrun by the butcher’s ‘ cart ”—a 
bony horse decorated with a load of dripping quar- 
ters of meat—and everywhere are fat-tailed sheep, 
live ones, tied to the stalls and fed on the gar- 
bage, furnishing a milk lunch to their owners. 

Just outside, near a channel of water, is a 
woman washing clothes by rubbing them on a 
stone and then hanging them on the mud wall 
to dry, while another veiled female fills her water 
jar from the same source and bears it away on her 
head in Biblical fashion. 

If we Christians touch any article 
provisions it is immediately thrown away as de- 
filed and unsalable, or mayhap presented to us; 
and everywhere we went a crowd was sure to go, 
pressing on us in uncomfortable curiosity when- 
ever we stopped for anything, while many were 
the remarks which we fortunately could not un- 
derstand. 
non by the few European ladies there, who seldom, 
if ever, venture into these bazaars: but I was there 


among the 


I was regarded as a daring phenome- 
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to see, and see I did, and have returned alive to 
tell the tale. These ladies buy entirely of the 
** dollols,” the only other way of shopping, and an 
enjoyable way it often is, too. The “dollols” are 
the peddlers, or the merchants, who often shoulder 
their goods and sally forth to the homes of the 
better classes. We were besieged by them from 
first to last, especially when they found we wanted 
rugs and other things, and hardly a day passed 
without an invasion followed by bargaining, inter- 
preted by our friends. We soon learned to count, 
with such constant practice, and would make our 
bids independently, generally getting an article 
for a half, quarter or third of the original asking 
price. Sometimes, just as we were going out, we 
would meet a procession of rag-laden men wend- 
ing its way to our domains, and (if we could not 
stop), camping down in the garden, they would 
patiently await our return, for time is no object 
to them. 

Davs flew rapidly, every moment occupied with 
new experiences, and among other occupations we 
took up the study of the Azerbaiian Turkish. the 
common language, having already proved tie 
discomnfert of traveling in utter ignorance of any 
means of communication with the inhabitants. 

Cassia Moshia, our teacher, was a dignified old 
man, with flowing gray locks and intelligent face, 
and his nobility of look was enhanced by his long, 
loose robes, which he considered to be exactly the 
same style as those worn by Moses. Converted at 
sixteen years of age, this patriarch has spent all 
his years since in efforts to convert his people and 
preaching in the bazaars, and so much is his heart 
in the work that all his lessons to us were on 
Scriptural subjects ; the reading was Biblical, and 
we could not persuade him to give us anything 
more practical for our future everyday wants, and 
he seemed to consider it quite a waste of time 
when we insisted on having translated such sen- 
tences as, “I want two horses immediately,” or, 
** How much is this chicken ?” And he invariably 
gave a religious turn to even these practical re- 
marks. However, he is a noble old soul, and it 
is a pity there are not more like him in this coun- 
try, where the only originality possessed by man 
is original sin, and that in amazing quantity. 

This Persian dialect is a very primitive lan- 
guage, ‘‘ Adam” being the word for man, and it 
is full of hard sounds and odd expressions. When 
a servant is told to do anything, he says, ‘‘I go 
on my head,” meaning ‘* immediately ” ; and one 


woman, speaking of a meeting she attempted to 
hold, said, ‘The people set their eyebrows for- 
wardly, so we came back on our legs,” i.e., * ‘The 
people looked angry, so we did not sit down, but 
came right back.” ° 
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Time would fail me to tell of the principal 
sights: the Blue Mosque, a ruin for hundreds of 
years, or we could not have entered it, as these 
fanatical Mohammedans would kill a stranger who 
entered any ordinary mosque; the harem of the 
«* Ameer” or Governor General, to which I alone, 
of course, was admitted, and saw radiant creatures 
with pretty but artificial pink cheeks, eyebrows 
marked over the nose, and balletlike skirts; the 
Royal College (royal in name but not accommo- 
dations), where many pupils squatted on the floor 
and rocked back and forth, galloping with high 
speed and voice through the sacred Koran ; the 
four-hundred-year-old ‘‘ Are ” or citadel ; and last 
but not least, the new palace of the ‘‘ Valeat,” or 
crown prince, in process of building, with gaudy 
yellow, green and red pillars, and a wooden stair- 
case which was pointed out to us with as much 
pride as would be a silver one in New York, for 
wood is very scarce here—dried manure is the 
‘* firewood ”"—and we really cheered a tiny tree 
we met with in a five days’ journey, the only one 
we saw, except the fruit trees in gardens, 

One public building I have neglected to men- 
tion—the post office, comparatively new, and con- 
sisting of one small room, where the bi-weekly 
mail is dumped on the floor, whence it may reach 
its destination and may not, for letters are fre- 
quently overlooked in the general mess, and some 
have been found torn in pieces and bereft of 
stamps, which had been removed to be sold again 
as soon as the one delivering it had turned away, 
89 that now the only recourse is to wait until the 
letter is stamped and the postage stamp effectu- 
ally spoiled for further use. 

We left this interesting old city in October, and 
started out through the bare, dreary country for 
Ourmiah, five days’ journey away. 

My husband had bought me a horse, which 
proved itself a perfect treasure in its after career, 
and mounted on that, with a civilized, though 
necessarily a second-hand, sidesaddle, I looked 
forward to the trip with pleasure, not shared 
quite so deeply, perhaps, by my husband, who 
bestrode a hired horse, whose thinness and gray- 
white color won from cruel me the name of 
‘Phantom ” for him, though his long-suffering 
rider, with haughty pride, had christened him 
‘*Ginri,” or * Blue Horse,” the only word in 
this poverty-stricken language for gray. 

My horse being a sorrel, I dubbed him ‘ Sari- 
art,” or ** Yellow Horse,” making it ‘* Sarie” for 
everyday use, and thus equipped, with a pair of 
new, well-filled saddlebags on ‘ Ginri,” and our 
portmanteau and shawl strap on a third horse 
driven by the “ chavadar,” we set forth. The 
first day was uneventful, but during the second 





it began to rain hard, and this, with cold and 
fast-settling darkness, made matters pretty dis- 
agreeable for us as we pushed rapidly ahead, leay- 
ing ‘‘ chavadar ” and baggage horse far behind. 
Arriving at a village, we floundered around to’ 
various huts, using our newly acquired language 
to ask for a room. Every one of them had one, 
but on close investigation each one, tiny and dirty, 
proved to be already occupied by eight or ten of 
the family, and one corner was pointed out to us 
as our portion, and as ‘‘ yackshi, chok yackshi ” 
(good, very good). Needless to say that we re- 
tired in disgust and started out in the dark again, 
until, tired out, I left ‘* Sarie ” to find his way to 
some shelter, as he’d been that way before ; and 
in a few minutes he stopped before the doorway 
of a ‘* caravanserai.” 

How delightful it was to camp down in the 
dirt-paved, dingy little room, and feel that we 
could have it to ourselves! and soon, with a cheer- 
ful fire, our rugs, and the food provided by our 
missionary: friends and carried with us in the 
bags, we felt that life was worth living, after all, 
especially when our ‘ chavadar ” followed later, 
with baggage safe and sound, though pretty wet. 

At sunrise next morning we were off, and again 
distancing our “ chavadar,” rode till nearly noon, 
when we were surprised in the loneliness by two 
horsemen, splendidly mounted and armed to the 
teeth, who came dashing down from the hills and 
overtook us near a ‘ caravanserai,” the only break 
in the monotony of the scenery. Its inner space 
being already filled with donkeys and camels, with 
their drivers, taking a noonday rest, we simply 
dismounted outside, sat down on a hillock and 
ate a frugal lunch of grapes, just bought for a 
cent or so a pound, and some bread. 

The two horsemen also dismounted, ate grapes 
and kept an eye on us. When we mounted and 
rode on they followed our example, and coming 
up alongside, they cast a critical eye on “ Sarie,” 
ignoring ‘‘ Phantom’s ” shadowy proportions, and 
asked various questions about him and other sub- 
jects ; but we, pretending far less knowledge of 
the language than we really possessed, answered 
very little. ..When several urgent demands for 
money came we were rather obtuse, and assumed 
an expression of mild wonder as to what that 
word might mean ; rode slower, and they slowed 
up ; stopped to fix a saddle, and they stopped. 

Things were beginning to look serious for us 
on that deserted plain, and we rode more quickly, 
with a desperate idea of getting somewhere, while 
I was already picturing our sensational appear- 
ance in some of New York’s dailies, when sud- 
denly our unwelcome companions dropped behind, 
stopped, and after a short consultation dashed 
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rapidly back to the hills, just as my husband med- 
itated dismounting and making a geological col- 
lection for immediate use, in the absence of any 
firearms. 

Far ahead, in the dim distance, was the cause 
of our deliverance, the little guardhouse which is 
occasionally found in these deserts, and when we 
arrived there we did not begrudge the small fee 
expected by the soldiers who awaited our passing. 
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Toward evening, by dint of many questions, 
near a village, we discovered that we were upon the 
wrong road, and that our destination lay several 
miles back and to the left, so we decided to cut 
across the fields; and fine work we made of it, 
jumping ditches, and floundering through small 
streams, and knee deep in mud. Arrived at the 
miserable little village, we found a mnd box with 
an extra room, so we prepared to occupy it, when 
behold ! the host demanded 
three times the usual fee. 
We took a firm stand on 
the question, expecting, as 
usual, the total capitulation 
of the enemy; but he was 
made of different stuff this 
time, and even when the 
saddles were replaced on 
the tired horses he permit- 
ted us to depart. 

In the last rays of the 
setting sun we toiled along 
the muddy trail, but soon 
decided that we'd better 
stop at this village of Yosh- 
anli, as the ‘‘ chavadar” was 
to remain there ; and now it 
was getting so late that we 
might get lost before we 
reached the next inhabited 
spot and our last state be 
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much worse than our first. Back we turned, 
made a circuit and came in at the other end of 
the place, where we found quite a ‘‘caravan- 
serai,” with several loads before the door; and 
while my husband went to inspect the room, I, 
my saddle and umbrella, all underwent close ex- 
amination and wondering criticism. The room 
proved suitable, so there we took refuge for the 





SAYID (DESCENDANT OF MOHAMMED), IN GREEN TURBAN. 


night, surrounded by our baggage, which arrived 
later. 

Next day, through deep holes, ditches and the 
inevitable mud, we crawled along, our baggage 
horse, and others we met, continually falling 
down and having to be unloaded and helped 
up; and, of course, this sort of thing has been go- 
ing on for centuries, 
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We took lunch*in the upper room of a guard- 
house, then pushed on to Gavalan, the last place 
before Ourmiah. On the way we encountered a 
man, armed, as usual, who demanded food of us, 
etc., and finally laying hold of my horse’s rein. 
effectually impeded my further progress, in spit 

of my teasing my horse to make him prance 
around and shake off the enemy. 

Meanwhile, my husband was endeavoring to 
find some of our lunch, as a pacific means of rid- 
ding ourselves of the wretch ; but I, witha cut of 
the whip on the man’s arm and another on * Sa- 
rie,” freed myself and dashed off at a gallop ; and 
thus we arrived at Gavalan in good condition. 

Then I let ‘* Sarie” choose the way to the mis- 
sionary house we had been told of, and as we were 
approaching it, our “chavadar,” coming up, told 
us that ‘‘dort hanum” (four ladies) were there. 
It flashed across us that these were the new mis- 
sionaries expected out; and, sure enough, at the 
gateway we were greeted joyfully in good United 
States language by a dozen or so. 

What a pleasure to hear civilized remarks, see 
our own kind and our own clothes, and later to 
sit down (on the floor, it is true, for this is only 
a kind of missionary camp house) to partake of 
American food! A very jolly time we had, both 
then and next morning, when we started out, mak- 
ing a grand cavaleade. Even ‘‘ Phantom ” seemed 
inspirited by the general stir; but alas! his am- 
bitious spirits were his ‘‘ swan song,” so to speak, 
for after several tumbles he finally sat down on 
his hind legs in a deep puddle and serenely re- 
mained there on his haunches, looking around 
at the public with a triumphant smile about his 
mouth and a self-satisfied expression in his faded 
ey eC. 

The dignified Mr. D. and a very fat native 
deacon of the church got a good hold on the tail 
of the ill-starred animal, and by a ‘‘ strong pull, 
a steady pull and a pull all together” he was soon 
restored to his rightful position in the world. 

Later, as [ was riding with a well-mounted 
friend, we turned on to a side path, but I, just 
behind and not observing a low branch of the tree 
we passed under, tried Absalom’s little act, for I 
was instantly swept off my steed, and involun- 
tarily clutching the branch with one hand, hung 
in midair, stretched to my utmost capacity, for 
one foot was caught in my stirrup, and of course 
**Sarie” had passed from under me before I could 
stop him. 

A sight for men and angels, I maintained this 
dignified position for about two minutes until 
rescued by my frightened husband and my com- 
panion, who were forced to come up slowly for fear 
of startling my nervous horse, and then, my anat- 
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omy being found in sound condition, we contin- 
ued our way, to be greeted at midday by more 
missionaries and a good lunch. 

For some miles around Ourmiah there actually 
exists a road, partly the remains of one built some 
years ago for a visit by the Governor, and partly 
the results of work provided by the missionaries 
for famine sufferers, so that we beheld the unac- 
customed sight of carts and buggies driven by the 
elderly ladies ; and being invited to a seat in one, 
I accepted and handed over my steed to my bet- 
ter half, who joyfully left ‘‘ Phantom’s” remains 
to hobble along at leisure. 

The Persians literally fulfill the injunction to 
‘Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” 
for they have a custom of coming out to meet and 
greet newcomers, and the one who gets back first 
with the news that the guest has come receives a 
present, and they also accompany, for quite a 
distance, anyone leaving the city. 

Just outside the city of Ourmiah, with the usual 
high mud walls, is the abode of the missionaries, 
the only European inhabitants in the region, and 
here are several houses, gardens and the well- 
patronized college. 

This pleasant place was our abode for about a 
month, and during this time we continued our 
Turkish lessons and saw many curious things. 
Prominent among these is the Church of Murt 
Miriam, built by one of the Three Wise Men, on 
his return to Persia, and here is shown his tomb 
within. We reached the innermost recesses of 
the edifice by a series of low doors about three 
feet high, built thus to avoid surprises from the 
enemy, in ancient days, and also to prevent them 
from riding their horses into the building and 
thus desecrating it. 

‘‘Lawash” making was interesting, for this 
‘‘lawash,” or bread, constitutes the chief food, as 
well as the napkins, spoons, plates, knives and 
forks of the country; and this may be understood 
when I explain that it is tough and leathery and 
baked in long, narrow sheets, clapped on the hot 
sides of the deep hole in the ground which serves 
for an oven. 

These ovens have another use, too, for on cold 
nights the family lie around them, with feet and 
legs hanging down in the warm depths, and bodies 
prone upon the ground, covered with blankets. 

Truly this is a queer people, but it is well, per- 
haps, that they are subject to no change or inno- 
vation, for we can feel that the old church of the 
Magi is in primitive condition, that costumes and 
food are. as they were in Biblical times, and feel 
as if ina dream among antiquities. We slept in 
a ‘*belhanum,” or Biblical upper chamber, the 
guest chamber ; we supped from ‘‘ Esau’s pottage ” 
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and on Scriptural milk and honey ; when invited 
to native feasts, and riding out, came across the 
remains of the ancient Fire Worshipers’ mounds 
and the ehains within which any criminal could 
take refuge and be safe ; met shepherds with their 
flocks of sheep and goats; surprised ungainly 
camels into the most awkward of gallops, and ran 
the gantlet of companies of ‘* Kurds” just down 
from the mountains, who in fantastic turbans, 
full orange trousers, long-haired coats and ancient 
arms, looked as if just emerging from the first 
century, and would have been tough customers to 
encounter on the lonely plains. 

We finally decided it was time to leave this 
land of the Arabian Nights, and great bargains 
for horses ensued. We expressly stipulated that 
no “thin” horses need apply, but among the 
many brought to us there was not one that wasn’t 
more or less transparent. Finally we chose two 
in desperation, made our preparations and got 
away, after refusing several presents from natives ; 
for we learned that accepting any present, how- 
ever trifling, means the necessary return of an- 
other gift several times its value. 

That first day out we looked forward to oceupy- 
ing the quiet, clean little missionary house at 
Gavalan ; but alas ! as darkness fell upon us we 
saw no traces of it, and found the village we were 
in was xof Gavalan. 

With a bold face, however, we rode up to an 
encampment of men and camels around a bon- 
fire and asked for. a room, for we had no idea 
where our right destination was, the natives 
could not be trusted to tell us, travel after dark 
was dangerous, and thus, though bitterly disap- 
pointed, we had to remain where wo were. 

Of course the man had a very good one, accord- 
ing to him, and we dismounted and entered to 
find the usual mud box and crowd of starers. 
With these surroundings we ate our frugal supper, 
then requested the people to leave us. We were 
struck with the idea of how it would seem to have 
strangers come into our home, settle themselves 
down and force us to go out to the barn to sleep ; 
but this seemed an exception to the rule that 
won’t work both ways. 

They accordingly filed out in order and left us 
—but not alone, alas! We had enjoyed but a 
few minutes of worn-out sleep when we were 
awakened by vivid sensations, and quickly discov- 
ered that we were the central point of attack for 
about one million fleas. ‘T’o flee was, for us, out 
of the question, and thenceforth so was sleep ! 

Agonies of unrest followed, broken into sud- 
denly by startling sounds. Investigation of 
these, by aid of a match, disclosed the presence 
of a donkey and a calf tied in one corner of the 


room, while a second donkey, who had broken 
loose, had discovered a sack of barley and was 
having a rare feast, grinding his jaws with the 
roar of a mill and stamping constantly on the 
hard floor, My husband’s first idea was to tie 
him up again, but as these animals are always 
tied by the hind leg, and the position of this one 
creature in question was between its brother and 
the calf, calm, collected thought prevailed, and 
my better half let that donkey alone, in prefer- 
ence to leaving me a lone, lorn widow in these 
surroundings. The rest of the night dragged on 
with ceaseless suffering in the midst of the me- 
nagerie, my husband sitting up, with the umbrella 
ready for constant needful plunges and dives with 
it to keep the donkey from walking over us and 
totally annihilating the little that was left of us 
by the fleas. At four o'clock the family returned, 
and great was the lamentation for the lost barley, 


forty pounds of it, we were solemnly assured, 


being eaten by that voracious beast during the 
night. 

Worn and weary, we left all our enemies be- 
hind, and had the pleasure of discovering our 
rightful destination close at hand, and there we 
were greeted by our baggage and our ‘* chavadar,” 
as imperturbable as if we had not been missing all 
day and night. 

This day we were bound for Salamas, and cheer- 
ily pushed on, feeling that a welcome in our own 
language would greet us at the missionary home 
there. My husband, this time, had secured an 
original specimen in the animal he rode, another 
white arrangement which always walked with its 
hind legs and galloped with its front ones, when 
it was induced to come out of its normal condi- 
tion of crawl. 

The rider of this ‘‘ Phantom Number Two” 
soon learned to manage him, and with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Now we’ll wind him up,” would swing 
his long-lashed whip around and around, and at 
the third turn ‘* Phantom” would solemnly start 
on his awkward, rocking-chair gait, and keep 
it up as long as the erank was turned. 

Just before we entered Salamas I endeavored to 
make my good horse walk on nothing, that is, to 
proceed along the perpendicular side of a hill, 
to avoid a deep mudhole, and naturally the ex- 
periment did not succeed, so he quietly gave it 
up and fell over, carrying me along, and when he 
rose again, I rose too, but very unwillingly, being 
hung to the pommel by my skirt, clawing wildly 
in midair. Fortunately he stood still, finding 
that I was acting thus, and looking around with 
an expression of ** What are you up to now ?” he 
waited till my husband had dashed up and res- 
cued me. 
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Reaching our friends without further mishap, 
we spent a very pleasant day or two with them, 
rather confined, however, for smallpox was stalk- 
ing in all the streets of the village. ‘The rocking 
horse was here exchanged for another animal bet- 
ter calculated to survive the wear and tear of the 
next two days’ journey. 

One day more brought us to the home of the 
above-mentioned Christian deacon, who gave us as 
pleasant a stay as his native means would allow, 
and caused us to look back in gratitude to him, 
for the next night saw us, after much inquiry and 
vexatious delays, at the house of a so-called Chiris- 
tian sheik, Hassan. 

When, the following morning, we started to 
leave, we found his chief claim to that adjective 
was his love for Christian gold, for his charges 
were exorbitant; and laying hold on my hus- 
band’s horse, he refused to let him go until I, 
who had ridden ahead and beyond a turn, called 
repeatedly. 

The night before we had gone through a great 
experience bargaining for the guard, considered 
necessary for the dangerous road to Djulfa, for 
he charged twice as much as we had been told 
was the price, and then would not furnish a horse, 
but must ride on our baggage one. We said he 
could ride a donkey, whereat he was quite amused, 
for donkeys are despised, excepting rare white 
ones, which are equal to horses. 

All this was very good for our newly acquired 
Turkish, but bad for our temper and pockets ; 
nevertheless, for once, we had to submit, and 
escorted by this guard of doubtful use and char- 
acter, who bore a gun which looked to be the first 
experiment made in that line, we wended our way 
to Djulfa. Alas! things had in this 
short time, for our German telegrapher had been 
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transferred to another place, and, on the Russian 
side, our kind host had also gone. 

This time the river was too deep and swift to 
admit our reaching the boat, beyond a strip of 
land, by any other way than by swimming our 
horses across, and this we did, and very glad I 
was when it was over, though I had come to re- 
gard my “‘Sarie” as perfectly trustworthy, and 
his surefootedness had carried me over many a 
mud-covered log swung as a bridge over a high 
precipice, and of which, looking down, nothing 
could be seen, so that one felt as if being carried 
across air alone. 

**Sarie” and I must part now, here at the bor- 
der, and after many a bothering question and 
close examination of articles at the customhouse, 
we started in to sell him. Bids were plenty but 
low, for horses are many and cheap, so finally we 
had really to sacrifice ‘‘ Sarie,” and when bidding 
him good-by I was sorely tempted to emulate the 
Arab of Fourth Reader fame, and casting the 
gold at the purchaser’s feet, ride my beloved steed 
away. 

On second thoughts, however, I didn’t, and 
after a visit with the wife of our absent Russian 
host, and the interchange of many ideas by means 
of signs and Russian and Turkish words, we pur- 
sued our way, on Monday, by post again. Snow 
was on the ground now, and rising at four or 
five o’clock in the morning was shivery work, but 
old Ararat with his mantle of snow looked more 
glorious than ever in the sunrise. 

Erivan is finally within sight, and here, stop- 
ping for a few days’ rest, we feel that we have 
really left the Garden of Eden behind, and soon, 
when we have crossed the Black Sea and reached 
Constantinople, we will have entered not only an- 
other land, but apparently another world. 


UNSHED. 


By Erne. Leirner. 

Tae tears we shed on earth God lnows 
In agony may fall, 

But oh! the tears we never shed 
Are bitterer than all. 

For like the summer rain to flowers 
Come tears to those who weep; 

But as the hot dust in their hearts 
Are those that they must keep. 
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JACK O' THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 





ITH a firm front Esther en- 
Yq, tered the Crag Head parlor, 
YS) 2 : 

~Y where Bruna and Miss 


Rainsford chanced to be 
sitting, and quietly an- 


nounced her engagement. 
Miss Cicely, very much out 
of spirits that morning, was 
moping over a piece of 
No friendship had ever existed be- 
twixt herself and Mark Daryl’s daughter, so she 
simply mumbled some conventional common- 
places. But Bruna leaped up from the table, 
whereon she was arranging lilies in a Moorish 
jar, and flung both arms around her cousin. 

‘‘Esther, dear, can you be happy with Mr. 
Telfair ?” she asked, searching the younger girl’s 
face with loving eyes. 

‘Who is happy in this day and generation ?” 
answered Esther, derisively. ‘I believe I can 
get on very well with Mr. Telfair. Is he not what 
people call a good match ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered Bruna. ‘I con- 
gratulate you, belle cousine—I wish you much 
joy ;” and she kissed the girl tenderly. 

‘He is going to my father,” shuddered Esther, 
**to make a formal request for my hand.’ 

‘That is right and proper, mon amie.” 

‘When papa hears of his wealth and social im- 
portance he will rush to meet him wich open 
arms—he will shower blessings on us, after the 
manner of the stage father.” 

Bruna repressed a smile. 

*“*Never mind, dear. Think of me. Just as 
you have made yourself necessary to my daily life 
you choose to leave me, Esther. Well, you shall 
have a trousseau and a doé tit for a Daryl—Mr. 
Telfair’s bride must lack nothing.” 

Esther winced. ‘Telfair’s bride was likely to 
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needlework. 
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lack a great deal, though happily Bruns could 
not know it. 

For several moments Miss Cicely allowed the 
two girls to talk on undisturbed ; then her own 
thoughts became too much for her. She dropped 
her needlework, and said, in an aggrieved tone : 

‘‘ When you are quite done congratulating your 
cousin, Bruna, I wish to remind you that we have 
seen nothing of our Witch Hollow neighbors this 
morning. It is a little strange, is it not, that 
Gabriel has not called ?” 

Bruna turned back to her lilies and the Moor- 
ish jar. 

‘*No,” she answered, with a touch of embar- 
rassment ; ‘Gabriel may not come again to the 
Crag—at least for the present, Miss Cicely.” 


poll nage ; om 
**And why ?” said Miss Cicely, in a reproach? 
«* But you need not answer, Bruna—y ¥ > 


ful tone. 
will not pretend ignorance—poor Gabriel himself® 
told me the whole truth yesterday.” 

Esther ran to the table, and peered up in her 
cousin’s face. - 

‘*What!” she cried, in a wildly incredulous 
tone. ‘* You have not rejected him ?” 

sruna colored with annoyance. 

«* Since you ask me, how can I deny it ?” 

“And you do not care for him at all—aé all, 
Bruna ?” 

““ Not as he wished me to care.” 

Oh!” gasped Esther, as though she had re- 
ceived a shock. 

Miss Cicely was bristling like an angry hen. 

‘‘T am sadly disappointed in you, Bruna,” she 
complained. ‘I really supposed you to be more 
steadfast in your attachments. When his own kin 
deserted him you know I was a mother to Ga- 
briel. It is but natural that I should feel grieved 
to see his hopes wrecked for the second time.” 

Bruna was leaning low over her lilies. 
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«TJ, too, am sorry for him, Miss Cicely,” she 


answered, gently. ‘‘ But love does not come or 
go at one’s bidding.” 

‘Oh, as to that,” replied Miss Cicely, ‘I shall 
not, of course, argue with you. If you have 
ceased to care for the poor boy there is nothing 
more to be said. But it seems to me that Gabriel 
has been badly treated by more than one person. 
I hope,” with unwonted energy, ‘‘I do hope I 
may live to see all his wrongs redressed !” 

Esther stood like a graven image. She com- 
prehended but one thing—Bruna had actually re- 
fused Gabriel Ferris! So runs the world away. 
The gift which her own heart madly coveted had 
been spurned by her more fortunate cousin. Did 
this discovery bring Ferris any nearer to herself ? 
Alas, no! He had never given her a thought ; 
and she was now promised to little Telfair, and 
Bruna’s Yea or Nay could not matter a whit. 

Shortly after lunch little Telfair appeared at 
Crag Head, proud and radiant. He _ kissed 
Bruna’s haud, and assured her that he was the 
happiest man in the universe. ‘‘ And by the way,” 
he said, “fon the road, just now, I met Jack 
Lithgow and his friend Ferris, and received their 
congratulations. The two were in Lithgow’s trap, 
going to the station. By Jove! Ferris looked 
tremendously glum—as though he had been list- 
ening to his own death warrant—don’t you know ? 
When I told him I was engaged to Esther he 
grumbled : ‘ What luck some men have! You’ve 
done very well for yourself, Dolly.” I’m convinced 
that he was leaving Witch Hollow for good, 
though we all understood that he meant to stay 
the season out with Jack o’ the Light. Queer 
now, isn’t it ?” 

Nobody expressed any interest in the matter, 
s0 the conversation took another turn. Telfair 
dined at the Crag. Love does not always make 
men brilliant. Little Dolly was uncommonly 
tiresome tisat dav, and by the time he took his 
departure Esther had reached the limit of her en- 
durance. ‘To rehearse tragedy was one thing—to 
live it, another. Presently Bruna missed her 
cousin from the old rooms. 

**T just saw Miss Esther flying like mad across 
the lawn, to the top of the crag, miss,” said 
Janet, the maidservant. ‘* She looked as though 
she was going to throw herself over.” 

Guided by these words, Bruna hurried forth to 
find Telfair’s fiancée. She was not on the crag. 
Solitude reigned there, and a profound silence, 
broken only by the occasional sough of the fresh- 
ening wind, and now and then the fall of a brown 
cone from the plumy pine tops. 

Bruna looked around, and seeing nothing of 
Issther, she began to move forward into the 


depths of the pines. So Gabriel Ferris was gone 
from Witch Hollow. Poor Gabriel! With the 
pity which she felt for her rejected lover a genu- 
ine relief mingled. Dreamily her eyes followed 
the path leading down to the Hollow. She was 
thinking not of Ferris, but of a dashing trooper 
figure with the golden tan of the tropics on his 
face, and eyes now languid and mocking, now 
steely and bright as sword blades. 

** My picturesque neighbor !” she said to her- 
self, smiling softly. ‘*I wonder if he will con- 
tinue to call at the Crag, now that Gabriel has 
left him ?” 

A flying step crashed suddenly through the 
near undergrowth. 

‘Miss Bruna!” screamed a frightened voice, 
“Oh, Lord ! Lord! where are you, Miss Bruna ?” 

Bruna turned, and in the dim twilight con- 
fronted Janet, the housemaid, bareheaded, dishev- 
eled, wild-eyed. 

‘* What is the matter ?” she cried, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘He’s come, miss!” gasped Janet. ‘‘ He’s 
taken form and shape at last. Oh, what’s to be 
done ? He lives—he’s genuine—he’s in the house, 
and asking for you !” 

Bruna caught her distracted servant by the 
arm. 

‘** Collect yourself, Janet ! Who is at the house 
—who is asking for me ?” 

Overcome with terror and many remorseful 
memories, Janet began to wring her hands, 

‘**God help us, Miss Bruna! It’s the man you 
married—it’s he that calls himself your husband ! 
He's come to light, I say—he’s here—here at Crag 


Iiead, and demanding to see his wife !” 


Cuartrer XXII. 

Mistress and maid stood there in the gather- 
ing darkness, and stared wildly at each other. 

At last! The continual menace of nearly five 
years had assumed tangible form—the long silence 
was broken! Bruna’s husband was no myth, then 
—no nightmare dream, but a reality. And he had 
dared to appear at Crag Head a second time, and 
demand speech with her! A righteous anger 
thrilled the girl—her courage rose high to meet 
this crisis. 

«Tell me how he came, Janet,” she com- 
manded. 

‘«‘A minute or two after you left the house, 
miss, I heard a clang at the knocker. I went to 
answer it. He was standing at the door. He 
pushed past me into the hall, waiting for nothing 
—brazen as brass itself. ‘I’m master here,’ said 
he; ‘where’s my wife?” My bones were shaking 
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in my skin. ‘ What wife? ITasked. ‘The blind 
girl that I married nigh five year ago,’ said he. 
‘I’m John Bevil—I’m the husband of Bruna 
Daryl.’” 

‘* Did Miss Rainsford see him, Janet 2?” 

“*No, miss—she’s gone to bed with a headache. 
I didn’t call her. I thought only of finding 
you.” 

‘Quite right. I{as Miss Esther returned ?” 

“oe” 

“Very well. Follow me.” 

With a swift, firm step she led the way to the 
house. Janet whimpered at her heels. Lamps 
were shining in several windows, As they en- 
tered the hall Janet pointed silently to the 
wainscoted parlor. With an ugly thump of the 
heart Bruna moved in the direction which her 
servant indicated, turned the knob of the door 
and swept straight into the room—into the pres- 
ence of her so-called husband. 

He was lounging in Miss Rainsford’s easy chair, 
one leg swinging nonchalantly over the arm 
thereof, a stout stick by his side, a dilapidated 
hat pushed back from his heavy flushed face, his 
baggy, threadbare garments odorous of whisky— 
yes, the tramp that Esther Daryl had seen that 
morning on the beach. 

Bruna’s eyes flashed over him in a swift, com- 
prehensive way. She recognized a man of the 
lowest stratum of society. His close connection 
with Mark Daryl should have prepared her, per- 
haps, to meet just this sort of person; but the 
shock was violent. He kept his free-and-easy po- 
sition, and returned her horrified look with cool 
effrontery. 

‘* Who are you, sir ?” she demanded, haughtily ; 
“and what are you doing here ?” 

‘‘[?’'m your husband, John Bevil,” he answered, 
in a gruff tone ; ‘and I’m looking up my right- 
ful possessions—wife, houses, lands and such 
like !” 

His gross red face, the odor of bad liquor in 
his garments, the wicked gleam in his cunning 
eye, turned her faint and sick. 

«And how am I to know that you are the man 
Bevil ?” she said. 

He grinned unpleasantly. 

** Well, ma’am, I can’t in reason expect you to 
remember your true and lawful husband, because 
you was stone-blind at the time we were married 
in that chamber overhead ; but this jade,” point- 
ing his stick at Janet, ‘‘had eyes to see—she 
ought to recognize me.” 

Bruna turned to Janet, who was standing guard 
behind her mistress. 

“Is this the man ?” she said. 

‘I think it is, miss,” answered Janet, indig- 


nantly. ‘* His behavior speaks for him. He was 
drunk that night—he is drunk still.” Then, in 
a lower tone, ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake, let me call 
Miss Rainsford !” 

Bruna made a restraining gesture. 

“No, no. She can give us no help, and she 
would die of fright. Look closely at this person, 
Janet.” 

Janet looked. The dismay in her face betrayed 
the nature of her convictions. 

‘* It’s he,” she whispered. 

Bruna grew rigid. And to this degraded, re- 
volting creature Mark Daryl had married her! 
Yet, why, she asked herself, did she feel surprise, 
consternation, horror? In that interview with 
his niece at the Fisherman’s Rest had not Daryl 
called his former comrade hard names, and 
plainly declared that he was a hopeless case, a 
reckless sinner ? 

Before Bruna could command voice for further 
speech Mr. Bevil swung his loose leg off the arm 
of the chair and drew up his unsavory body with 
an air of profound importance. 

*“‘T fancy, Mrs. Bevil, that I can prove my 
claim on you and your estate fast enough,” he 
said. ‘* Let’s indulge in a little reminiscence. 
No make-believe husband could tell the story 
straight, eh ? What brought me to Fogport that 
autumn night, five years ago? Mark Daryl owed 
me a gambling debt—I meant that he should pay 
it. He came down here to be in at his brother 
Anthony’s death and get a share of the estate. 
I followed him.” 

Ile shot a crafty glance at the incomparable 
woman upon whom he was making his astound- 
ing claim. She stood like a marble statue, silently 
listening. 

“*We stopped at the Fisherman’s Rest,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bevil, ‘‘for a glass of brandy and 
horses to carry us to Crag Head. Mark and I 
had played many a game of cards and dice to- 
gether, but, after all, we didn’t love each other. 
I felt sure he’d cheat me out of my money if he 
could, and I didn’t mean to give him the chance. 
"Twas a frosty night, with the mhoon shining. As 
luck would have it, Anthony Daryl’s servant came 
into the inn while Mark and I sat at our drink, 
and from him we got news that your father was 
going to marry you to his private secretary. My 
word! Mark Daryl went mad as a March hare, 
and then and there hatched the scheme to outwit 
Mr. Ferris and marry you to me instead. I fell 
in with his plan readily enough—it was plain that 
I'd have to humor him, All I thought about was 
my money—I didn’t much mind the blind wife. 
Maybe you’ve heard your man Roger tell how we 
rode for the license and the parson, swearing the 
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air blue all the way, and forcing him to hold his 
tongue and do our bidding, willing or unwilling. 
The old idiot was mortally afraid of Mark, and 
when we got to Crag Head that girl,” pointing 
his stick at the indignant Janet, ‘* helped us along 
a good bit—she was a bigger fool than Roger. 
Let me see ”—his bold, bloodshotten eyes roved 
knowingly around the old parlor—‘‘ yonder’s the 
closet into which we tossed Ferris, the secretary, 
like a sack of potatoes. Over there by the table 
we tied that old girl, the housekeeper, in a chair, 
and sealed her mouth for a season. Ila! ha! 
Then upstairs we tore, and found you waiting, a 
little pale, blind thing, for a bridegroom. Oh, 
‘twas rare luck, all round! Janet there was too 
scared to say a word ; your father lay in a stupor, 
and heard nothing, knew nothing. The parson, 
being a stranger to everybody, couldn’t tell me 
from the secretary. ‘Do you stand here of your 
own free will ? says he. ‘Yes,’ says you. ‘ You 
are acting under no compulsion?’ says he. 
‘None,’ says you. ‘You choose this man whose 
hand you hold’ (meaning me) ‘to be your hus- 
band, till death shall part you? ‘I do,’ says 
you. I’m free to confess you wasn’t much to my 
taste—though you’ve improved tremendously, 
ma’am, in five years!—but I went through my 
part of the ceremony without flinching. I held 
your hand—you remember how I held it, don’t 
you ?—till Anthony Daryl bounced up in bed, 
with that screech of ‘Bruna, Bruna, God have 
mercy !’ Then away you tore from me, and faith! 
I didn’t try to detain you—no, I’m blessed if I 
wasn’t downright glad to take to my heels, and 
scuttle down the stair and out of the house. I 
ask you, ma’am, is my story, thus far, correct ?” 

She could make no denial. Every detail that 
he had mentioned was branded deep on her mem- 
ory. Correct? Alas, yes; only a participator in 
the outrage of that night could have described it 
so accurately. He saw that the iron had entered 
the soul of both mistress and maid—that both 
were convinced of his identity, and he chuckled 
with malicious delight. 

**T had a little difference with Mark Daryl, 
after the marriage ceremony,” Mr. Bevil contin- 
ued, in an airy tone. ‘‘ He insisted that I should 
stay at Crag Head and take possession of every- 
thing—of course he meant to have his own share 
of the spoil. Well, by gum! I’d have liked it 
first rate, but you see I had another affair in the 
background—a previous engagment, so to speak, 
and there wasn’t time for me to take your uncle’s 
advice and cavort around here as lord and master 
of you and your belongings. The consequence 
was, we quarreled, Mr. Daryl and I. I was 
obliged to draw a pistol on him, and out there 
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in the driveway we parted for good. Each went 
his own way. Our friendship suffered damages 
that haven’t been repaired yet.” 

Bruna fixed on the occupant of the chair a 
high, imperious look. 

‘*Where have you been hiding for almost five 
years, sir ?” 

Ile burst into a loud guffaw. 

**T hope, ma’am, you don’t feel neglected be- 
cause I couldn’t put in an appearance earlier ! 
Why, you see, the myrmidons of the law were 
after me the night I married you, and all for the 
mere trifle of breaking and entering. I made for 
another State, hotfoot, but they gobbled me up, 
and provided me with board and lodging, free of 
all expense, ma’‘am. IT’ve been kept behind bars 
ever since, and I give you my word as a gentle- 
man, if it hadn’t been for that little hindrance 
I'd have put in my claim long ago for a wife and 
a fortune.” 

The mystery was out, the disappearance of the 
man Bevil explained! A jail bird —a common 
criminal! Now she understood why she had so 
long escaped annoyance. Shut fast in prison, he 
had simply been unable to trouble her. 

She faced him with a stern and uncompromis- 
ing air. 

** You must go away immediately,” she said, 

Ife lay back at his ease in the deep chair. 

*‘T rather guess not, ma’am! Hasn’t a hus- 
band any rights that a wife is bound to respect ?” 

**T see that you are a creature without moral 
perception. I must find some proper person to 
explain to you the enormity of your offense and 
the steps which I shall take to secure my own 
safety. Now,” in a ringing tone of command, 
‘‘rise, and leave this house !—your presence here 
is unbearable.” 

He bristled. 

‘You belong to me, Mrs. Bevil,” he said, in- 
solently—‘* you and your possessions. A precious 
fool I’d be to give you up. I’m glad you’ve got 
back your sight, ma’am—it’s a great improvement 
in a wife. Any reasonable man ought to be satis- 
fied with you now. As for your money, I hear 
you have enough to take care of a husband very 
comfortably. Good! Leave this house? Not if 
I know myself! It’s mine, I say, and every 
blessed thing in it, yourself included, ma‘am !” 

Miss Rainsford had gone to bed above stairs. 
A female cook in the kitchen and old Roger in 
the stable constituted the only help within hail. 
Bruna braced herself for the emergency. 

**You came to Crag Head for money?” she 
said to the man in the chair. 

** Well, I don’t deny it,” he answered, coolly. 
‘‘T’m dead broke. Do you want to buy me off ? 
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A claim like mine ought to be worth a round 
price.” 

** You have no claim !” she cried, stamping her 
small foot. ‘* Your talk is preposterous! I shall 
not give you a penny—the law will deal with you. 
Your wicked outrage of five years ago has yet to 
be properly punished. I cannot tolerate you an- 
other instant. Go, I tell you, and peaceably, or 
I must find means to put you out !” 

Mr. Bevil grew mulish. ‘lwo young women, 
neither of muscular build, were hardly calculated 
to inspire him with dread. 


‘*Shut up in the stable, miss.” 

**Go and bring them—do not lose an instant !” 

‘“What are you two muttering about there ?” 
demanded Mr. Bevil, in an aggrieved tone. “‘ Get 
me some brandy, I say, or I'll throttle you both !” 

‘‘In a minute, sir,” answered Janet; and she 
ran out of the room. 

Finding himself alone with the young lady of 
the Crag, Mr. Bevil arose from his easy chair and 
staggered toward her. 

‘‘Im master of Crag Head and I’m master of 
you !” he repeated ; ‘‘and as such I’ve got privi- 
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**T’ll not stir from this spot,” he answered, de- 
fiantly, ‘except to take possession of the whole 
house. Marriage is marriage. I’ll have my rights, 
Mrs. Bevil. What’s yours is mine. Here, girl,” 
he poked Janet smartly with his stout stick, ‘all 
this talk has parched my throat. Bring me a 
bottle of brandy. I’m your master,” he let fall 
a furious oath, ‘and I’m going to be obeyed !” 

Janet, scared beyond measure, darted behind 
her mistress, 

‘* Where are the dogs ?” Bruna managed to 
whisper. 


leges. For instance, it’s no more than right and 
proper for a man to salute his Jawful wife, after 
a five-year separation—eh, my beauty? You're 
rather too grand and mighty in your ways to suit 
a common individual like me, but give me half a 
chance and I'll make you a tolerable husband— 
hanged if I won’t !” 

IIe moved as though to clasp her in his arms. 
Bruna’s coolness and courage wilted instantly. 
As the gross red face approached her—as she felt 
his hot breath, his sacrilegious touch, a shriek of 
terror burst from her lips. 
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It was answered by a quick masculine step in 
the hall. The door of the old parlor flew open— 
a man sprang into the room. 

In one glance he seemed to comprehend the 
situation. A well-directed blow stretched Mr. 
Bevil senseless on the floor. The newcomer stood 
over his prostrate body and looked at Bruna 
Daryl. 

‘* Who is this ruffian ?” he said. 

She shuddered back a step with a gesture of 
horror. 

‘Don’t ask me, Mr. Lithgow—I shall die if 
you ask me !” 

‘‘Some common vagabond has forced an en- 
trance into your house—into your presence ?” 

‘* Yes—yes !” she assented, wildly. ‘‘ How fort- 
unate for me that you came at this moment !” 

An unspeakable shame —a raging mortifica- 
tion—filled her. Tell him the truth ? Never! 
Verily, she would rather the whole world should 
know her humiliation than this one man! Im- 
mediately Janet burst into the room, followed by 
Roger and the dogs. Experience had taught the 
girl wisdom. She had simply told the old man 
that a tramp was in the house, threatening her 
mistress ; consequently he had brought only the 
brutes to the scene—nof the gun, with the rusty 
charge, reserved for Bruna’s husband. Petrel 
and Romeo, barking loudly, rushed at the figure 
on the floor. 

‘* Lor’ !” said Roger, grimly regarding the 
prostrate man ; “it’s one of them as walks the 
country over at this season, bent on all sorts of 
mischief. He’s got the mark of the jail on him. 
Did you knock him down, sir ?” turning in lively 
admiration to Jack o’ the Light. ‘* Now that’s 
what I call clever.” 

‘* He was frightening your mistress,” said Lith- 
gow, briefly. “‘ Open the window and we will toss 
him into the shrubbery. The dogs will run him 
off the place as soon as he comes to himself.” 

Roger threw up the sash. The two men lifted 
the inanimate Mr. Bevil and pitched him, neck 
and heels, into the garden. Then Lithgow turned 
out the dogs and calmly closed and locked the 
window. 

**T hope all the members of your household are 
inside, Miss Daryl,” he said, with assumed care- 
lessness. 

Bruna’s thoughts flew to her cousin. She gave 
Janet an apprehensive look. 

“ There’s a light in Miss Esther’s room,” said 
the maid. ‘*She must have come in by the side 
entrance. She’s safe enough, miss.” 

As Janet made her exit Bruna followed her to 
the door. 

‘ Tell no one what you have heard here,” she 





said, in a whisper. ‘It is my secret-—you must 
help me to keep it.” 

Janet nodded, and vanished with old Roger. 
An awkward pause ensued. Lithgow tried to as- 
sume his usual air. He made some polite in- 
quiries concerning Miss Rainsford and Esther. 

**I called to-night,” he said, ‘‘ at the request 
of Gabriel Ferris. I bring you his adieux. He 
wished me to tell Miss Rainsford that he had left 
Witch Hollow.” 

Bruna colored high. She could not utter a 
syllable. 

‘** He has gone to take a position of trust and 
importance under my father,” continued Jack 0’ 
the Light, looking steadfastly away from her. ‘I 
feel sure that Gabriel will fill the place satisfac- 
torily—he is of the right stuff. My father will 
promote his interests in every possible way. Be 
so kind as to make these facts known to Miss 
Rainsford ; she will be glad to know that the 
future of her foster son is provided for.” 

«*T will tell her,” answered Bruna, faintly. 

Outside the house the dogs began to bark. 

“Ah,” said Lithgow, in a lively tone, ‘our 
tramp has recovered his wits—he is moving! I 
will fare forth and make observations.” 

He went out quickly. Perhaps he wished to 
give her time to recover her self-possession. In 
a few moments he re-entered the old parlor, 
wearing a relieved look. 

‘The fellow is flying down the avenue, with 
Romeo and Petrel in full pursuit,” he announced. 

Her eyes dilated, as if with a terror only half 
repressed. She sank into the nearest chair. 

** He will come back,” she said. 

“‘T think not ; at any rate, I shall send a serv- 
ant of my own to watch your grounds till morn- 
ing.” 

Her face was quite colorless. 

**T tell you he will surely come back !” 

*“*Then my man will know how to deal with 
him.” 

She put out a hand, chilly and white as Parian. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Lithgow. I cannot 
thank you enough for your service of this night.” 

He held the cold ringed fingers in a close, warm 
clasp, and looked straight in her tragic eyes. 

** Don’t mention it. Am I not your friend and 
neighbor ? As such I claim the right to look 
after your safety.” 

Her distress was written plainly on her face. 

**Oh,” she shivered, ‘* you do not know, and I 
cannot explain, but a great trouble has overtaken 
me. 


Ile started. 
“Trouble ? May I ask you to honor me with 
your confidence, Miss Daryl ?” 
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She shook her head. 

«I cannot, I tell you. 
I cannot—I must not.” 

‘*In Heaven’s name, will you not let me help 
you, if it is a matter for help ?” 

She looked him desperately in the face. 

‘‘Go to Fogport, and bring Mr. Craven, the 
law partner of my late guardian. Tell him that 
I must see him to-night on a matter of impor- 
tance.” 

**] will—I will. My trap is at the door. In 
a few moments I can be at Craven’s house.” 

As he started to leave the room a great sniffing 
and whining arose in the porch. 

‘*Ah, the dogs have returned !” he paused to 
say ; ‘‘a sure proof that no trespasser is left in 
your boundaries. My word for it, you will not 
be annoyed again this night.” 

He was off like lightning. She heard the 
wheels of his trap echo on the gravel drive, and 
then all was still. 

A half-hour went by. In a fever of anxiety 
Bruna paced the old parlor, and counted the mo- 
ments as they passed. Presently the door opened 
again, and Lithgow entered—alone. 

‘«T regret to tell you that Mr. Craven has been 
called to New York on private business,” he an- 
nounced. ‘He will not return to Fogport for 
eight and forty hours.” 

She looked disappointed—dismayed, but only 
for a moment. 

“‘Well, that is not long,” she said, bravely ; 
“‘T can wait eight and forty hours.” 

‘Meanwhile, I wish you would make me use- 
ful in some way, Miss Daryl.” 

‘*Thanks. There is nothing more that you 
can do.” 

He was puzzled and curious: but she had told 
him that she could not explain her trouble, and 
he was too courteous to urge her. She gave him 
an appealing look. 

‘You wish me to leave you now ?” he said, 
quickly. 

“To.” 

“* My servant has come to patrol your grounds, 
If you need me, remember [I shall be near.” 

Then her neighbor of the Hollow—the man 
with the fantastic sobriquet, quietly retired, and 
left Bruna to her own thoughts. 
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CHarter XXIII. 

In a private parlor of a fashionable uptown 
hotel Mark Daryl was lounging in a deep fau- 
teuil, his head at rest on some silken cushions, 
his wicked eyes half closed in indolent content. 
The thin smoke of an Egyptian cigarette curled 


upward from his lips, and on a table at Mr. 
Daryl’s elbow an array of glasses and bottles gave 
him a jovial aspect. He was not drinking, how- 
ever, but thinking, and his thoughts were as light 
and airy as the blue puffs of smoke expanding in 
the golden light of the sumptuous room. 


“What mortal his own doom can guess ? 
Let none despond, let none despair,’ ” 


mused Mr. Daryl, as he removed his cigarette, 
and held it airily ’twixt thumb and finger. ‘Good 
Heaven ! six months ago I was a poor devil with- 
out a penny. Now,” he glanced significantly at 
the solitaire diamond on his hand, at the fine 
texture of his garments, ‘I have become 4 howl- 
ing swell, with money galore. No more anxieties 
for Mark Daryl, no more carking care! I have 
found a mine that I cannot exhaust. Selah. As 
for Esther—deuce take the little minx! Since 
she has grown so fond of her new cousin, hence- 
forth the cousin may provide for her.” 

An ugly frown appeared on his face. He ground 
his teeth at some memory suddenly aroused. 

**The one thorn left in my flesh,” he muttered, 
‘is that high-spirited jade, Bruna.” 

Ilis rage against his niece burned hotly. She 
was the only woman who had ever defied and de- 
feated him. 

“The rest of her kind,” he said to himself, 
*‘T have found easy game. Yes, after years of 
varied experience, I may say that there is nothing 
on earth so gullible and illogical as a woman. 
But Anthony’s daughter has shown herself too 
many for me, and thrown all my previous ideas 
of the sex into vast confusion. It remains for 
me to get even, in some way, with my charming 
niece.” 

A rap at the door. 
a card. 
Telfair.” 

‘*Good Heaven!” he cried, in amazement ; 
‘that is one of the biggest swells about town. 
What the deuce can he want with me? Show 
him up.” 

A moment later little Telfdir entered, and 
made his bow to his future father-in-law. The 
two men, strangers till this moment, looked at- 
tentively at each other. 

‘‘T am delighted to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Telfair,” said Daryl, politely. ‘* Pray be 
seated. May I offer you a brandy and soda ?” 

Mr. Telfair declined the beverage, but accepted 
a seat. He wore a dignified air. In spite of his 
insignificant person, he had a certain distinction 
of manner, the look of a born gentleman, and 
Mark Daryl, who knew men fairly well, was duly 
impressed by the same. 


Enter a waiter, bearing 
Daryl read the name: “ Mr. Adolphus 
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“Mr. Daryl,” began Telfair, with feeling, 
“you have a daughter ?” 

“* Ah, to be sure,” replied Daryl, warily. 

“‘T have been stopping of late on the North 
Shore,” explained the little man. ‘I had the 
good fortune to meet Miss Daryl there.” 

The elder man started. Ile began to compre- 
hend the situation. 

“Go on, Mr. Telfair,” he said, encouragingly. 

“‘T fell in love with your daughter at sight. I 
have the honor to tell you that I proposed, and 
she was good enough to accept me.” 

Mark Daryl could hardly repress a shout. 
Prosperity, like trouble, sometimes comes in a 
flood. 

“Just Powers !” he cried; ‘‘ who wonld have 
thought the minx so clever ?—ahem! I mean, my 
daughter is the apple of my eye, Mr. Telfair—the 
idol of my soul! Why, this piece of news quite 
breaks me up. You really want to marry my 
little Esther ?” 

“i do. mr.” 

«And she, like Barkis, is willing ? 

Telfair bowed rather stiffly. 

“ie.” 

An expansive smile overspread Daryl’s crafty 
face. 

‘Sensible child!) This happened—when ?” 

** Yesterday.” 

«‘ And my darling sent you to tell me at once ?” 

‘‘She did not send me. I came of my own ac- 
cord, because, of course, it was the proper thing 
for a gentleman to do.” 

‘*Exactly. You were panting for the paternal 
consent.” 

““Mr. Daryl,” said Tclfair, ‘I’m not half 
worthy of all her beauty and sweetness, don’t you 
know ? but I’ll try to make your danghter happy 
—yes,” growing tragic, ‘‘I swear I will do my 
very best, sir!” 

Mark Daryl sprang up so violently that his coat 
tails whisked the slender glasses from the ‘table, 
and sent them crashing to the floor. Ie precipi- 
tated himself upon Telfair, and being much the 
larger of the twain, nearly extinguished the little 
man in his fatherly embrace. 

‘* Here’s my hand, dear boy !” he cried, though, 
to be exact, he had generously hurled his whole 
person upon his future son-in-law. ‘This is 
what I call touching, truly. Take her, sir, 
take her, sir!—I’m devilish glad to wash my 
hands—I mean,” pulling himself up smartly, 
“I’m giving you an unspeakable sort of treasure, 
Mr. Telfair. I reared Esther quite without re- 
gard to cost, till sudden losses—ah—reduced me 
to grinding want. At present I am making a 
herculean effort to patch up my ragged fortunes. 





I regret to tell you that I cannot do much pe- 
cuniarily for my adored daughter. You’ll have 
to take her without a dower, unless her cousin 
Bruna gives her one. I’m rich in love, but noth- 
ing more, sir—nothing more.” 

Little Telfair rallied from the emotional on- 
slaught of the elder man, and with much secret 
annoyance pulled his elegant necktie straight, 
and otherwise adjusted his rumpled attire. Ilis 
first impressions of his future father-in-law were 
not altogether pleasant, though so loyal was he 
to Esther that the torture of the rack could nct 
have drawn such an admission from him. 

“Mr. Daryl,” he said, modestly, humbly, 
‘*vour daughter needs no dowry. She is rich in 
beauty and goodness. I think, sir, it might be 
well for me to settle a trifle on my future wife— 
say, a half-million—that she can have and hold in 
her own right, quite independent of my other 
possessions. I assure you, it would give me no 
end of pleasure——” 


**And me, also !” 


cried Daryl, seizing little 
Dolly’s elegantly gloved hand and wringing it with 
force. ‘* Bless my soul, you are a son-in-law after 
my own heart. Halfa million! Your thought- 
fulness does you immense credit. That sum is 
just what Esther and I need! I approve of you, 
Mr. Telfair—I can no longer doubt that you love 
my daughter.” 

“As to that,” said little Telfair, quietly, 
‘‘everything that I possess is hers, you know— 
ves, myself, and my last penny.” 

**Noble fellow! You are pretty far gone, by 
Jove!” Ife could see that Telfair was slightly 
bald, and that the crow’s-feet were thick about 
his eyes. ‘*A driveling idiot !” was his inward 
comment. ‘I must strike while the iron is hot !” 
Aloud he said, cheerfully : ‘‘ You wish to marry 
soon, my boy ?” 

«<The sooner the better, sir.” 

‘Just so. That is always the language of 
youthful ardor.” He laid a hand persuasively on 
Telfair’s shoulder. ‘‘ My dear fellow, can you 
lend me five hundred till your wedding day ?” 

Whatever thoughts may have filled little Dolly’s 
mind, his small, lean face remained cool and 
serene. 

“*Certainly,” he answered, ‘‘ with great pleas- 
ure, sir. I happen to have a check for that 
amount with me ;” and he drew out his pocket- 
book, and presented a slip of paper to Mr. Daryl. 

‘You are really superb!” cried Daryl, fer- 
vently. ‘‘ From a legion of men I would choose 
you to be the custodian of my dear girl’s happi- 
ness! I shall find you most convenient in emer- 
gencies. Blessings on that puss Esther for pro- 
viding me with such a staff for my old age! 
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What! you will not tear yourself away thus 
soon ?” 

But Telfair had seen quite enough of his pro- 
spective father-in-law. It was desirable to take 
such a man in homeopathic doses. He arose and 
made for the door. 

«* Au revoir !” said Daryl, with a mocking devil 
in his eye; ‘‘and may our next meeting be a 
speedy one. I desire nothing better than to cul- 
tivate your close acquaintance, my dear boy.” 

As the door closed on Telfair the elder man 
lay back in his deep chair and shook with sub- 
dued laughter. 

‘* Another version of Beauty and the Beast,” 
he muttered. ‘My eyes! but Esther has done 
well for herself. He’s absolutely wrecked over 
her. Halfa million! Ha! ha! ha!” 

As for Telfair, he departed from the hotel with 
a solemn air. His paramount reflection was this: 

‘‘Strange that my darling should be the daugh- 
ter of such aman! I suppose,” and little Dolly 
fixed his weak eyes sadly on space—‘‘ I suppose 
it is one of the things in nature that can never 
be explained. By Jove! I'll have to restore my- 
self with some truffled turkey and a glass of 
Mumm’s Extra Dry.” 

The city lay sweltering under a fervid sun. 
Everybody was out of town. ‘Telfair set his face 
toward the club. He found no one there with 
whom he cared to talk, and the news of his en- 
gagement had not yet reached the ears of the fel- 
lows who were wont to chaff him. As he stood 
at the club window, staring absently down into 
the street below, a man passed by, glanced up at 
little Dolly and nodded. It was Dr. La Merle. 

Telfair, as though electrified, rushed out of the 
clubhouse, and followed the Frenchman. 

‘*T say, La Merle!” he panted, as he came up 
with him, ‘I would be glad to have a few words 
with you, don’t von know ? So yon are in town 
this beastly weather, still pursuing the impossible 
She—I mean, of course, that curious Sarah Rose.” 
La Merle seemed not overpleased at the meeting, 
but he was too polite to show his annoyance. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I am still pursuing 
Sarah Rose.” 

‘*Uncommonly long chase she leads you, eh ?” 
said Telfair, as he slipped his arm through La 
Merle’s. ‘* You see, I want to tell you something, 
doctor—Miss Esther Daryl has promised to marry 
me.” 

La Merle lifted his eyebrows. 

““Ah, indeed !” 

‘« Yes—I hope to become a Benedict soon.” 

‘*T wish you joy, Mr. Telfair.” 

“Thanks, awfully.” He looked steadily at the 


Frenchman. ‘* Now, being Miss Daryl’s promised 
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husband, I think I have the right to inquire how 
you came by her picture, and why you carry it 
about with you, dropping it at garden parties, 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know ?” 

La Merle smiled curiously. 

** Monsieur, you are laboring under a great mis- 
take—I do not carry Miss Daryl’s picture.” 

** But I saw it with my own eyes,” said Telfair, 
in an offended tone. 

«Pardon, monsieur ; one’s own eyes may some- 
times deceive. Let us take a seat yonder, under 
the trees of the Common, where we are not likely 
to be disturbed, and talk this matter over.” 

The two men crossed the mall, and in a green, 
sheltered spot sat down together. La Merle drew 
from his breast pocket a small oval miniature, set 
with brilliants, and laid it in Telfair’s hand. 

** Examine it closely,” he said. 

Telfair looked hard at the charming picture, as 
it lay glittering on his gloved palm. With infi- 
nite amazement he recognized the truth. Es- 
ther’s big dark eyes were there, faithfully copied 
—her soft, regular features, her creamy coloring, 
and yet the portrait was not Esther’s. 

** Now, ’pon my word,” burst out little Dolly, 
**T wouldn’t have believed it—I really wouldn’t, 
you know. Never saw such a resemblance in my 
life! I hope you'll not refuse to give me the 
name of Miss Daryl’s double ?” 

La Merle grew very grave. 

** Monsieur, [ advise you to ask me no more 
questions.” 

‘Oh, but my curiosity is thoroughly aroused, 
sir ; only a full explanation can satisfy me now.” 

“Very well,” said La Merle, calmly, “ then let 
me say, monsieur, that you hold in your hand the 
very excellent likeness of Esther Daryl’s mother, 
an opera singer famous in her day, and a remark- 
ably beautiful woman. She died many years ago.” 

Little Telfair gasped. 

‘‘Her mother! Oh, by Jove! that accounts 
for the extraordinary likeness, of course.” 

La Merle looked him full in the face. 

“Yes. Do you wish to know the rest of the 
story ?” 

‘« By all means.” 

‘The original of this picture bore the stage 
name of Mme. Astarte. She had a husband who 
adored her, and a child. She also had a lover. 
She deserted the husband to fly with the lover. 
From their unhallowed union came an offspring, 
the girl called Esther Daryl, though she has no 
legal right to her father’s name, as you can read- 
ily see.” 

Telfair grew absolutely rigid. 

** | hope you know what you are talking about, 
sir !” he cried. 
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La Merle smiled bitterly. 

«« Monsieur, I speak from knowledge which I 
bought at a dear price. Mme. Astarte, the opera 
singer, was my wife.” 

Telfair nearly tumbled off the bench whereon 
the two men sat. 

“‘ Your wife !” 

La Merle breathed heavily. 

‘‘She died, as I have told you, and my child 
with her—I know not how nor where. I had re- 
ceived wounds that brought me to the brink of 
the grave. I could not pursue my faithless wife, 
nor recover my child. For two years my friends 
kept me shut from the world in a private retreat 
in Belgium. I assure you it was quite necessary. 
Desperate injuries, combined with an overwhelm- 
ing despair—— But this part of the story does 
not concern you, monsieur, You may have al- 
ready guessed that I was a man with a history.” 

Little Telfair answered not a word. He was 
staring blankly into space, blind, at that moment, 
to the light of day—deaf to the whisper of count- 
less green leaves overhead, and to the roar of 
traffic, the hum of busy life, sounding in neigh- 
boring thoroughfares. 

*¢ Perhaps you know Mark Daryl,” went on the 
French doctor, in a cold, pitiless tone. ‘‘ If so, you 
do not need to be told that he is the greatest 
knave unhung. It is to be regretted that a gen- 
tleman of your social standing should become en- 
tangled with the illegitimate daughter of such a 
man. Iam sorry for you, Mr. Telfair !” 

With an air of dignity little Telfair drew him- 
self up. 

** Don’t waste your compassion on me, doctor— 
I can do very well without it. Of course I am 
bound to believe your story, and, I dare say, you 
mean kindly by telling it to me; but if you think 
it can change my feelings for Miss Daryl you do 
not know Adolphus Telfair. By Jove, I love her 
more than ever now! With her father’s and 
mother’s sins that poor child has nothing to do. 
I love her, I say, and love covers everything.” 

La Merle sat like a stone man. 

**You are probably here in America, sir, to 
square accounts with Mark Daryl ?” continued 
Telfair. 

The Frenchman’s face was as expressionless as 
a sphinx. 

«That, monsieur, is my affair.” 

“Well, what you have told me, doctor, I must 
regard as sacred confidence. I shall marry Miss 
Daryl as soon as she will have me, and I give you 
my word, I will never mention our present con- 
versation, nor permit my wife to guess that I have 
the smallest knowledge of the facts which you 
have disclosed.” 
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La Merle put out his hand to the little man. 

«You are a noble fellow,” he said, quietly. 
**T hope to Heaven that Esther Daryl appreciates 
your love.” 

And a moment later the French doctor arose 
from the bench and walked away. 





Cuapter XXIV. 

On the morning succeeding Bevil’s visit to 
Crag Head Bruna Daryl descended to the break- 
fast room with her usual air of composure. She 
had slept little, but she had herself well in hand, 
and her appearance betrayed no disquietude. 
Neither Miss Rainsford nor Esther had seen or 
heard anything of the previous night’s disturb- 
ance, and to Bruna’s great relief both failed to 
notice her pallor, and the shadows which sleep- 
lessness and anxiety had left under her brown 
eyes. At breakfast Miss Cicely talked only of 
household affairs ; Esther, listless and abstracted, 
said nothing. 

The day passed without incident. The only 
visitor at Crag Head was Lithgow. Just after 
lunch his splendid black horse galloped up the 
avenue, and stopped at the porch, where the 
ladies were sitting together. From the saddle he 
paused to send a long, inquiring glance around 
the place. 

‘* Has that man troubled you again ?” his gray 
eyes asked so plainly that Bruna was constrained 
to make a slight negative gesture. The secret 
betwixt the two seemed to draw them closely to- 
gether. 

Lithgow dismounted, with the soldierly grace 
peculiar to him, made a few polite remarks to 
Telfair’s fiancée, talked awhile to Miss Cicely, 
and then, under pretense of caressing Romeo— 
the brute lay stretched at Bruna’s side—he whis- 
pered : 

“My man watched your grounds till daybreak, 
but saw no one. He will perform the same serv- 
ice to-night.” 

She gave him a grateful look. He understood 
that she did not wish Miss Rainsford or Esther to 
know of the tramp episode, and he kept the con- 
versation strictly confined to safe channels. As 
he sprang again into the saddle his last words 
were delivered to her in a tone too low for any 
ear but her own. 

“‘If you need me send old Roger through the 
pines.” 

With that he rode away. He had satisfied him- 
self of her peace and safety. She had a comforta- 
ble feeling that her neighbor had become ina 
sense her protector. 

Another night went by. The Crag Head 
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household remained undisturbed. On the second 
morning Bruna ordered her horse for a gallop. 

‘IT am going to Fogport to see Mr. Craven,” 
she said to Miss Rainsford. ‘‘I have business 
with him.” 

Little Telfair was in the old wainscoted parlor, 
basking in the light of Esther’s soft, tired eyes. 

“The heat is something awful, Miss Daryl,” 
he said. 

“Tt is not a morning for business, my dear,” 
expostulated Miss Cicely. ‘* There is thunder in 
the air, and you know you are exceedingly afraid 
of thunder.” 

But heat nor thunder could keep Bruna. She 
mounted her bonny bay, and dashed away to 
Fogport. Mr. Craven had not returned. A soli- 
tary clerk was in charge of his law office. IIe 
was unable to tell at what hour his superior would 
arrive. 

* But I expect him at any moment,” he said. 
** Meanwhile, can / do anything for you, Miss 
Daryl ?” 

** No,” she answered ; ‘‘T must see Mr. Craven 
himself—I will come again before nightfall.” 

Then she turned her horse’s head, and started 
again for the Crag. 

By this time the air was thick and stifling— 
the sun obseured. Surly violet-black clouds rolled 
up to the zenith, with muttering thunder in their 
depths. A tempest was at hand. Bruna pru- 
dently determined to keep to the highroad in- 
stead of taking the longer way over the beach. 
She galloped forward at a good pace, but imme- 
diately a sharp patter on the leaves overhead 
warned her to look for shelter. Smartly the rain 
began to pelt down. Bruna glanced anxiously 
around. 

A few rods before her stood a church, with a 
deep porch matted in Japanese ivy. She was de- 
liberating whether or not to turn her horse toward 
it when other hoofs clattered in the road ; an im- 
perative hand seized her rein. 

**This way !” cried Jack o’ the Light; and be- 
fore she could think the two were pounding up 
to the sacred edifice. Lithgow lifted Bruna from 
the saddle and deposited her in the ivied porch ; 
then he made off with the horses to the shelter of 
an adjoining shed. Having properly secured the 
beasts, he joined Bruna in her shelter. 

“All the windows of heaven are open,” he 
said, shaking the big drops from his brown mili- 
tary mustaches. ‘* How fortunate for us, Miss 
Daryl, that the architect of this church was in- 
spired to give it a roomy porch !” 

Young, lissome as a panther, charged with 
power and vitality, he seemed to surround her at 
once with an atmosphere of safety. Bruna had a 





constitutional fear of thunderstorms; but for 
once she felt quite able to cope with that weak- 
ness. In the presence of her Witch Hollow neigh- 
bor her courage rose marvelously. 

** Miss Rainsford warned me that a tempest 
was impending,” she said, lightly ; ‘‘ but I would 
not listen, and this is my punishment.” 

The thunder made an uproar that drowned 
further speech. Vivid flashes of lightning ripped 
the clouds like red scimiters. Gusts of wind 
twisted the treetops, and tore past the porch, 
hurling the sheeted rain in torrents on the pair. 
As Bruna crouched close to the wall Lithgow 
put himself promptly before her. 

‘‘Don’t !’ she protested. ‘‘It is quite as bad 
for you as for me.” 

“Not so,” he answered ; “ for you are afraid of 
these mad elements, and I am not.” 

** But you will be drenched.” 

*“T do not mind it in the least. Look upon 
me as a bulwark betwixt yourself and evil, Miss 
Daryl.” 

And he remained immovable, shielding her 
with his own body, taking the full force of all 
the buffeting gusts. 

The din of wind, rain and thunder grew in 
volume—filled all space. Then came a curious 
lull. ‘This was followed by a blinding fire, an 
ear-splitting crash, and a great tree at the cor- 
ner of the church porch, rent from green top to 
brown root, toppled and fell over, with its thick 
boughs piled in quivering confusion on the stone 
steps. 

Overwhelmed with terror, Bruna instinctively 
grasped Lithgow’s arm. It was a fatal move- 
ment. All the caution and self-repression which 
he had observed for weeks went down before her 
touch, like a dam when floods are out. She 
pressed against him, white, breathless, fright- 
ened, and his arms closed around her like bars 
of steel. Madly he strained her to his heart. In 
a blue, infernal glare of lightning he bent and 
laid his pale face against her own. 

“T love you—love you—love you !” he panted. 
‘*Great God! how I love you! Why should I 
try to keep the secret longer ? I cannot !—I will 
not !”, 

Would she thrust him away, or lie there in ac- 
cepted bliss, on his heart ? In the terror of dark- 
ness and falling thunderbolts her body yielded to 
his straining arms, her white cheek lay upon his 
plunging heart. Mutely she acknowledged his 
mastery. For an instant his breath mingled with 
her own; then his lips met and pressed down 
upon hers one long, maddening kiss. 

For a little space they stood breast to breast, 
soul and body alike wrapped in the ecstasy of a 
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supreme passion. For the first time Bruna Daryl 
knew love and its sovereignty. All the emotions 
that had gone before this marvelous moment were 
as shadows on the face of a mirror. At last she 
had found her king! She loved, and was be- 
loved. Everything else was forgotten in the ex- 
altation, the delirium of that knowledge. 

‘* How have [ deserved this taste of heaven ?— 
I!” said Jack o’ the Light, wildly. ‘You give 
yourself to me, Bruna—is it not so? Don’t strag- 
gle ; hear me— wnly hear me! My heart has long 
been a battle ground for angels and devils—yet 
you take me as I am—yon will be my wife—oh, 
darling ! darling !—my wife!” 

She drew back a little, remembering. 

““Not yet,” she faltered; ‘* there is a barrier 
between us.” 

He set his teeth. : 

‘*T know your story, Bruna. I could not live 
for months as your neighbor and fail to hear it. 
The barrier you mean is—the man Bevil !” 

Under her blue riding cap her damp golden 
hair curled and clung in disordered masses. Not 
a vestige of color remained in her face, and her 
brown eyes -were full of wonder and awe, as if at 
the sudden great upheaval which had come to her 
life. 

** Yes,” she answered, “ that man.” 

‘*It is your lover’s right to free you from him.’ 

Ferris’s very words! They thrilled her now 
like an electric shock. 

“It is my right,” added Lithgow, imperiously. 
“You have given it to me, Bruna. ‘ How 
much,” with a flash in his gray eyes, ‘‘do you 
hate that strange Bevil ?” 

** With my whole heart. Consider his offense.” 

“There may have been palliating circum- 
stances.” 

‘‘Impossible! I cannot abhor him enough.” 

She shuddered and grew pale—she was think- 
ing of the ruffian who had entered Crag, Head 
two nights before. Lithgow tried to take her 
again in his arms—but this time she repelled 
him gently. 

**Give me a little time to think,” she entreated. 
‘IT sent you to bring Mr. Craven, night before 
last, to instruct him to take immediate measures 
for my freedom—if I am indeed bound. This 
morning I went to his office to press the same 
matter upon him personally, but he has not yet 
returned.” 

«It's a pity that Craven cannot also find means 
to punish your uncle Mark. Of the two scoun- 
drels, one was surely as guilty as the other !” 

She nodded. She was trying to muster sufficient 
courage to tell him that the man whom he had 
knocked senseless in the parlor at Crag Head was 
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Bevil himself. But the words stuck in her throat. 
She could not utter them. 

** Mark Daryl was more culpable than his con- 
federate,” she stammered, at last, in a weak voice. 
** But it is Bevil, and only Bevil, that I fear. He 
alone has the power to torment me now. Oh, 
cannot you see that I am deeply humiliated by 
my present position ? And I am a proud woman 
—I do not like humiliation.” 

He was holding her hands in his own. He 
could feel their icy chill, the trembling of the 
soft palms, even through her riding gloves. 

‘Good God !” he said, in a thick, stifled voice, 
**you shall not be humiliated, you shall not be 
tormented! My poor darling, / will take care of 
you now—have you not given your welfare to my 
keeping ? Listen, Brana, and believe me—the 
feliow Bevil will never, never trouble you more !” 

Little he knew about it! She thought of the 
parlor at the Crag, only two nights before—the 
drunken raffian who had threatened and insulted 
her there—and a sob swelled her white throat. 

*©Oh, he will—he will! You know not what 
you say! Please, please, Jack, do not talk about 
our happiness—yet. It hurts me to mix anything 
so precious, so dear, with the shame of that old 
outrage. For a little while—till my tangled affairs 
are made straight—let our love remain a secret, 
Jack.” 

He looked at her with a hungry gloom in his 
eyes. 

**Tt shall be as you wish. I ask no more than 
you are willing to give. I cannot urge you 
against your inclinations—I must accept my 
punishment with patience. One promise only I 
require—that you love me entirely, supremely, 
Bruna—openly, if you may; secretly, if you 
must,” 

‘*T promise, Jack-—I promise !” she said, with 
a look that thrilled him like fire. 

Surely he needed all his self-command then. 
Wild, reckless words leaped to his lips—he stran- 
gled them instantly. Could he lose her as soon 
as he had won her? A sudden black fear seemed 
thrusting him back from her queenly white 
beauty. Involuntarily he let her hands drop 
from his hold. 

*‘ Bruna,” he groaned, ‘‘ you have given me 
your heart of your own free will, have you not ?” 

“What an absurd question, Jack!” she an- 
swered, smiling. 

““T mean I did not set myself up as Ferris’s 
rival ? I made no attempt to win you from him ? 
You must know that love like mine was not born 
inaday. Long before Gabriel retired from the 
field I was a lost man. But I kept my secret, did 
I not? I could not put out the flame, but at 
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least I covered it. 


Even Ferris did not suspect 
me. God is my witness, 1 would have forfeited 
my right hand sooner than speak in advance of 
him!” 

She opened wide her brown eyes. 

‘Did Gabriel deserve such consideration ? 
Surely,” with a mischievous smile, ‘‘ your rights 
were equal, Jack.” 

‘*No—great Heaven! no. He had once been 
foully cheated of you, remember.” 

** How chivalrous of you to think of that! In- 
deed, you made no sign, Jack—I never dreamed 
that vou cared for me.” 

‘Vly darling, I did not fear Gabriel as a rival, 
but La Merle—ah, I had some dread, I must con- 
fess, of La Merle.” 

She laughed lightly. 

‘““Why, Dr. La Merle and I are the best of 
friends and comrades, but nothing more—never 
anything more. Jack, dear Jack !” with little 
panting breaths betwixt the words, as his fiery 
kisses made quick interruptions, ‘‘don’t—don’t ! 
You must not talk to me of love again until— 
until 

‘*Until you are free from that accursed Bevil, 
whom you hate so utterly ?” 

She shivered. 

“* Yes—I do hate him with my whole soul !” 

“And when you are entirely quit of him, 
Bruna——” 

She drew up her white throat. 

“Then, Jack, I am yours—then you may 
claim me. ‘The storm is passing now. May we 
not venture to start for the Crag ?” 

In the ivy of the church porch small birds 
began to twitter, and every leaf dripped softly. 
With a sudden dazzle of sunshine the clouds 
parted, and the face of nature, freshly washed, 
shone as though newly created. Lithgow brought 
the horses from the neighboring shed, and over 
the trunk of the fallen tree lifted Bruna to her 
saddle. 

‘‘ Our love,” she sighed, ‘‘ was told in light- 
ning and tempest. Shall we accept it as an omen 
of good or evil ?” 

‘*Good—only good !” he answered, with vehe- 
mence. 

Slowly the lovers rode homeward. In Lith- 
gow’s passion there was an element of humility, 
hardly in keeping with the man’s tempestuous 
nature. He made Bruna understand at once that 
her word was his law—that he would pay complete 
deference to her wishes, whatever the cost to him- 
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self might be. Not another syllable of love es- 
caped him, but his ineffable glances and the mute 
tenderness of his manner conveyed more than 
spoken words. 

And yet, ardent lover though he was, he quite 
forgot to offer her any definite assistance in the 
discovery of Bevil, or the presentation of her griev- 
ances to a court of justice. He had expressed no 
impatience for Craven’s return, no desire to urge 
prompt measures on that legal gentleman. In 
view of his passion for Bruna, his craving to pos- 
sess her, this silence and apathy seemed a trifle 
odd. 

At her own request Lithgow left his companion 
at the door of Crag Head. 

**At least, you will, from this hour, give me 
the right to watch over your safety, Bruna ?” he 
said, at parting. 

** Yes,” she answered, quietly. 
pend upon you.” 

She entered the house. With eyes wide and 
shining, and a faint seashell color in her cheek, 
she confronted Miss Rainsford and Esther in the 
old parlor. 

‘‘Heaven be praised that you have returned 
alive !” cried Miss Cicely. ‘‘ Of course, you are 
drenched, my dear. Esther and I have suffered 
agonies of alarm about you.” 

Bruna assumed a gay air. 

**T am not harmed in the least, Miss Cicely. I 
met our Witch Hollow neighbor on the road, and 
he took care of me. Where is Mr. Telfair ?” 

‘* Gone,” answered Esther Daryl, and she came 
forward, stretching her pretty red mouth in a 
yawn, and held out one hand, on which a mag- 
nificent diamond flashed and sparkled. ‘ Behold 
the sign of my bondage, Bruna. Yes, happily 
my fiancée departed before the first crack of the 
tempest. He nearly bored me to death this morn- 
ing. It is dreadfully stupid to be engaged.” 

Bruna looked grave. 

‘* Esther, Esther, to jest on such subjects is de- 
cidedly bad form !” 

Esther made a little move. ; 

“Jest ? NotI. Iam in terrible earnest. Of 
course, I adore dear Dolly, and he is very nice 
when discussing French sauces, or pdlé de foie 
gras and frappé ; but apart from those inspiring 
themes his little head appears to be as empty as 
a drum. If a vacuum could assume shape, one 
would immediately wish to call it Dolly !” 

She broke into a mirtkless laugh, that had a 
ring of defiance in it. 


“Yes; I de- 


(To be continued.) 
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q , AKE me the signal, dear !” she cried, 

is ' The little wife of the engineer, 
Nat 


Three low whistles, sharp and clear.” 


> “As you drive the mail to the North to-night— 


“ Nay, never fear, sweet wife !” he said, 
Kissing away her tears that fell, 

“ You ‘ll hear the sign, as we sweep the line, 

Three low whistles that ‘ All is well!’” 
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She sat her down at her window bright, 
Waiting and watching the darkening sky ; 
She saw the gleam of the junction light, 
And heard the roar as the trains went by. 
“God watch over him!” soft she prayed; 
Down by her baby’s bed she fell— 
But there came no sign from the ringing line, 
Never a note to say “ All's well.” 


Night wore on, but she could not sleep ; 

Out she crept ‘neath the morning sky— 
There he lies! by his enzine wrecked ! 
{ Dead at his post, as a man should die. 
y Was it for this she loved him so? 

Was it for this her wild tears fell ? 
Peace ! let him rest! God's will is best ! 

All is well! Allis well! 

FREDERIC E. WEATHERLy, 
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UNIFYING OF GERMANY. 


D. BIDWELL. 


I.— From 1792 to 1815. 


No NATION is more vigorous, patriotic, com- 
pact and strongly centralized in government :than 
the Germany of to-day. 

In 1792, however, the vast territory then known 
as Germany was made up of over eight hundred in- 
dependent states of every degree of strength and 
weakness, foremost among which were Austria 
and Prussia. A clumsy and outworn fiction 
termed “The Holy Roman Empire,” inherited 
from Charlemagne, nominally bound the various 
states together into one mass, but a mass that was 
motley, loose and disintegrating. Though the 
office of Roman or German Emperor was elective, 
it was recognized as the hereditary property of 
the Ilapsburgs reigning in Austria, traditional 
enemies of Prussia. 

Governments of the second rank in the empire, 
such as Bavaria and Saxony, had ambition only to 
avoid being drawn into the quarrels of the leading 
two states. A similar ambition swayed the gov- 
ernments of the third rank, made up of more 
than one hundred ecclesiastical states, two hun- 
dred and fifty petty principalities, forty-five “ free 
cities ” (in which public life consisted of the dron- 
ing jobbery of ignorant and corrupt town coun- 
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cilors and contractors), and several hundred im- 
poverished ‘‘ knightly jurisdictions,” averaging 
about three hundred inhabitants each, and whose 
pine and fir forests were commonly a refuge for 
outlaws from the surrounding country. It is 
doubtful whether another such governmental hash 
has ever existed. 

Throughout the whole body politic of the em- 
pire a drowsy routineof feudal oppression led the 
life of the common people along a level of inert 
monotony. For over a century there had been 
scant opportunity for a development of public 
spirit among the commoners, or for a manifesta- 
tion in political form of the higher intellectual 
activities. Tolitical forms in the empire were a 
heritage from medieval times, and were a bur- 
lesque anachronism before civilized Europe. Out- 
worn feudal taxes, religious prejudices, the moldy 
rubrics of caste, petty rivalries, pride and poverty 
and heavy ignorance, were the rule in most of the 
German states. Political marasmus was slowly 
causing the structure to totter. No patriotic all- 
German feeling existed. 

The ‘ Diet,” the representative body of the 
empire, had long since sunk from the proud 
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position of a congress to the rating of a herald’s 
college. It busied itself with such weighty matters 
as the order of precedence of some three or four 
hundred knights and abbots. No thought of 
legislation to improve the condition of the com- 
moners penetrated the aristocratic minls of the 
nobles and the princely prelates who composed 
the Diet of the Ifoly Roman Empire, and the 
condition of the commoners was indeed misera- 
bly wretched. In most parts of the empire the 
noble hunted, feasted, got drunk and slept, while 
peasant and serf plodded stolidly on, paying to 
the lordly owner of the land the product of their 
toil. In many principalities the peasant was a 
mealsack, regarded as having no volition and 
even forbidden by law to marry a woman not 
chosen by his lord, or to leave the hamlet where 
he was born ; in others where he was free to leave 
he was liable to brutal ejectment at his lord’s 
caprice. In nearly every knightly castle there 
were dungeons, racks and flogging boards, the 
use of which was only too well known to serf and 
peasant. In many states poaching was a capital 
offense. In the renowned and glittering army of 
Prussia, the army splendidly illuminated by the 
halo of the glorious military deeds and heroism of 
Frederick the Great, a common soldier with one 
button out of ninety-six unbuttoned was liable to 
be strung up and flogged. 

Such abuses had their natural effect on agri- 
culture. The condition in Mecklenburg was de- 
scribed as follows by the German statesman Stein : 
‘*The coudition of the country is as cheerless as 
its misty northern sky. There are great estates, 
much of them run to pasture or lying untilled ; 
an extremely thin population ; the entire labor- 
ing class under the yoke of serfage ; stretches of 
land attached to solitary, ill-built farmhouses— 
in short, a monotony, a dead stillness extending 
over the whole country. . . . The home of the 
Mecklenburg noble, who weighs like a load on 
his serfs, gives out the idea of some wild /beast 
that devastates everything about him and sur- 
rounds himself with the silence of the grave.” 

In most of the states peasants and serfs were so 
cruelly and soullessly crushed by their lords that 
an uprising against the privileged classes would 
have been justifiable. It was by means of such 
an uprising or popular revolution that civil liberty 
was brought to the German people ; but the revo- 
lution took place in France, and some years elapsed 
before it brought about, through the medium of 
military victory, the first change in a long series 
destined to bring to Germany not only civil lib- 
erty but also national unity. 

That unity was brought about by three pre- 
liminary steps: (a) The elevation of the condi- 
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tion of the common people. (6) The reduction of 
the number of states. (c) The creation of a patri- 
otic German feeling. 

The first two followed as direct consequences 
of the French Revolution; the third as a remote 
consequence. The first began in 1792, the second 
in 1803, and the third in 1813. 

In midspring, 1792, a far-reaching war opened 
in Europe. On one side was France. On the 
other was Austria, whose sovereign was the head 
of Germany. A democratic government had been 
established in France, and, in violation of inter- 
national law, Austria was endeavoring to over- 
throw it. The German ecclesiastical states on the 
left bank of the Rhine—or their rulers—speedily 
sided with Austria, as did also Prussia and most 
of the other German states, and Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia and Great Britain. The beginning of 
the war was in reality an attack by privileged 
classes on a popular government. It was, on the 
part of France, a defense of the right of the 
French to govern themselves. Seldom has a cause 
so close to the common heart of humanity im- 
pelled men to such passionate and paroxysmal 
sacrifices as were made by the French commoners, 
who, in the stormy opening of the Revolution, 
hurried to the frontier armies to defend their 
newly won social rights against the assaults of 
caste, and foreign caste at that. 

A French force invaded the German states on 
the left of the Rhine, and reorganized their gov- 
ernments, at the request of the people, by abol- 
ishing serfage, feudal taxes and the monopolies of 
the nobility. Thus, in a geographically limited 
way, began the elevation of the German people. 
An admiration of French liberty spread even to 
the depths of Germany. At the head of the 
French armies were brilliant young generals of 
humble birth—men like the peasant-born Hoche, 
hitherto a common soldier in the Royal Guarda, 
and Jourdan, recently the keeper of a small 
draper’s shop. At the head of the German 
armies were arrogant and licentious nobles, whose 
main recognition of a common soldier was given 
in orders for floggings, and who looked on the 
peasant as somewhat above swine because he was 
said to have asoul. The principles of ‘liberty, 
equality and fraternity” following the French 
standards appealed with a just attraction to starv- 
ing peasants, who might be tortured and then 
hanged for snaring a partridge in their lord’s pre- 
serves. 

In 1795 Prussia, apart from her allies, con- 
cluded a peace with France, a secret article in 
which stipulated that if, on conclusion of a gen- 
eral peace, the empire should cede to France 
the German states, both lay and ecclesiastical, 
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west of the Rhine, Prussia should cede its own 
territory lying in that region, and receive an 
equivalent elsewhere in the empire. The vic- 
tories of the French generals Bonaparte and Mo- 
reau brought about the peace of Luneville, in 
1801, between France and the Emperor, who 
ceded all German states west of the Rhine, and 
bound the empire to compensate the rulers of the 
lay states thus betrayed in such manner as France 
would approve of. When the time came France 
‘‘approved of” several things which were sur- 
prises to the Emperor. By a subtle diplomatic de- 
vice of Talleyrand, the French representative, 
“approval” was defined as ‘‘suggestion,” and 
Talleyrand and Bonaparte (then First Consul of 
France) were not reluctant to suggest. In order 
that the rulers of the ceded lay states might be 
properly compensated, France saw that all the 
ecclesiastical states in the empire and the forty- 
five free cities should be divided among the other 
German principalities, the dethroned prelates 
being compensated with annuities. 

While Germany was being to such an extent re- 
constructed hundreds of intriguing diplomats 
took part in a diplomatic auction at Paris. Every 
petty German ruler had an agent in Talleyrand’s 
antechambers, in order to filch some petty spoil 
from a petty neighbor. It was a saturnalia of 
selfishness. To gain inside information, pompous, 
sumptuous-stomached, periwigged diplomats of an 
archaic school puffed up four flights of stairs, or 
souglit to bribe the very coachmen of the French 
representatives, and stooped evento hugging Tal- 
leyrand’s poodle. 

This partial peddling out of Germany occurred 
in 1803. It was significant of two things: In the 
first place, by extending French influence, it 
spread the principles of democracy and thus im- 
proved the condition of the commoners ; in the 
second, it reduced the number of petty independ- 
ent governments by over one hundred and fifty. 
In many of the principalities the French propa- 
ganda had the effect of freeing the peasant from 
his most galling feudel burdens. The courts of 
the picayune “‘ knights of the empire” who had 
jurisdictions in the neighborhood of Bavaria were 
dispersed by grenadiers, and their jurisdictions 
were seized by the head of that state. Other 
states subsequently followed Bavaria’s example. 
A quietus was given to most of the smallest 
baronies—so small as proverbially to consist of 
‘* thirteen subjects and a pawnbroker.” In these 
changes the ancient and sodden fixity of the Holy 
Roman Empire received a deathblow, commoners 
developing an aggressive yearning for free polit- 
ical life, but losing no love on the empire, which, 
in fact, was upon its last legs. 
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In 1805 Great Britain, Russia and Austria 
formed the “third coalition” against France. 
The German states of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and 
Baden, deeming the new social liberalism cham- 
pioned by France incomparably brighter than 
the feudal class privileges and political torpor 
championed by Austria, sided with France. A 
short campaign in the finest style of Napoleonic 
strategy disposed of the coalition, and Austria 
was driven to sue for peace. 

That peace was fraught with great consequences 
for Germany. By its provisions Austria ceded 
her outlying territories to Bavaria, Wiirtemburg 
and Baden, and the German Emperor formally 
put an end to the obsolete fiction of the German 
or Holy Roman Empire. 

In the summer of 1806 Bavaria, Wiirtemburg 
and Baden and thirteen other German govern- 
ments organized as the ‘Confederation of the 
Rhine” under the protection of France. They 
and other governments eagerly continued the 
work of reducing the number of German princi- 
palities, scores of which now fulfilled a ‘ mani- 
fest destiny ” and were annexed by powerful neigh- 
bors. 

Toward the end of 1806 Prussia joined Great 
Britain and Russia in war on France. Prussia’s 
army, like Prussia itself, was dominated by caste, 
and. in it nearly every officer above the grade of 
sergeant could point to a pedigree of at least half 
a dozen generations. The contempt of the no- 
bility for the lower classes was so galling that the 
two social divisions could have little feeling, even 
of patriotism, in common. Four days after the 
opening of hostilities Prussia’s military strength 
was prostrated by the memorable defeat of Jena. 
The French eagles immediately entered Berlin 
where Napoleon proclaimed that the medieval 
burdens which weighed down the people of the 
kingdom would be removed by French interven- 
tion. r 

Following this welcome announcement came 
Napoleon’s celebrated ‘‘ Berlin Decree,” which 
prohibited any ally of France admitting into her 
territory merchandise which had been manufact- 
ured in Great Britain or the British colonies. 
All merchandise of British origin already in his 
allies’ territory Napoleon ordered to be confis- 
cated. As a result of the decree French gens 
darmes searched the shops of peaceable German 
tradesmen, and every case of Sheffield cutlery or 
bale of Leeds cotton found was thrown into the 
police furnace. Up to this time French influence 
in feudal-ridden Germany had been almost alto- 
gether helpful to the people. But the Berlin De- 
cree, as despotic as preceding French measures 
had been democratic, soon became a cause of wide 
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discomfort. By way of reprisal Great Britain 
prevented neutral merchantmen entering the 
ports of her enemies, whom she thus deprived of 
colonial produce. The French, to obtain sugar, 
were forced to refine beet juice, while the Ger- 
mans, then less apt at natural science, went with- 
out sweetening, and grumbled. Bodily discomfort 
occasioned political uneasiness, 

Aided by Russia, Prussia pluckily held out for 
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man consolidation were thus taken. This con- 
solidation was continued in 1809, at the conclu- 
sion of a war which Austria had unsuccessfully 
waged against France—Saxony and Bavaria re- 
ceiving further accessions of territory. 

The first two of the three forces destined to 
bring about German unity were now in active 
operation. These, it will be remembered, were : 
‘**(a) The elevation of the condition of the com- 





BERLIN, 1848, 


two campaigns after Jena. Eventually, Napo- 
leon’s complete victory at Friedland led to the 
peace of Tilsit, by the terms of which she lost 
over half her territory. The domain she lost 
west of the Elbe was, with several German states, 
formed into the Kingdom of Westphalia, ruled by 
Jerome Bonaparte. Saxony was given a generous 
slice from the Prussian roast, while both Saxony 
and Westphalia joined the Cenfederation of the 
Rhine. Several seven-league steps toward Ger- 


mon people.” ‘ (4) The reduction of the number 
of states.” The third foree—‘‘ (c) The creation 
of a patriotic German feeling ”— remained to be 
originated. 

Among the masses in France a passionate and 
ardent admiration of military glory had largely 
tempered the high-minded principles of social 
justice which had illuminated the tempestuous 
morning of the great Revolution, and French vic- 
tory now meant military humiliation as well as 
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democratic justice for the vanquished. The mili- 
tary humiliation which France had brought upon 
war-work Prussia had made a bitter enemy of the 
whole Prussian nobility. When, after Tilsit, 
Prussia nominally became an ally of Napoleon, 
the consequences of the Berlin Decree and Eng- 
land’s blockade of her ports occasioned a general 
decline of trade and considerable distress. The 
payment of certain large requisitions according to 
the terms of peace led to further distress among 
the people. Stein, the Prussian minister, a de- 
termined enemy of the French, caused to be pro- 
mulgated, some months after the peace, an edict 
which abolished serfage in the kingdom—a meas- 
ure which secured for the Prussian Government 
the willing allegiance of the freedmen. Gradu- 
ally the feeling among the people of commercial 
discontent with French domination quickened 
into irritation and then into concealed hostility, 
which was fostered by the nobility, while the 
government naturally had all along been keenly 
desirous to regain the territory lost in 1807, and 
bided its time. 

In 1812 France and her nominal ally became 
involved in war with Russia. As 300,000 of Na- 
poleon’s troops marched through Prussia en route 
to the Russian frontier they lived at the expense 
of the towns and hamlets through which they 
passed, and caused a temporary famine. After 
the Grand Army entered the Czar’s dominions 
the Prussian peasants were obliged to send the 
best part uf their crops to its commissary and 
that of a corps of 20,000 of their countrymen 
under General York, which assisted a French 
force under Marshal Macdonald to besiege the 
city of Riga. 

The animosity of the peasants of East Prussia 
against the French was so bitter that only a disas- 
ter to the Grand Army was needed to cause it to 
come to an open head. Such a disaster occurred 
in the snow-bound and trackless forests of Sla- 
vonia during the celebrated retreat from Moscow. 
York was early informed of the destruction of 
the army, and took it upon himself to make a 
truce with the Russians at Riga, by which he 
virtually withdrew his army from Napoleon. The 
King of Prussia thereupon ordered him to be 
tried for treason by court-martial. York, on the 
arrival of the order, wrote : ‘‘ With bleeding heart 
I burst the bond of obedience and carry on the 
War on my own responsibility. The army desires 
war with France; the nation desires it ; the King 
himself desires it, but his will is not free. The 
army must make it free.” 

A few days later York addressed himself to the 
people of East Prussia, and called 40,000 men to 
arms. A tangle of diplomacy ensued, ending 
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March 17th, 1813, with a declaration by Prussia 
of war on France. The leaders of the war identi- 
fied themselves with all Germany, and were for 
many months doomed to bitter disappointment 
(Saxony, Westphalia and the Confederation of the 
Rhine responding immediately to the French Em- 
peror’s call for assistance), as it was mainly in 
Prussia that whatever was evil in the consequences 
of French ascendency had been felt. 

In the campaign which immediately followed 
Napoleon caused the combined Prussian and Rus- 
sian armies to retreat, and granted an armistice. 
Austria offered her mediation between the bellig- 
erents, and secretly obtained a statement from 
ach side of the inducements to be given for her 
support. The allies outbid France, and on Au- 
gust 17th Austria joined them. 

The campaign then opened was on the most 
stupendous scale which Europe had ever seen. 
At the close of the armistice Napoleon had 410,000 
soldiers on the plains of Germany and in the Bo- 
hemian passes. Facing these were 450,000 Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austrians and Swedes, under 
Schwartzenberg, Bernadotte and Bliicher, while 
nearly 300,000 more were beleaguering French 
garrisons in East Prussia or were on the march 
to the main lines. Napoleon himself overthrew 
Schwartzenberg at Dresden, but his lieutenants, 
Marshals Oudinot and Macdonald, were defeated 
by Bernadotte and Bliicher. In the opening days 
of October the allies closed in on the remnants of 
the Grand Army in the heart of Saxony. On thie 
18th 300,000 allies assailed 170,000 French at 
Leipsic, and ‘‘The Battle of Nations” was 
fought. Napoleon was beaten decisively and re- 
treated to France, whither he was followed by 
large armies of the allies. He was dethroned the 
following spring, and confined at Elba. 

As respects the unifying of the Germans, the 
first result at Leipsic was disastrous. It cut off 
from France the support of her allies in the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and as, in order to gain 
the support of these, Austria had guaranteed 
their full individual independence (though Prussia 
desired them to become merely members in a great 
German empire), the consolidation effected by the 
establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine 
and of Westphalia was destroyed. 

In the autumn of 1814 a congress of powers 
assembled at Vienna to settle upon a new arrange- 
ment of European affairs. Russia demanded the 
whole of Poland, Prussia the whole of Saxony. 
While the congress was involved in seemingly 
irreconcilable difficulties Napoleon returned to 
France from Elba—a measure which eventually 
brought the assembly out of its difficulties, as it 
brought the powers again together in alliance 
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against Napoleon. After Napoleon’s return a 
compromise was effected by which Russia and 
Prussia contented themselves with a smaller por- 
tion of the spoils than they had insisted on. The 
most important result of the congress was the 
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the confederation, and that all disputes between 
states were to be referred to the Diet. The con- 
stitution of the confederation was adopted by the 
states at Vienna, June 8th, 1815. 

The changes in Germany of twenty-three years 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I., IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, VERSAILLES, 1871. 


division of the ancient territory of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire into thirty-eight states, forming ‘‘ the 
German Confederation.” Independence was as- 
sured each state, except that the right to declare 


war and to make peace was given to the Diet of - 


have been thus briefly outlined. In place of the 
straggling conglomeration of eight hundred prin- 
cipalities of 1792, Germany was in 1815 a group- 
ing of thirty-eight states. In Western Germany 
class privilege, feudal severity and political in- 
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anition among the commoners had been replaced 
by a society resting on equality of classes before 
the law and on free ownership of the soil. Al- 
though in Eastern Germany the commoners had 
less liberty than elsewhere in the confederation, 
they had expectations of the immediate forming 
of a national constitution. A patriotic German 
spirit, both military and political, existed. Still, 
the evolutions of two more generations were 
needed to completely unify Germany. 


UNIFYING 


OF GERMANY. 


I1.—FROM 1815 To 1871. 


Wit the close of the tempestuous Napoleonic 
era Germany entered on a period of reaction. 
The high-wrought and generous patriotism which 
had brought the German commoners together in 
a secular crusade against a national enemy was 
transferred, when that enemy was overthrown, to 
agitation for the elevation of the German people. 
Much of the spirit had been due to the expecta- 
tion that constitu- 
tions would be im- 











ILLUMINATION OF THE RATHHAUS, BERLIN, IN CELEBRATION OF 
THE GERMAN VICTORIES, 1871. 





mediately granted 
by the princes, and 
scarcely ten days be- 
fore Waterloo the 
Act combining the 
thirty-eight German 
Governments into 
the German Confed- 
eration had express- 
ly declared that 
“assemblies of the 
estates ” (represent- 
ative assemblies) 
should be held in 
each state. But, 
the danger from 
French democracy 
once passed, the 
sovereigns ignored 
the promises given 
in their hour of 
fright, and treated 
as rebellions the 
popular desire for 
the holding of rep- 
resentative assem- 
blies. 

A few weeks after 
Waterloo Frederick 
of Prussia, in con- 
cert with the Czar 
and the Emperor of 
Austria, formed the 
*‘*Holy Alliance,” 
each monarch en- 
gaging to carry out 
in ‘his. dominion the 
fiction of a paternal 
rule, a well-conceiv- 
ed and well-worded 
literary device 
which dated back to 
feudal despotism, 
and sought to con- 
centrate the essen- 
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tial forces of governing into the hands of the 
three sovereigns. With imperial grandeur of 
rhetoric the trio termed their subjects their duti- 
ful, obedient children, and governed with the same 
paternal authority a pedagogue would use over 
the third class in arithmetic. One of the first 
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tion—a promise, by the way, not fulfilled for 
thirty-three years. 

Prussia and Austria contended in diplomatic 
intrigues for the primacy of Germany, while in 
most of the other states the propaganda of the 
Revolution was combated and the antiquated 





BISMARCK IN THE REICHSTAG, 


measures of the Prussian monarch after the 
formation of the alliance was the suppression of 
the Rhenish Mercury, a democratic sheet which 
sought the realization of a royal decree, promul- 
gated in Berlin immediately before the final over- 
throw of Napoleon, promising a national constitu- 


confusions of the old régime were restored. 
Still, the states of Western Germany which had 
belonged to the Napoleonic Confederation of the 
Rhine had so long experienced political and so- 
cial justice that their desire for constitutional 
rule could not be withstood by their princes. By 
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1830 constitutions had been granted in Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Nassau, Weimar, Bruns- 
wick and Cassel. In the invisibie contest which 
was carried on between reactionary Austria and 
reactionary Prussia the other German states were 
by diplomacy compelled to range themselves on 
one side or the other, and the bitter factional 
feeling thus fostered stood seriously in the way 
of both German unity and the social uplifting of 
the people. 

Aside from constitutions, the people strove 
especially for trial by jury and an open and fair 
administration of justice. Such hold did fendal 
methods still have in the reactionary states that 
a prisoner on trial for murder in 1820 at Dres- 
den was, on denial of the charge brought against 
him, publicly racked and tortured until he con- 
fessed guilt, and was on the point of execution 
when his innocence was proved. 

Between the years 1828 and 1834 the German 
states, exclusive of Austria, united to form a 
‘ Zolverein,” or customs union, abolishing duties 
on interstate shipments of goods. The states 
were thus united commercially, and a common 
national interest in industrial development was 
encouraged. 

Amid situations occasionally bordering on po- 
litical vacancy Germany drifted along until 1848. 
In tnat year, on the dethroning of Louis Phi- 
lippe, something of the fury of the early years of 
the French Revolution swept eastward from Paris 
and traversed Europe. The princes of many Ger- 
man states, even the Kings of Saxony and Han- 
over, found themselves forced to grant constitu- 
tions. But the upheaval did not stop with these. 
Outbreaks took place in Vienna and Berlin. In 
March, 1848, Frederick William 1V. of Prussia 
issued a proclamation promising a constitution, 
and engaged himself to advocate freedom of 
speech and of the press, and to strive for a 
United Germany with a representative assembly ; 
the promised constitution was granted, Decem- 
ber 5th, 1848. The revolutionary fervor brought 
about a general national assembly of six hundred 
representatives of the people, convened at Frank- 
fort on May 18th, 1848. The democratic spirit, 
elated by the signal successes of the spring, and 
too eager to await peaceful legislation, created 
bloody riots at Frankfort, and brought a discredit 
on the popular cause which reacted on the final 
measure of the national assembly, the election of 
Frederick William 1V. as Emperor of Germany. 
The formal offer of the imperial crown was sharply 
and arrogantly declined by that sovereign with the 
statement that it was proffered by the people and 
not by the governments, a statement which he un- 
officially put into the words: ‘ They forget that 


there still are princes in Germany, and that I am 
one of the princes !” 

Ail attempts to give Germany a satisfactory 
constitution miscarried, the national assembly dis- 
solved in obscurity, and in 1851 the Diet of the 
German Confederation was reappointed. 

In consequence of the *48 democracy Germany 
now stood on a more equitable social basis, but 
was still a loose grouping of thirty-eight states 
with a merely nominal political connection, and 
having a customs union which made them a unit 
only as regarded the markets of the outside world. 
Prussia and Austria were still rivals for the Ger- 
man leadership. A series of diplomatic intrigues, 
threatening civil war in 1851, culminated in an 
Austrian ascendeney which endured until 1861, 
when William I. became King of Prussia. 

It was not long after the accession of William 
that the effects of new blood were shown. Rep- 
resenting Prussia at Paris was one Otto, Count 
Bismarek-Schénhansen, who, in the opening days 
of the new reign, was recalled to Berlin and ap- 
pointed Minister of State. Carrying out far- 
horizoned views, at the time imperfectly compre- 
hended and vigorously opposed by the Prussian 
populace, Bismarck thoroughly reorganized the 
army, a work to which he gave minute and con- 
stant personal attention. 

Toward the end of March, 1866, Bismarck 
caused the Prussian Government to send a cir- 
cular letter to the German courts, stating: 
** Prussia, by its situation, its German character 
and the German patriotism of its rulers, is obliged 
to seek its safety within the boundaries of Ger- 
many. For this purpose a reconstruction of the 
entire German Confederation is essential. If 
Prussia is not confident of Germany its situation 
endangers it beyond most other states in Europe. 
But the fate of Prussia eventually determines 
that of Germany. The German Confederation, 
in its present form, exposed on every side to dan- 
ger, will fail of its purpose, and nothing can then 
save Germany from the fate of Poland.” 

The circular requested from each court a 
prompt statement of its views regarding the re- 
It concluded by eall- 
ing an assembly of a German parliament to be 
chosen by a general election. 

This was nothing less than a direct challenge 
to the Hapsburgs. It meant the national con- 
solidation of Germany under the protectorate of 
William. Austria at once armed, and called 
together the Confederation. Prussia declared 
the Confederation dissolved, and proclaimed a 
new constitution for all states which would ac- 
cept her leadership. Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
Brunswick and the other North German states 
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sided with Prussia, while the South German states, 
and also Hanover, supported Austria. 

The war which ensued was a revelation to Aus- 
tria. Benedek, the Austrian commander, was 
guided by the rules of an obsolete strategy. His 
commissariat and his marching regulations were 
scarcely different from those of a century before. 
On the 27th of June three Prussian armies, ag- 
gregating 250,000 men and equipped with the 
deadly needle gun, having promenaded without 
opposition through Saxony, entered the Bohe- 
mian passes. In seven days they had decidedly 
routed superior Austrian forces in a series of bat- 
tles ending with the complete overthrow of Bene- 
dek at Sadowa. A fortnight, and the camp fires 
of the invaders could be seen from the steeples of 
Vienna. 

An armistice was the result. A peace speedily 
followed, by which Austria was excluded from 
Germany, and Prussia annexed Hanover, four 
other North German states and portions of Ba- 
varia and Hesse-Darmstadt, as well as received 
20,000,000 thalers from Austria as compensation 
for the cost of the war. 

The prime result of the conflict was the forma- 
tion of two German confederations, the North 
German Confederation consisting of the states 
north of the River Main, and the states south of 
that line composing the South German Confed- 
eration. The former was at once given a liberal 
constitution. The military forces of its members 
were placed under the direction of Prussia, as 
were also the control of foreign relations, the ap- 
pointment of consuls and the control of the 
postal and telegraphic services. Uniform laws 
regarding the tenure of land were guaranteed. 
In other internal affairs each state was free to 
govern itself. The benefits of the new régime 
were immediately evident in all departments of 
administration as well as in industrial develop- 
ment. 

The states of the Southern Confederation soon 
completed with their Northern neighbors close 
treaties of offensive and defensive alliance, by the 
efforts of Bismarck, and Germany for the first 
time in four centuries was a compact and recog- 
nized power. 

In France the German consolidation was viewed 
with alarm. Louis Napoleon had hoped for a 
prolonged Austro-Prussian conflict which would 
exhaust Germany and make it possible for him to 
offer his mediation, demand cessions of German 
territory west of the Rhine and assume a protect- 
orate over Western Germany. French disap- 
pointment at the outcome of the struggle was so 
bitter that ‘‘ compensation for Sadowa” became a 
political issue. During the next three years the 


French Army was enlarged and put on a better 
footing. 

In 1870 the vacant throne of Spain was offered 
by the Spanish people to Prince Leopold, of the 
younger branch of the Hohenzollerns, the reign- 
ing family in Prussia. France, reasonably alarmed 
by the prospective combination of the two king- 
doms of Prussia and Spain, made a public pro- 
test. Leopold withdrew his name from the can- 
didacy ; but Benedetti, the French representative 
at Berlin, was instructed to demand that the 
King of Prussia should pledge himself not to sup- 
port the candidacy of any Hohenzollern for the 
Spanish crown, and also to suggest that a letter 
of apology to the French Emperor written by the 
Prussian King was in order. The only reply to 
such an insult was the offer to Benedetti of his 
passports—an act which was received in Paris as 
an attack on French honor, and was followed by 
a declaration of war by France. 

The surprises of the Austro-Prussian War were 
duplicated in the Franco-Prussian struggle. It 
was according to the traditions of France and 
the Napoleonic dynasty to assume the offensive, 
and the French plan was to throw 250,000 bay- 
onets and sabres across the Rhine, compel the 
allegiance of the neutrality of the southwestern 
German states, and win a battle~after which, 
Austria would combine with France and take re- 
venge for Sadowa, and revolts might be expected 
in Hanover and Saxony. Daazzled by such a proj- 
ect, Louis Napoleon in person took command of 
the French forces. Thirty-four days after the 
first blood in the war was shed he was a prisoner 
of war on German soil. Ilis armies had been 
beaten in eight great battles, and had lost in 
killed, wounded and prisoners nearly 200,000 
men. A revolution at Paris had driven out the 
Regent (the Empress Eugénie), and a French Re- 
publie had been establshed. The remainder of 
the conflict was a sequence of victories for the in- 
vading troops. On May 10th, 1871, by the peace 
of Frankfort the republic ceded to Germany the 
greater part of Alsace and Lorraing and agreed to 
pay within three years an indemnity of five bill- 
ions of francs. 

The gigantic successes and the splendid mili- 
tary glory of the war had bronght all Germany 
together in closest comradeship. One common 
impulse thrilled German hearts, the yearning for 
complete political union. The brotherhood in 
arms of North Germans and South Germans had 
broken down all remnants of distrust between the 
sections. 

Early in November, 1870, the South German 
states took steps toward a closer military connec- 
tion with Prussia, and on November 30th the 
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King of Bavaria sent an open circular to the va- 
rious German Governments soliciting their views 
relative to the election of William of Prussia as 
sovereign of Germany with the title of German 
Emperor. Answers were promptly received from 
each state, and were in the affirmative. 

The alterations in the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation so as to make it the Ger- 
man Empire were quickly executed. All the 
states except Bavaria at once accepted the revised 
constitution, and the Reichstag, or parliament of 
the empire, voted that the empire take its date 





OF GERMANY, 





CONGRESS, 1878, 


from January Ist, 1871. In deference to Bava- 
ria’s tardiness William delayed his formal accept- 
ance of the imperial sceptre until January 14th, 
when, without longer awaiting intelligence from 
the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, he addressed 
an open letter to the German princes announci:g 
his acceptance. The formal ceremonies of the 
establishment of the empire took place four days 
later at Versailles amid the German battalions 
beleaguering Paris. On January 21st the Bava- 
rian Chamber adopted the constitution, and the 
constitutional union of Germany was complete. 
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WILLIAM II., EMPEROR OF GERMANY.—FROM THE PORTRAIT BY ANTON VON WERNER. 
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. PEN PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE. 


By Proressor A. S. ISAACs. 


I.—AT THE RAILWAY STATION, 


It is by no means so large as the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York, but in the eyes of our 
German townspeople its dimensions are consid- 
erable. It is the scene of as much bustle, ro- 
mance and picturesqueness as their minds con- 
ceive possible. They love to walk to it, examine 
the bulletin board, gaze up and down the central 
hall, watch the porters and train hands, and then 
depart as if they had deserved well of their coun- 
try. It is without doubt the most visited spot in 
town, next to the summer garden. Everybody 
knows the exact hour of arrival and departure of 
the trains, and when it is placarded that the train 
from Weissnichtwo is twenty-three minutes late 
it is the topic of universal conversation, and many 
are the conjectures. A miscellaneous crowd al- 
ways gathers to witness a train’s arrival — not 
many small boys, but loungers of maturer age. 
But when a train departs the whole town seems 
to be on hand. Such weeping, such handshak- 
ing, such kissing would melt a heart of stone. 
Even the men, with stubby brown beards, kiss 
each other in the excess of their emotion. It 
matters not whether the journey be for a few 
hours only ; the shorter the trip, the greater the 
effusiveness of relatives or friends, 

To travel, and particularly with a trip ticket, 
is the height of one’s ambition. The entire street 
knows that you are going into the country—it has 
been noised abroad that you had a Schnupfen, a 
cold in the head, that made your departure im- 
perative ; and everybody comes to witness your 
exit and give well-meant advice. Presents of 
oranges, peppermints, gingerbread, a sandwich or 
two, a sausage peeping delicately out of brown 
paper, are poured upon you as you sit in your 
coupé ; while congratulations, shrill-voicéd but 
none the less sincere, elaborate instructions as to 
your health, particular monitions as to writing 
letters, arise on every side. Then, when the first 
bell is rung, the traveler kisses his friends and 
shakes hands all around; then they kiss again 
and laugh. Now the second bell is rung, and a 
shade of anxiety falls upon the group as the Herr- 
schaften are politely requested to step back. 
Again they kiss, with increased agitation, and 
slowly move away, while parting words are heard, 
and Adolph or Louisa is piteously told. by no 
means to fall out of the window. ‘ Ready ?” 
cries the conductor, sharply. ‘‘ Ready ?” asks the 
train inspector, querulously. ‘* Ready ?” inquires 
the engineer, in a tone of remonstrance. Again 


the bell rings. ‘“ Ready !” says the conductor, 
with a satisfied air, running up his little perch at 
the back of the last coupé. The locomotive gives 
a guttural screech and the train is off, amid the 
waving of handkerchiefs of all sizes and condi- 
tions. For some minutes the people watch the 
swiftly receding train, then retire through the re- 
ception room. The group of men, women and 
children who had parted so affectionately from 
Adolph or Louisa, and whose kisses and tears had 
been alarmingly profuse, now occupy a round 
table in the adjoining ‘ restauration,” and brace 
themselves by a second breakfast of sausage and 
beer. Is the traveler bound for America or China 
or the polar regions ? Why, he is taking a little 
trip to a town perhaps twenty miles distant, that 
is all. 
[I.—THE PROFESSOR. 

He was a young man forty years ago, and his 
elaborate treatise on the tenses of the Arabic verb 
had secured him his position at the university. 
Since that time, alas! he had written nothing, 
but kept repeating year after year his course of 
lectures with the same unchanging succession of 
subjects. What he knew he knew thoroughly, 
and the knowledge of this fact gave a positiveness 
and decision to his views which silenced all oppo- 
sition—if any of us who had read up later sources 
felt disposed to dispute with the good old man. 

The professor’s popularity was due as much to 
his fondness for snuff as for his knowledge of the 
Semitic languages. He was so accomplished an 
Arabist as to have imbibed the Arab’s hospitality. 
For as soon as the professor, the bell having struck 
quarter-past four, walked into the lecture room, 
his first business, after patting each of his pupiis 
on the head and inquiring affectionately after 
their health and prospects, was to hand around a 
pinch of snuff. This act having been decorously 
performed, he would proceed leisurely to seat 
himself on the top of an upright desk, his little 
legs dangling from the side, and then begin a des- 
witory talk, in which we, professor and students, 
displayed more wit than erudition. Thirty-five 
minutes having thus glided away without our hav- 
ing heard an additional paragraph from the En- 
eyclopedia of Arabic Authors, the professor rapped 
upon his desk, took out his lecture book and be- 
gan to read hastily for ten minutes, until the bell 
struck five. There was then an affecting scene at 
parting—the snuffbox again making the rownds, 
while we were separately addressed as his ‘‘ heart’s 
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children” and as “clever fellows.” No wonder 
that he was so popular ! 

The professor must have had lingering doubts 
as to the progress of his pupils and the efficacy of 
his instruetion; for he was one of the few in- 
structors who indulged in a privatissime at his 
own home, to which his favorites were invited 
twice a week, to make up for lost time. This was 
extra tuition, untrammeled by university formal- 
ity, and was ushered in by the customary pinch 
of snuff. In his cozy library, with its shelves of 
books bound in red and black, there was an at- 
mosphere of luxury contrasted with the bare reci- 
tation rooms at college. Under the genial sur- 
roundings, short work was made of ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights” in those German days. 

At times, when we were deep in the adventures 
of Sindbad, and were enjoying his. view of the 
Valley of Diamonds, the professor’s grandchild 
would enter unannounced and listen eagerly to 
the nursery tale as her grandfather held her in 
his lap and kept smoothing her golden hair. 
They made a lovely picture, the old man and the 
chiid, as they thus clung together ; and when any 
of us hesitated for a word or required correction 
how the little Julka would laugh and clap her 
hands! So unrestrained was the professor’s joy 
at this that tears would start in his friendly 
eyes; but his height of bliss was reached when 
she would seize a book in her dimpled hands and 
pretend to follow the lesson, claiming the pinch 
of snuff at the last, with all the requisite gravity. 


I1l.—AT THE THEATRE. 


EvIDENTLY something was the matter. At 
every corner anxious groups gathered. Even the 
multitudinous dogs seemed to scent unusual ozone 
in the atmosphere. The wrinkled applewoman 
in the market place kept chattering with greater 
volubility than ever before. When the trumpeter 
sounded the hour from the City Hall there was 
an undisguised tremulousness in every blast. The 
battered policemen on duty—there were twelve 
on the foree—grew more and more mysterious. 
Small bovs winked at small boys until the tears 
gathered in their tender eves. Nurses carrying 
babies strapped to pillows assembled on the sunny 
side of the street and discussed the matter in the 
liveliest tones. And soon the news spread like 
wildfire that Herr Jumphighski, of Vienna, was 
to appear at the People’s Theatre. The eventful 
night approaches, and the whole town, anxious to 
see a genuine Viennese actor, wends its way to 
Parsley Street, where stood an oblong, two-story 
building—the People’s Theatre. ' 

What acrowd! But no confusion, no outery, 


no jostling! It is a cool, collected, matter-of-fact 
public. Everybody and his wife, daughter and 
poodle ; the greengrocer, the applewoman, the 
lieutenant, the rentier and family, Herr Milk 
Inspector, the small boy, the student, the apoth- 
ecary’s clerk, the landlady, the servant girl, the 
pastor, his wife and seven daughters, the express- 
man and the jeweler’s apprentice—all are in the 
orderly throng, and soon after paying the admis- 
sion fee, ranging from twelve to sixty cents, com- 
pletely fil! the building. In the language of the 
press, the theatre is crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity; and after the first act, judging from the 
sandwiches and liver sausages which are visible 
among the cheaper rows of benches, some of the 
audience seem bent on crowding themselves also 
to their utmost capacity, a feat rather difficult ina 
number of cases. ‘The orchestra, after tuning up 
to the requisite pitch of exasperation, begins to 
play one of Bilse’s quick polkas, the audience 
keeping time briskly with their feet. The cur- 
tain rises at seven. 

The. drama of the evening is realistic to the 
core. The scene is laid in Berlin, at a period 
after the Franco-German War. An elegant suite 
of rooms fronting a fashionable thoroughfare is 
occupied by a newly married pair, who are thrown 
into considerable agitation by the announcement 
that the landlord intends to raise their rent. While 
they are expressing to each other their distress at 
the state of affairs, and are reluctant to leave their 
happy home, their servant appears on the scene. 
This personage is Herr Jumphighski, of Vienna, 
who whispers something in his master’s ear, and 
then cuts a caper in a way which would have re- 
joiced Sir Toby Belch and which delights every 
soul in the house. So satisfied are husband and 
wife, that the three, master, mistress and servant, 
join hands, and advancing to the footlights, sing 
and dance a rollicking couplet, which receives a 
rapturous encore. . 

The next score represents Jumphighski attired 
as the master, and the mistress appears as his 
maid of all work. A day or two had passed, and 
the sign ‘To Let” had attracted, a number of 
visitors. To each party that came the artful 
actor from Vienna told a different tale. Now he 
was seen on an easy chair, propped up on pillows, 
apparently in the last stages of consumption ; and 
at his hollow congh the visitor speedily retired. 
The apartments were damp, of course. ‘Then, as 
a lady and her three danghters come to inquire, 
the garrulons Jumphighski cannot praise enough 
the beauty of the rooms and the charming neigh- 
borhood ; only, says he, there are rats. At which 
information the ladies hastily withdraw, while 
mistress and servant join hands and dance and 
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sing again. No less than fifteen persons are thus 
led astray, owing to the marvelous transforma- 
tions, facial contortions and ventriloquism of the 
supposed master, and think themselves fortunate 
im escaping from such undesirable quarters. The 
crusty landlord, finding it impossible to let the 
rooms, relents at last. Ile reduces instead of in- 
creasing the rent, and wishing his tenants good 








morning, leaves them in wild exultation, which 
vents itself once more in dance, song and start- 
ling improvisations. And then at 9:15 the cur- 
tain falls, and everybody goes home in the best of 
humor. To see and hear Jumphighski is an event 
to be dwelt on with ever-increasing gratification, 
and to be narrated in decades to come with a feel- 
ing of awe. 
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DUKE OR CABMAN? 


By Davin Ker. 


“‘Don’r you go for to tell me no sitch rubbish ! 
I’m too old a bird, I am, to be cotched with that 
"ere chaff o’ yourn !” 

** But I tells yer I see’d it with my own heyes !” 

‘Well, you ought to see a good lot with them 
bloomin’ heyes o’ yourn, cos you can look every 
way at once with ’em, all along o’ their avin’ sitch 
a jolly squint ; but you don’t come it over me 
with that ’ere gammon, for all that. Tell yer 
what—your mother had two children, and one on 
7em was a boy, and t’other was a fool; and the 
boy died !” 

So spoke a brawny hackney coachman, Bill 
Thrushall by name, whom his comrades called 
‘* Bill Thrash-All,” in honor of his recognized po- 
sition of champion fighter (as his chronic black 
eye plainly showed) among the hard - fisted 
“‘whips” of the great cab stand which then, as 
now, flanked the Piccadilly front of the “ Green 
Park ” in London. He was then in the heat of 
a warm argument with a stalwart pieman who 
had halted beside the stand, tray on head, and 
appeared to have just made some assertion to 
which our hero was object- 
ing with “that freedom of 
speech which is the birth- 
right of every Englishman.” 

‘*Wot d’ye think this ’ere 
chap wants to stuff-me with, 
pals ?” cried he, scornfully, 
appealing to the listening 
circle of his brother cabmen. 
«*T’m blest if he don’t want 
to make me b’lieve as he’s 
see’d a gentleman —one 0’ 
them lie-abed, kid-glove 
and softsoap swells—lick 
the best man in Bermondsey 
in a fair stand-up fight! 
Wot do yer say to that ?” 

“‘ Well, seein’s believin’,” 
retorted the pieman, ‘an’ 
I see’d that ’ere job myself, 
from beginnin’ to end, I 
did. Look ’ere, mates—do 
any on yer know Bob Jack- 
son, the waterman, him as 
they calls ‘ Bruiser Bob ’?” 

‘Well, 7 do a bit—least- 
ways my left heye does,” 
said a big hackman, point- 
ing to a bruise that disfig- 
ured one side of his face. 

Vol. XXXVI., No. 4—31. 


“Tf you knows him, then, you’ll know as he’s 
the sort of chap that you’d rayther shake hands 
with than fight. Well, t’other day I ’appened on 
him a-lickin’ one of his kids like one o’clock— 
he’s rayther a way o’ doin’ that, has Bob—when 
by comes a carriage, and a swell pokes his head 
out, and sings out to him: 

**« Stop that, will you ? How can you be such 
a coward ?” 

“** Hold yer jaw, or I'll knock yer head off !’ 
says Bob, hammering the young un harder than 
ever. 

‘Then, afore you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ 
out jumps the swell, whips off his coat, and knocks 
Bob out o’ time in three rounds ; and the last 
time Bob went down he fell with his right ‘and 
under him somehow, and hurt it so bad that he 
couldn’t ha’ held a spoon with it, let alone a oar, 
So then the ewell says to him, says he, ‘ You won't 
be able to use that hand for awhile, my man, so | 
must give your family something to live on while 
you’re laid up’ (and he’s done it, too—no lies) ; 


‘but if I ever catch you hurting a child again,’ 





‘ONE MOMENT HIS TEETH SEEMED TO BE ALL KNOCKED 
DOWN HIS THROAT.” 
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he says, ‘Ill give you a worse tannin’ nor what 
you’ve got,’ says he.” 

«All werry fine!” growled Bill, disdainfully ; 
“but I’d like to see any bloomin’ swell as ’ud 
stand up to me /” 

«« And who was the swell, then ?” asked several 
voices at once. 

“Who should he be but the Dook o’ Man- 
chester!” replied the pieman, with a marked 
‘* what-do-you-say-to-that ” kind of emphasis. 

‘“‘What! was it the old dook ?” cried the gen- 
tleman with the bruised countenance. ‘‘ Well, I 
can believe anything of ’im, for he’s a reg’lar mill- 
ing cove, he is. I see’d him once put on the 
gloves with the Battersea Pet, and the Pet had to 
do all he knew to stand up to him—he had, as 
sure as I stand here !” 

But just then the speaker marred the point of 
his closing assurance by tumbling down on his 
nose, amid a roar of laughter from his comrades, 
in the midst of which a hoarse voice suddenly 
called out : 

‘*’Ere yer are, Bill! ’ere’s a hold cove wants a 
cab, and you’re the fust on the rank.” 

Bill the Great turned round, and eyed with a 
look of lordly contempt the “old cove” in ques- 
tion, who was a quiet, meek-looking elderly man 
with a tinge of gray in his short black hair, carry- 
ing asmall black handbag and a threadbare cotton 
umbrella. 

‘‘T take you by the hour, my good man,” said 
he, in a voice as meek as his aspect. 

‘* All serene, old un—but ’ave yer got the brads 
(money) to pay for it ?” said Bill, sneeringly, with 
another scornful glance at lis fare’s humble ex- 
terior. 

The other drew out a well-worn purse, and, 
opening it, showed that it contained five or six 
guineas and a fair amount of silver. 

“* Well, that'll kiver all hexpenses, sure enough, 
however you may ha’ come by it !” said Thrushall 
the Bold, who (like some other people ‘of far 
higher station) thought that the best way of as- 
serting a manly independence was to be as rude 
as possible to everyone whom he met. *‘In you 
get, then, and off we goes !” 

And off they went accordingly, while the com- 
mittee of drivers stood looking meaningly after 
them. 

** Bill’s got a soft un there !” said one, with a 
hoarse chuckle. 

“Right you are!” cried a second. “He'll 
squeeze wotever he likes out of that ’ere bloke. 
I only wish it had been my chance instead o’ 
his’n !” 

Punctually as the hour ended the cab was seen 
coming back ; and all the whips, with the excep- 
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tion of two or three who had found a job in the 
meantime, gathered round to watch the result. 
Honest Bill, of course, tried at once to make out 
that it was over the hour; but his passenger 
mildly appealed to the evidence of a clock which 
was just striking at that moment, and then Mas- 
ter Bill, unable to dispute such a proof, was fain 
to indemnify himself by demanding more than 
double his legal fare. 

And then, to the blank amazement of the whole 
band (who expected him to submit without a 
murmur to this extortion), the fare quietly but 
firmly refused the demand, stated the right 
amount exactly, and declared that he would not 
give a penny more ! 

Our worthy Bill—who had taken his passen- 
ger for ‘‘a man from the country,” and had never 
dreamed of finding him so well ‘“‘up” in London 
cab fares—was furious, and lost no time in show- 
ing it. 

** Well, if that ain’t a mean trick ! to go gettin’ 
up the fares by ’eart, jist to do a pore man out o’ 
the chance of turnin’ a honest penny! *Look ’ere, 
old un, I’ll fight yer for the money, double or 
quits—that’s a fair hoffer, ain’t it ?” 

‘* Perfectly fair, my man,” said the other, 
coolly, ‘‘and I have no objection to settle the 
matter in that way, if you wish it. There are 
some creatures for whom a knockdown blow is 
the only argument which they can understand, 
and you seem to be one of them. Are you ready ?” 

So saying, the meek stranger (while the look- 
ers-on, petrified by his audacity, were more than 
half inclined to take him for a harmless lunatic) 
quietly turned up his sleeves, and stood ready for 
the combat ! 

Most of the spectators made sure that so un- 
equal a fight must end with the first blow; but a 
few of the “‘ knowing ones” now began to doubt 
for the first time whether it was so unequal, after 
all. The stranger’s attitude was the perfection 
of pugilistic science, contrasting very markedly 
with the clumsy strength of the hulking bully, 
whose victories had been won by brute force and 
dogged endurance rather than by any particular 
skill. Moreover, the smaller man, dwarfed as he 
was by his burly foe, was very compactly built, 
and had an unusually long reach of arm. 

At it they went like bulldogs, Bill showering 
his blows like hail, and striving to crush his 
enemy by sheer strength and weight. But he 
might as well have tried to strike a shadow. Hit 


out as he might, his foe seemed always just be- 
yond his reach; and Bill, panting and enraged, 
and doubly galled by the laughter of his com- 
rades, soon lost his head outright, and laid him- 
self open to attack. 
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Crack! How was it done? No one could say ; 
but there was Bill reeling back against the lamp- 
post, with an ugly bruise on his cheek. 

And now poor Bill began to ‘‘ catch it ” in ear- 
nest. One moment his teeth seemed to be all 
knocked down his throat ; then he felt as if his 
eyes were knocked out through the back of his 
head ; then, as if all the breath in his body were 
knocked out through the second buttonhole of 
his coat. It was like fighting a ghost armed with 
a sledge hammer ; for when the stranger was to 
be struck, he was nowhere, and when it came to 
his turn to strike, he seemed to be everywhere. 

Thrice Bill went down as if felled with a club, 
and the last time his head came with such a shock 
against the lamppost that it left him for the time 
being (as one of his comrades poetically phrased 
it) ‘all nohow.” 


‘* Well, there ain’t no mistake about who’s best 
man ¢his time, that there ain’t !” cried the bruised- 
faced cabman, with surly admiration. ‘I say, 
guv’nor, who the blazes are you? You fights like 
one o’ the Fancy, blest if yer don’t !” 

“‘T am the Duke of Manchester, at your serv- 
ice,” replied the conqueror, as quietly as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

‘““What! are you the old dook ?” said Bill, 
faintly. ‘‘ Well, dook or no dook, you’re a man, 
hevery inch of yer ; and, arter all, I s’pose you 
can’t ’elp bein’ a lord like yer father afore yer. 
Shake ‘ands, and blow me if I ever says a word 
ag’in’ a lord again !” 

The duke warmly grasped the offered hand; 
and from that time forth, whenever his grace 
took a cab from that stand, he always chose that 
of his old antagonist, ‘‘ Thrash-All Bill.” 
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“ PASSEZ, PASSEZ TOUJOURS" 


(After the French of Victor Hugo.) 
By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Because thy chalice cooled the lips of me who thirsted, 
Because my forehead lay pale in thy gentle hand, 

Because from out thy soul I felt the breath, that nursed it, 
Like an aroma blown along a twilight land; 


Because to me was given to hear thy sweet lute’s gladness, 
Wherein the heart unlocked the dungeons of its drouth; 

Because thy tears dropped dew upon my eyclids’ sadness, 
Because my smile bloomed back a blossom on thy mouth; 





Because upon my head from thy high star descended 
A ray that rent the clouds that filled my heart with strife; 
Because, torn from thy wreath of days, to make mine splendid, 
One rose leaf dropped and sank into my stream of life , 


All undenied I cry unto the speeding hours: 
‘*Fare on, forever on! Jove cannot age in me; 
Like shadows vanish past with all your withered flowers, 
A flower lives in me that blooms immortally. . 


‘* Filled to the rind the husk that comforts me; nor dashes 
Time’s wing beat from my lips its fullness, never less; 

My soul hath more of flame than covers yours with ashes, 
More love, more love my heart, than yours forgetfulness.” 
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MEXICAN CUSTOMIIOUSE, FROM THE BAY. 


TOPOLOBAMPO: A LATTER-DAY UTOPIA. 








By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


DreEAMs of a Utopia did not begin nor end with 
Sir Thomas More. From Plato to Bellamy, lit- 
erature sparkles with visions of the Might Be. 
Every scheme and plan proposing radical changes 
in the economy of life has been by the conserva- 
tive element of society called Utopian, or its 
equivalent. 

The earlier ideal commonweaiths depended for 
their attractiveness upon superhuman aid. For 
the New Atlantis, the City of the Sun and Sar- 
gasso Island were planned miraculous automata, 
and mysterious forces in air, earth and current, 
to relieve the flesh of the weariness and drudgery 
of existence. Ideal men and women were placed 
amid these surroundings, and little wonder is it 
that the authors of the brilliant castle building 
are able to hold us spellbound. 

In these imaginary kingdoms all wrongs are 
righted, all inequalities leveled, all sorrows wiped 
away. These realms of cloudland may have given 
suggestions for the better government of nations, 
but they remain airy shadow worlds, the result of 





that longing for more love, more happiness, more 
prosperity, that has ever moved mankind. 

Later theorists, like Fourier, St. Simon, Cabct, 
Tolstoi, and the rest, have proposed a more prac- 
tical class of experiments, yet even their outlines, 
when given the compliment of a test, have disap- 
pointed their supporters. Panaceas for the ills cf 
government are not easily compounded. 

It would seem that busy, rushing America, with 
its hard-headed, money-making instinct, would 
bo free from Utopian romanticism. ‘There is an 
incongruity with our modern life in the schemes 
of the great humanist philosophers. Such mild 
attempts at new social conditions as have been 
seen in the Brook Farm, and similar experiences, 
drew down more of ridicule than sympathy. 

So that it is passing strange to find a serious and 
extensive movement toward realization of Utopian 
promises pushing forward in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century. One is encouraged to 
know that it deals with men and women of to- 
day, and utilizes modern commercial forms in its 
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business transactions, al- 





though it is scarcely fitting 
that its name should be so 
musical and mouthifilling as 
‘*Topolobampo.” ‘The roll- 
ing syllables bear sugges- 
tions of De Quincey and 
the author of ‘ Rasselas.” 
The projectors of this 
modern departure had in 
view a state wherein the 
government should be all, 
the individual nothing ; 
where every occupation— 











the distribution of products, 
manufacturing industries, 
commercial and transportation facilities—should 
be conducted by the commonwealth. Co-opera- 
tion was to be the corner stone of their social 
structure, and its precepts were to be carried to 
their utmost inferences. During the half-decade 
of its existence the organization has followed with 
considerable closeness along these lines. 

The Topolobampo colony had its origin with 
two New Jersey students of M. Godin’s ‘Social 
Palace” at Guise, France—Edward and Marie 
Iiowland. The former was a deep thinker and 
brilliant writer, the friend of Brisbane, Greeley 
and Dana, and imbued with advanced ideas on 
economics. Ilis sister has, too, become known in 
literature. In 1872, A. K. Owen, a young sur- 
veyor for the Mexican Central Railway, had his 
attention called to the excellent harbor of ‘l'opo- 
lobampo, on the west coast of Mexico, a few miles 
north of the southern extremity of the peninsula 
of Old California. Facing the Gulf of California, 
and more than one hundred miles outside the line 
of travel of Pacific steamers, it had escaped notice. 
T'wo hundred miles to the north is Guaymas, and 
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as far south Mazatlan. It is in the State of Sina- 
loa, and the remarkable depth and protection of 
the harbor is equaled, if at all on the Pacific 
coast, only by that lying behind the Golden Gate, 
thirteen hundred miles northwest. 

The Forty-fourth and Ferty-fifth Congresses 
had reported favorably to them bills to provide 
for the survey of a transcontinental railway with 
its western terminus at the newly discovered bay, 
but the pressure of other measures defeated it. 
President Grant, in his second term, was so im- 
pressed with the possible value of the harbor that 
he ordered a governmental survey of its area and 
surroundings; while the Mexican Government, 
scenting possible advantages, offered a subsidy for 
a railway across Northern Mexico ; but that plan, 
too, fell through for the time being, and Topolo- 
bampo’s harbor was for some years almost for- 
gotten. 

With the proposal of a model co-operative state 
there arose an inquiry for a location, alike re- 
moved from conflicting legislation and the temp- 
tations of surrounding communities of other tastes 

and practices, the lack of 
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which conditions, it was be- 
lieved, had proved fatal to 
previous experiments along 
this line, such as the Brook 
Farm, andthe Phalanx at 
Red Wood. The far-off Pa- 
cific harbor was recalled, 
and immediate steps were 
taken to put the bold plans 
of the projectors into action, 
Mr. Owen was and has con- 
tinued to be one of the 
leaders, 

The Mexican Govern- 
ment was glad to make con- 
cessions in order to start a 
settlement in that portion 
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of the nation, and there was secured a tract 
of twenty-nine square miles surrounding the bay. 
As it soon became evident that any improve- 
ment of the colony’s lands, especially by irriga- 
tion, would enhance the value of all other lands 
surrounding, it was deemed wise to purchase a 
sufficient amount to provide for future needs. 
Hence, the company has taken under control, 
either by purchase outright or by contracts and 
options, 250,000 acres, bounded on the north by 
the Fuerte River, on the east and south by Mex- 
ican ranches, with villages here and there, and on 
the west by the Gulf. All this land is subject 
to easy irrigation, and suitable for agricultural 
purposes. Upon the bay is the site of Pacific 
City, planned for the capital of the new state. 
Its broad avenues and boulevards, its parks and 
fountains, all were outlined in the minds of the 
projectors long before there was a colonist on the 
ground, and exist yet only in rose-tinted visions 
of the future. A small ranch to the north on 
Fuerte River, the principal stream of the coast ; 
the Mochis Ranch (80,000 acres, intended for a 
great farm) ; and a camp on the irrigating ditch, 
which leaves the Fuerte River to the northeast, 
constitute the settlements on the colony’s lands. 

Having procured the lands and received from 
the Mexican Government liberal promises and op- 
tions, as well as assurance of protection, nothing 
remained but to interest immigrants and begin 
community life far from the world’s highways, 
outside the echo of the conflict of old-time com- 
petition. 

The financial plans were unique. A gigantic 
company, called the ‘‘ Crédit Foncier,” was or- 
ganized. Foncier in French is manor or home ; 
hence the phrase means credit based upon home 
or stationary property, in contradistinction to 
Crédit Mobilier, based on movable property. Ten 
directors, each in charge of a department of pub- 
lic affairs, and 100,000 shares of stock at $10, each 
based upon one of the lots into which the site of 
Pacific City is divided, were part of the outlines. 
The company holds all the real estate in perpetu- 
ity, selling to its settlers only the right of occu- 
pancy. Shares cannot be sold by members except 
back to the company itself. Officers are elected 
by vote of stockholders as in any corporation, and 
all members are to have dealings only with the 
state. Company scrip, or credits issued for serv- 
ices on the public buildings, canals, etc., forms 
the currency of the colony, and is exchangeable 
for shares in the company or their equivalent— 
perpetual leases of blocks of ground. 

There are many other details of management 
and usage. The essential feature of it all is that 
everything shall be pooled and the affairs of all 
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managed by chosen officers as are the affairs of a 
corporation, and that each shall receive according 
to his labors and his investment. 

In the original plan even minor details of life 
were managed by statute. Physicians and law- 
yers employed on salaries, use of tobacco discour- 
aged, liquors and wines purchased only at the 
storehouse of the company and exclusively for 
family use, churches and secret societies forbid- 
den but freedom of worship allowed among in- 
dividuals and families, co-operation in cooking, 
apartment houses and governmental journalism 
were among the items of the code of regulations. 
More liberal provisions have since been found ad- 
visable. The mandates of a non-resident directory 
were not always in harmony with existing condi- 
tions, and the colonists have been allowed to 
formulate their own rules in the forum of proba- 
bly the purest democracy now on earth. 

Block by block, share by share, the stock was 
scattered over the United States until over 15,000 
shares were disposed of, putting $50,000 into the 
treasury. Then, a preliminary visit having been 
made by the leaders to spy out the land with more 
exactness, the order was given to advance on the 
new Canaan. From New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and States further west about 
four hundred colonists in 1886 first made the long 
journey to the location of what they hoped to see 
a model commonwealth. They took with them 
all their worldly possessions and began life anew. 

Guaymas is well out of the world. It is two 
hundred and fifty miles south of Arizonamnd four 
hundred from San Diego. Typical.Mexican life 
pervades it. On the long plaza that fronts the 
government buildings may be seen every stage of 
semi-tropical civilization. Lazy Greasers, hand- 
some sefioritas, rich sefiors and oddly appareled 
Indians jostle one another beneath the spreading 
palms, and were further diversity needed, the 
sailors from many lands coming in from the ships 
in the harbor lend it. Here the colonists un- 
loaded their impedimenta from the cars, and 
waited a vessel to carry them to a yet further 
exile. 

One might search long before finding a location 
naturally more remarkable than Topolobampo 
Bay and its surroundings. The harbor covers 
fifty square miles, with twenty feet of water over 
the bar at low tide. Its banks are steep, and the 


largest vessels may unload their freight or passen- 
gers on the very shore. 

Outside the entrance is a lonely rock towering 
like a monument nearly five hundred feet in 
height. Just at the bar is an island with a mount- 
ain, Mount Joshua, nearly covering it, while an- 
other high hill on the north bank completes the 




















impression of there being a continuous coast, and 
accounts to some extent for the absence of the 
bay from all except the latest maps of Mexico, 
Steaming between the promontories through the 
Straits of Joshua, the vessel rides at ease, safe 
from the huge billows rolling around Cape St. 
Lucas after their long ocean journey. 

Back from the bay spread the plains, and on 
the eastern horizon are the white peaks of the 
Sierra Madre range, bearing their caps of snow 
even under a southern sun. Much of the agri- 
cultural land is owned by rich Mexicans, who rent 
it for pasturage and the rude crop-raising prac- 
ticed by the lower classes. 

Theorizing at home and practicing co-operation 
on the plains of Mexico were found to be very 
different things, and the first experience was one 
of decided inconvenience and trial. Of climate 
there was all that: could be desired, but climate 
alone was not sufficient. With a temperature 
ranging from 52 to 98 degrees, the problem be- 
fore the colonists was less one of combating cold 
than of fighting heat. Ice was unattainable. The 
cellars ran quickly into a loose sandy soil, and 
were scarcely cooler than the light houses above. 
The massive palaces with every convenience of 
modern architecture would solve all this some 
day, they hoped, but the palaces were as yet a 
vision of the future. The present duty consisted 
of raising something to eat—for buy it they could 
not, even had they the money. The vessel that 
went back to Guaymas left a very lonely party on 
the site of Pacific City. 

They found that a dry season had just ended 
during which wheat, rye, oats, barley and nearly 
all vegetables had been a failure, and even the 
Mexican peons were in need of food for them- 
selves. The three months’ supply of food taken 
by each colonist was exhausted before the time 
estimated, and about the only provision purchasa- 
ble was panoche—cane sugar in cakes, similar in 
taste and appearance to commercial maple sugar. 
A little beef and some melons were secured. 
There were fish in the bays and estuaries, but 
there was no way of catching them. A few were 
speared by night, but until seines could be sent 
for, a three months’ task, there was no other way 
to capture them. The men were hard at work 
conquering the stubborn and rank tropical under- 
growth to make room for fields, while the women 
of the party looked after the modest homes, rude 
cabins made of saplings, thatched with long 
grasses, and having earthen floors and adobe 
walls, Primitive methods of cooking and per- 
forming all domestic duties were a necessity. 
Corn was obtained of the Mexicans, and ground 
by a crude mill made of two heavy stones, one of 
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which was turned by a long sweep. By means of 
this meal a variety was given the menu of camp. 

Then came the rainy season. The roofs did 
not shed the water, and bedding, food and houses 
were soaked by the falling floods. The colonists 
grew discouraged and heartsick—as did those of 
that other elaborately ruled organization headed 
by Oglethorpe 153 years before. The death of 
one of the party added to the gloom, and there 
seemed not a ray of light to break the darkness as 
they followed the body of their associate to his 
last resting place beneath the palms. 

An incident of these times of hardship among 
the colonists is related by a returned member of 
the band. At one time there was a great scarcity 
of good water. That in the Fuerte River and in 
the shallow wells became so impure from contin- 
ued heat that it seemed death to drink it. At- 
tempts to secure water from the depths of the bay 
were not successful. Search for springs proved 
unavailing, and the increasing sickness became 
alarming. A short time before a band of Mexi- 
can Indians had made a raid on the colony, but 
had done little harm. They camped just outside 
the place, and on the following day one of the In- 
dians came in among the cabins howling with 
pain. He had been bitten by a reptile, presuma- 
bly by a rattlesnake. One of the leading members 
of the colony took pity on the poor fellow, and 
by means of the contents of his flask and medi- 
cine chest soon had the stranger out of danger. 
The Indian expressed no thankfulness, and de- 
parted. 

While the colony was suffering from thirst the 
benevolent-minded leader heard one night a knock 
on the front of his cabin. Going out, he found 
the Indian he had aided. There were no words 
spoken, but by motions the redskin made his ben- 
efactor understand that he would help find water.: 
Another colonist was calied, and the three went 
down to the bay and entered the Indian’s canoe. 
Silently he paddled through the moonlit waters, 
taking his way down the coast. At last he made 
for a small island, where grew a tall and stately 
palm. Landing, he led the Americans through 
the underbrush to the base of the palm, where 
gushed out of the rocks a spring, pure, cold and 
sparkling as any of the northland. The men 
drank long and deep, and the colony named the 
spring “‘Horeb.” The Bible teachings of their 
youth could not be obliterated by the rulings of: 
the new state. 

About this time two unique sources of food sup- 
ply were discovered. In April and May great 
droves of sea turtles appeared on the shores of 
the bay and deposited their eggs in the sand. 
On moonlight nights the colonists went out and ' 
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turned the large crustacea on their backs by the 
score, thus detaining them until daylight, when 
the creatures were killed, furnishing an appreci- 
ated delicacy. This incoming of the turtles has 
proved to be permanent, and the numbers seem 
to increase rather than diminish, notwithstanding 
the slaughter. 

High, rocky islands outside the bay were found 
to be the homes of black sea ducks which by the 
thousand congregated to make their nests. The 
first visitors found the island swarming with the 
fowl, and were afraid to land lest they should be 
attacked. ‘There was no danger, however, for the 
birds were timid and left their nests unprotected. 
These nests have furnished eggs for the colony 
since, they being brought over in cracker boxes, 
hundreds of dozens at a trip. 

But many had gone to the colony who,should 
not have done so. They failed to realize the 
magnitude of the task of conquering the virgin 
soil that had lain dormant since creation. About 
half the party returned home, discouraged and 
disheartened. The remainder staid by the vent- 
ure, and for three years, their numbers being in- 
creased only by occasional little groups, they 
worked toward their ideal state. They obtained 
life’s necessities by hard labor, and were obliged 
to forego its luxuries, 

In the fall of 1890 over two hundred more went 
to the front, and since then the colony has been 
swelled, until now five hundred are on the ground, 
with arrangements made for at least two consider- 
able parties to be added during 1893. It is some- 
what remarkable that the proportion of women 
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and children is so large, the men being scarcely 
more than forty per cent. of the colony’s strength. 
There has never been a recurrence of the severi- 
ties of the first year’s experience, but the struggle 
has, nevertheless, been a constant one. 

For an important fact was soon discovered : No 
crops could be raised ordinarily without irriga- 
tion. The only chance for this was by means of 
water from the Fuerte River, twenty miles to the 
north. Concessions from the Mexican Govern- 
ment granted the right to the land, and the en- 
thusiastic workers went at the task of building a 
ditch. Seven miles of it was completed in thie 
fall of 1892, furnishing irrigation to twenty thou- 
sand acres of the company’s farm. It is capable 
of increased size, making its capacity of irrigation 
one hundred thousand acres. With the comple- 
tion of the ditch the problem of existence has 
been solved, and the theory of the government 
will receive more attention. 

Throughout the colony’s experience the central 
idea under which it was organized has not been 
forgotten. Co-operation has ruled. Every pound 
of grain or fruit raised has been turned into a 
common fund, presided over by a director. Each 
laborer—man, woman or child—working on the 
ditch, on the ranch or on the truck farm of La 
Logia, a four-hundred-acre tract near the river, 
has received payment in company scrip, three 
‘* credits,” or three dollars a day. The scrip is 
receivable for material from the company’s store- 
house, which has, by means of the farm’s prod- 
uce, the sale of stock to northern investors and 
contributions from friends, usually been fairly well 
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filled. From the nature of the case many credits 
represented work not immediately productive, 
and could not be at once cashed ; but he who la- 
bored has been, at least, fed ; and for him who 
did not there was promised no place. 

A school with half a hundred bright-eyed lads 
and Jasses, in charge of a teacher who receives the 
same wages as the laborers on the farm or ditch, 
cares for the rising genera- 
tion. Sunday is a day of 
recreation and relaxation. 
Regularly on Saturday 
nights there is a ball in the 
large company headquar- 
ters in the centre of the 
camp, where some day, it is 
expected, will rise an im- 
posing government build- 
ing. There is no less of 
gayety and coquetry than 
under northern skies. On 
Sunday afternoons the peo- 
ple gather, and one of the 
leaders reads from the lect- 
ures of scientists and philos- 
ophers, after which comes 
a general discussion—this 
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usually taking the form of the considera- 
tion of ethical subjects. On the days 
immediately following the monthly ar- 
rival of the steamer the news of the out- 
side world is naturally of chief impor- 
tance. 

The colonists have remained together, 
instead of scattering out over the lands. During 
the past year they have been camped along the 
ditch, their temporary homes being moved or re- 
built as the laborers progressed. Occasionally 
excursions through the beautiful tropical woods, 
visits to surrounding Mexican villages, hunting, 
river rides and similar amusements have helped 
give life a zest. 
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The colony’s growth has also brought more 
shipping into the harbor, and visitors are not in- 
frequent to the unique settlement of Americanos, 
whom the Mexicans are totally unable to under- 
stand. 

Theoretically, the directors of the various de- 
partments—agriculture, building, etc. —have been 
rulers in their lines. Practically, there has been 
only the leadership of brains, all working to- 
gether as seemed best, and no serious personal 
disputes having arisen. Co-operation has gov- 
erned in small things as well as in great. Details 
from the ranks have done the cooking in the 
large headquarters building where the unmarried 
men live. The families live by themselves, and 
marriages receive the sanction of the director and 
are then an accomplished fact. The various 
trades and professions are, of course, not all rep- 
resented, but such as are possible are found. It 
can be imagined that there is frequent loneliness, 
especially among the women. The lack of re- 
ligious feeling, the endless grind for material 
things, the years of demand for hopefulness upon 
the spirit of each colonist, have been productive 
of discouragement for many. 

The colony has come to the period in its his- 
tory when it must accomplish more than it has 
yet done or fail. There have been up to this 
time two companies caring for the financial man- 
agement—the Crédit Foncier Company referred 
to already, with Mr. Owen as president, and the 
Kinsas-Sinaloa Investment Company, which has 
held the lands in trust for the colonists and taken 
upon itself the burden of the business dealings 
with the outside world. Of this company the 
president, is C. B. Hoffman, a wealthy Kansas 
miller and an enthusiast in social reform move- 
ments. To his management the financial inter- 
ests of the colony have owed their preservation. 
The functions of the Crédit Foncier Company 
have been to a great extent theoretical ; of the 
Kansas-Sinaloa Investment Company, practical. 

The plans for the immediate future contem- 
plate an entire reorganization of the two com- 
panies and the formation of a new corporation to 
hold in trust the lands and make contracts with 
such parties as wish to reside upon them, preserv- 
ing the idea of co-operation as originally con- 
ceived. The constitution of this company will be 
submitted to the colonists for their vote, and upon 
their action will depend its adoption. Living as 


they do under a national government that takes 
little interest in its subjects, and holding conces- 
sions that give them a complete control of their 
large tract of land, the colonists are in a position 
to build up a considerable commonwealth if prop- 
erly managed. 
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An important gain to the colony will be the 
railroad projected from the bay to Chihuahua and 
Eagle Pass. Concessions and subsidies are ready, 
but labor and capital are not yet abundant enough 
for the enterprise. The leaders are confident that 
it will be an accomplished fact in the near future, 
however, and are working earnestly to that end. 
If the colony becomes of sufficient size there will 
be no difficulty in interesting capital for the un- 
dertaking. 

As an experiment in co-operation the Topolo- 
bampo colony is decidedly interesting to the stu- 
dent of political science. During its seasons of 
distress there have been reported everywhere the 
details of the suffering, but in spite of this the 
colony has shown an increase of members, and 
those on the ground have been assisted by the en- 
thusiasts at home. It has existed for more than 
half a decade, and even its critics admit that it 
promises to continue. Whether the regulations 
under which the small number of colonists, bound 
together by mutual interests and privations, can 
successfully govern a larger community, acquiring 
property and assuming multiplied duties, remains 
to be seen. It is certain that a liberalizing proc- 
ess will become necessary, and doubtless the par- 
ticipants in the experiment will for years to come 
look with longing upon the land under the Stars 
and Stripes that they have left. The returns upon 
their investment must be dug out of the soil. 
Hard work and many years of it will be necessary 
before anything like a Utopia dawns. The ur- 
gency of the invitation extended to all has drawn 
to the colony many restless and visionary spirits 
not calculated to add strength or business sagacity 
to any enterprise. With a greater measure of 
success more level-headed managers will come to 
the control of things. Already a number of Eu- 
ropean capitalists with socialistic ideas are looking 
with favor upon the experiment and lending their 
wealth and influence to its advancement. 

Bold, curious and unique, the Topolobampo 
colony stands amid nineteenth-century govern- 
ments. If it becomes a fixture and even a frac- 
tion of the projectors’ hopes are realized it will 
prove to be for many a practical solution of 
some of the most puzzling problems of political 
economy. 

The flourishing condition of the Topolobampo 
colony down to date is confirmed by the report of 
Dr. B. A. Wheeler, of Denver, Col., who, having 
lately returned from a visit to that community, 
says to a correspondent of the New York Sun 
(July 13th): “I found the colony in good spirits 
and with every prospect of material prosperity 
from now on. There are about 550 people on 
the ground. Some of them have been there six 
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years. They are a healthy, intelligent class o€ 
people, and have wonderful faith in the success 
of their undertaking. The colony has 100,000 
acres of land, and about 10,000 acres under culti- 
vation. There is now a main ditch seven miles 
in length and twelve miles of main laterals. 
Water was turned in on July 3d, 1892. Already 
the colonists have demonstrated the wonderful 
productiveness of the soil under irrigation. They 
have also demonstrated that there is a market for 
their products. ‘They have sold $1,200 worth of 
beans from this year’s crop. The potatoes they 
have raised are superior to those in this State. 
Wheat and other grains grow remarkably well 
there, and the fruit crop takes in all varieties 
grown in temperate and semi-tropical regions. 
The colony now has 1,200 orange trees growing 
nicely. Strawberries ripen every month in the 
year. Grapevines from cuttings in January last 
now have bunches on them eight inches long. 
The great object for which the colonists are now 
working is the construction of a railroad so as to 
open the markets of the world to them. Mr. 
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Owen, who is a personal friend of President Diaz 
of the Mexican Republic, has received from the 
government, as a representative of the colonists, 
a concession of 10,000,000 acres of land if he will 
build a road from Topolobampo Bay to Presidio 
del Norte, on the Rio Grande. The undertaking 
is not such a colossal one as might be supposed. 
Most of the preliminary survey has been made, 
and it has been found that a very easy route can 
be selected. The colonists will do the work. For 
the first forty miles the road will be across a tree- 
less plain, so that ties will have to be shipped there 
from the north. That wi!l take cash, and so will 
the rails and the rolling stock. They estimate 
that $200,000 will be necessary to build the first 
forty miles. This they propose to raise by the 
sale to the working people of the north of in- 
come bonds of $100 each. After the first forty 
miles are completed it is believed that the income 
of the road will furnish all the money necessary. 
It will ran through the richest mining country in 
the world. Many of the mines have for years 
shipped ore on burros as far as 300 miles.” 
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By VirGiniA R. Coxe, 


‘*Come home at once. 
gratulations. 


Twins born last night. Con- 
D. E, Lavrzwce.” 

Great Heaven! Twins! what the deuce was the 
matter with humanity ? Dash it all! the tele- 
gram must be for some other fellow, and here I 
have been frightened out of my wits for nothing. 
If I had that messenger boy I’d wring his neck ! 
Made me pay fifty cents on the thing, too, I 
turned the envelope over—yes, the address was 
correct; my name, my hotel. Was it possible 
some one else staying in the house had the same 
name? I walked to the desk. 

‘* Anybody in the house by the name of Don- 
ald ?” I asked the clerk. 

‘*Nobody but you, Mr. Donald, at present.” 

I turned away with a sigh, thanking Heaven, 
however, that Belden was so small a town, the 
hotel could not afford a telegraph office. Other- 
wise, everybody in the house would be in pusses- 
sion of my secret, and I would have been the talk, 
and perhaps the laughingstock, of the place. 
Had I committed a murder I could not have been 
more anxious for concealment. A fellow can for- 
give the advent of one baby, but two! I was dis- 
gusted with the world, and especially Helen. 
Lighting a cigarette, I strolled out the door, and 


down the street to the brick structure that con- 
tained the telegraph office. 

Reaching it, I marched up to the desk, ex- 
claiming, savagely : 

‘You sent mea telegram a few minutes ago, 
and [ cannot help thinking there must be some 
mistake. Will you have it repeated, and demand 
the number of the house and the street the mes- 
sage came from ?” 

The man obeyed, and in a half-hour I left the 
office a miserable, downhearted man, for the 
message had been repeated and I was now con- 
vinced the tidings were true. 

[could not get off that day, but the next I 
packed my trunk and was away on the afternoon 
train. I felt more settled now, and began to view 
things more calmly and logically. I had been 
married two years, and, while my salary as news- 
paper correspondent supported us comfortably 
and even enabled me to save something, I did by 
no means feel able to bear the support of two 


children. One I might have been reconciled to, 
but two! Great Cesar! I could not digest that 


“two” yet. Why couldn’t Helen have done 
things the right way? And why couldn’t*Dora 
Laurence have imparted the news more gently ? 
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Then remorse, emanating from a guilty con- 
science, took complete possession of me. Had I 
been kind to Helen in the last year? No. The 


first vear I had taken her about with me, but 
finding it an expensive luxury, I had left her at 
home with the promise that I would be with her 
constantly. I did go home occasionally, but not 
as frequently as I might have done and as I had 
promised I would do. Again and again I was 
within an hour’s ride of home, bat rather than 
sit in a railway car for that length of time I de- 
prived myself of the pleasure of seeing my wife, 
and would spend the evening with the boys, smok- 
ing, drinking and playing cards. And I was 
ifraid she knew it, too. Would she forgive me ? 
i wondered. After this, I vowed, I would turn 
over a new leaf and give her more of my time. 
Poor girl! I had not been near her for two 
months or more, and was within a hundred miles 
of her all that time. I hoped she would not bear 
malice ; and I really had not the remotest idea 
that anything like this would occur. 

At last the train pulled into Willowville, and 
I turned cold as I gathered up my things and 
thought of going home. On the way up I bought 
some hothouse roses as a propitiatory offering 
to Helen. They had received my telegram and 
were expecting me, for my aunt Sarah, Helen’s 
s.ster Dora and Miss Martien were waiting on the 
veranda to greet me. 

**Thank Heaven, mother-in-law is not here !” 
was the oie silver thought in my cloud. 

‘Such beauties !” gushed Dora, before I put 
my foot on the first step. 

‘Yes, they are pretty,” I responded, holding 
up the roses for better inspection. ‘‘ Got them 
at Purselle’s.” 

‘Oh, pshaw! I don’t mean the flowers. Who 
is going to look at flowers now? I mean the ba- 
bies! One looks just like you !” 

“You are blessed, Alan Donald !—dlessed, I 
say, in having two of the finest children I ever 
saw,” said Aunt Sarah, solemnly. ‘‘ You ought 
to be a proud man, Alan Donald.” 

« Just like two Dresden china figures,” chimed 
in Miss Martien, as she gave me the tips of her 
fingers to shake. 

Dresden china would be banished for pottery if 
it looked like what I saw ten minutes later. 

“Come right up,” continned Aunt Sarah. 
*‘TIelen will be so glad to see you; you have 
been away long enough this time.” 

**And don’t wake the babies,” dictated Dora. 
**You will be perfectly crazy about them in a 
week, and will want to carry them downtown to 
show them.” 

“*T’ll be hanged if I do!” I muttered. 
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The door was opened, and I was ushered by the 
three women into a room where IlIelen reclined 
on a low lounge, looking very sweet and pretty, 
and remarkably well under the circumstances. I 
stooped down, kissed her tenderly, patted her 
face, stroked her hands, and expressed my sorrow 
that she had had such misfortune during my ab- 
sence, 

‘* Misfortune !” she re-echoed, with much 
strength in her voice. ‘*Oh, Alan, you are so 
unappreciative! to speak of my darlings as a 
misfortune !” 

I apologized, and the three women glared as 
though I had offered to sacrifice them. 

** But, Helen, dear, this is quite a surprise to 
me. You know I did not even suspect P 

** Yes, yes, 1 know! You were always such an 
unsuspicious dear.” 

*“You don’t even ask to see them,” said Aunt 
Sarah, reproachfully. ‘‘ Nurse, bring the treas- 
ures in.” 

**T shall bring one,” gushed Dora, again ; “I 
can’t keep my hands off them !” and presently a 
stout woman entered, carrying one bundle, and 
Dora followed, bearing another. These bundles 
were unpeeled, or, rather, the tops were lifted off, 
and there were presented to me for inspection 
two of the ugliest babies I ever laid my eyes on. I 
do not know much about babies—they all look alike 
to me—only I know some are redder than others, 
and these were the reddest I ever saw. Ugh! 
they wanted me to kiss them, but I couldn’t—I 
took an oath I wouldn’t, so I made my mustache 
an excuse, 

* One is a boy and one is a girl,” explained 
Miss Martien. ‘* We distinguish them by the 
pink and blue ribbons, you know.” 

‘This is the boy,” said Dora, picking out the 
ugliest ; ‘and he looks like you. Everybody says 


, 





sv.” 

My God! did I look like that toothless, hair- 
less, snub-nosed thing ? I moaned. I wanted to 
scream. ‘ All pride must some day have a fall,” 
they say, but mine had been hurled over a bot- 
tomless precipice in a minute. 

‘Dash it all, Dora! I don’t look like that 
thing——” I rebelled, indignantly. 

**Oh, Alan, dear, to talk so about my little dar- 
lings !” pleaded Helen, and the reproach in her 
voice somehow deterred me from finishing the 
sentence. 

** Don’t you want to hold one ?” queried Aunt 
Sarah. ‘‘ You may, if you like, but you must be 


very careful.” 

**Oh, no,” I answered, recoiling ; ‘I wouldn’t 
dare ; I—er—might—er—break it !” 

‘Well, you can’t put your hands on these 
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treasures, Mr. Donald !” screamed Dora, authori- 
tatively, in my ear. 

I could have choked her—not that I wanted to 
touch the little beasts—I mean the babies—but 
that she should have the audacity to dictate to 
me in my own house. To silence her, I sought a 
conversation with Helen. 

“* Has it ” (indicating the one nearest me) “any 
tecth ?” 

‘Why, Alan, dear, babies are never born with 
teeth ; and please do not call them ‘it.? That is 





Dora. ‘‘ Two cribs—they cannot sleep together, 
you know; two baby carriages—have one uphol- 
stered in pink and one in blue, Alan.” 

“And, Alan, dear,” continued Ielen, “ when 
they commence to go out they must have real lace 
veils—you know all babies have real lace veils 
nowadays.” 

Go out! If I had my way I would hide them 
forever ! 

One of the bundles commenced to wriggle and 
screw up its face just then, while a sound similar 


‘PRESENTLY A STOUT WOMAN ENTERED, CARRYING ONE BUNDLE, AND DORA 
FOLLOWED, BEARING ANOTHER,” 


the dear little girl you are speaking of. We must 
be thinking about names, you know, and you 
must see Mr. Roberts about baptizing them soon 
—they have to be baptized, you know. Have you 
thought over any names you would like to give 
them ? Ishould like to call the boy ‘ Alan,’ after 
you.” And then she sighed and closed her eyes 
so wearily, I hadn’t the heart to tell her that I did 
not want the little wretch called for me. It 
looked for the world like a cartoon, and I did not 
want a parody on my name. 

«© Oh, they will need so many things,” spouted 


to the midnight miauling of a cat filled the 
room. 

‘* They are hungry,” said Dora. ‘ Never mind, 
precious, you shall have something in a minute.” 

‘‘Do they eat ?” I asked. 

«*Kat! Alan Donald !” 

‘Oh, I forgot ; babies don’t eat when they are 
first hatched—I mean born.” 

This last error was too enormous to be noticed. 

«You must go now,” said Aunt Sarah ; “you 
may come back after awhile.” 

«* And, Alan, dear, will you see about the cribs 
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and carriages to-morrow ?” asked Helen, raising 
her head slightly from the pillow. 

I hesitated, not relishing the idea of going 
downtown to buy infant paraphernalia. The con- 
gratulations would be galling, and I felt sure I 
would brain somebody before I got back. Why 
the deuce didn’t people condole, instead of grasp- 
ing my hand and “ wishing me joy, old boy,” on 
the accursed luck ? 

‘““Why couldn’t Dora go?” I remonstrated. 
‘«She seems to be master of ceremonies here.” 

‘Oh, Alan, don’t refuse ; all fathers dv that— 
buy their own cribs and carriages. Dora is so in- 
experienced ; and besides she is extravagant, and 
might go far beyond our means.” 

‘*1’l] be confounded if I know what experience 
I have had in that line,” I thought ; but I bowed 
to the inevitable, having no idea of giving Dora 
the ran of my pocketbook. 

‘I'll go, Helen, I said. “I had a tooth pulled 
without gas last month, and I guess it won’t be 
worse than that.” 

By this time both babies were howling like 
hyenas, making the room an ear-picrcing bedlam, 
and I resolved to telegraph the 7—— that night, 
urging them to order me to another State without 
delay. 

‘* Will they always yell like this ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Worse!” retorted Dora, who had not been 
addressed, and whom I wanted to throttle. ‘Just 
wait until they are six months old! then you'll 
have to walk the floor at night.” 

I went to the little room assigned me—two tiny 
mites of humanity had usurped the spacious bed- 
room that used to be mine, and I must put up 
with anything now—threw myself into a chair, 
and began to think. 

First, I must curtail some of my useless extrava- 
gances. It was hard on a fellow, but there was 
no help for it. 

Opening the “‘ grip,” I took out writing material 
and proceeded to write letters. It was humiliat- 
ing, but the longer I waited the less courage I 
would have, so I made the plunge then. Carlton 
was about to put my name up at a swell club in 
the city, and as I knew the initiation fee and 
dues would be heavy, I wrote to him first, telling 
him not to present my application for the present. 
I couldn’t bring myself to tell him about the in- 
crease in my family, but informed him that a 
piece of ill luck forced me to defer the pleasure. 
“‘T can’t join a club like that without spending 
money freely, my boy, and I do not feel able to 
do that just now,” I added. It was like sending 


out my death warrant, but I did it. Then I wrote 
to my tailor. Only the week before I had ordered 
a handsome suit not absolutely needful, so I coun- 
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termanded the order, and sent out several similar 
missives. 

The next morning—great gods! will I ever 
forget that next morning ?—I was entreated to go 
downtown on a shopping expedition. 

** Don’t put it off until to-morrow,” persuaded 
Helen, ‘‘ because you might be called away any 
day, and I would so like to have the darling babies 
christened before you go. Have you thought 
about names, Alan ?” 

No, I had not thonght about names, but I 
didn’t care a rap what they were called—anything 
would do, I thought. 

“Oh, Alan! Alan! you will kill me !” moaned 
Helen. ‘*My babies !—they are my babies you 
are abusing.” And I hastily endeavored to smooth 
over my thoughtlessness, for the sight of a woman 
in tears always makes me want to swear. All this 
time Dora and Miss Martien were dangling the 
little demons before my facc, and the one Dora 
held leered at me with eyes the color of butter- 
milk. 

**You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Alan 
Donald,” snapped Dora, ‘‘to talk that way to 
your poor sick wife !” 

It made my heart lighter when I remembered 
that Dora spent her life with my mother-in-law 
and meek humility was her portion at home. 

**T have looked through the whole dictionary 
and cannot find two names good enough for 
them,” put in IIclen. 

To restorc peace <nd harmony, I promised to 
write to the minister and then go downtown and 
purchase two cribs and two baby carriages. The 
nurse wheeled a desk before me, and I wrote: 


‘*Dear Mr. Roperts: Ihave had the misfortune to have 
twins, and would like for you to come up Thursday after- 
noon and baptize them, as I may be called away from home 
at any day. Yours very truly, Auan Donawp.” 


«‘That will never do! That is terrible! That 
is sacrilegious !” shrieked all the women when I 
read the note aloud. ‘* Why will you persist in 
calling the treasures a misfortune ?” 

Then, with the aid of the four, : wrote some- 
thing quite different which broke the news more 
gently to our rector, and was pronounced ‘ quite 
correct ” by the odious, officious Dora. Sealing 
this, I got my overcoat and hat, was coached for 
the shopping expedition, and set out to do the 
most galling thing of my life. 

** Only select the things, Alan,” had been Hel- 
en’s parting injunction ; “ but they are not to be 
sent up until next week, and, of course, we will 
not pay for them un.:il they are delivered.” 

When I got to the furniture store I came boldly 
out with what I wanted. 























** Cribs ? Oh, yes, sir. Walk this way, please,” 
returned the man, politely, looking astonished, 
nevertheless, for he knew who I was, and that 
this was the first. 

‘* Now, our line is rather low at present,” be- 
gan the clerk ; ‘‘but if you want something real 
handsome, I can get you one out from the city in 
three days.” 

**No, never mind ; anything you have will do.” 

Seven or eight cribs were rolled out for my in- 
spection, and I selected one. Then the hard part 
came. 

““T want—er—two of them,” I blurted out. 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the clerk, but he 
looked as though he thought I had opened a 
foundling hospital. 

‘* Not to be delivered until next week, and will 
be paid for when delivered,” I said, as I turned 
to go. 

‘* What kind of mattresses will you have, sir ? 
—I mean what quality of hair ?” 

«Oh, I don’t care what you put in them ; suit 
yourself.” Then my conscience smote me for 
indifference to my own flesh and blood, and I 
added : ‘‘ Give me the best you have.” 

The next purchase required more nerve, for the 
proprietor was a personal friend and all the clerks 
knew me rather well. 

‘‘ Barr,” I began, boldly, as he shook me 
warmly by the hand, ‘‘I want to look at baby 
carriages.” 

‘*Been made a godfather, Mr. Donald ?” he 
asked, as we walked together toward the back of 
the store. 

Barr was talkative, and of a most inquiring 
mind. You could not price an article in his store 
that he did not want to know who it was for and 
all about it ; yet he was such a good-natured, ac- 
commodating fellow, nobody ever thought of re- 
senting what he was pleased to term “interest.” 
I knew he would learn the truth some time, so I 
smiled weakly and replied : 

“‘No; the fact is, l’ve—I mean my wife has 
twins.” 

‘* What! You don’t say so!” broke out Barr, 
joyously, catching both my hands in his own and 
nearly shaking my arms from their sockets. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, I wish you all the joy in the world !” 

He seemed confoundedly happy over my poor 
luck, and I couldn’t make out if he was joyous 
because they did not belong to him, or because 
he was going to sell me two baby carriages. 

** Well, well, well!” he kept repeating, as he 
rolled out one vehicle after another and invited 
me to try them to see how easily they would go. 
“IT never was so surprised in all my life. Boys 
or girls? And which one looks like its father ?” 
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‘* Neither one,” I replied, curtly. ‘ How much 
is that carriage ?” 

‘«* Forty dollars. The upholstering is very fine ; 
silk plush and hair cushions. The parasols will 
be extra. Of course you'll want handsome lace 
lined with silk. This is only a sample ; we up- 
holster the carriages to order, and order parasols 
from the city.” 

‘*Give me something cheaper ; two carriages 
will be eighty dollars, and the parasols will run 
them up toa hundred. I can’t afford that ; I’ve 
just bought cribs.” ‘ 

‘*But the first, you know, Mr. Donald ; and 
twins—just think of that !” 

**Can’t help it ; give me something cheaper.” 

‘* This is a nice one,” he went on, hauling out 
another, ‘‘and it’s quite reasonable. Just roll 
that across the floor and see how easy it runs.” 

** You don’t expect me to roll them about, do 
you ?” I exclaimed, indignantly, and declining his 
offer. 

All this time Barr was explaining my good fort- 
une (?) to the clerks and everybody who came into 
the store, and I was receiving congratulations on 
all sides. I never could understand why the 
deuce they congratulated me; J didn’t have 
them. 

‘‘T’ll take those two,” I said, anxious to get 
out of the place ; ‘‘ one is to be in pink and the 
other in blue, and they are to be sent up next 
week,” 

‘* Lunch is ready,” said Annie, as she opened 
the front door. ‘If you will walk into the din- 
ing room I'll serve it at once. Let me take your 
coat and hat.” 

I went into the dining room, and there, at the 
head of the table, sat—Helen! Around her were 
Miss Martien and that detestable Dora, choking 
with laughter, while Aunt Sarah sat near, making 
tea. 

«‘By Jove, Helen! ‘are you mad? This will 
kill you! Let me carry you right up again !” 
and a horrible fear crossed my mind that she 
never would recover from this imprudence. 

** Alan, dear,” she began, laughing fit to split 
her sides and putting her white hand on my arm, 
‘we cannot keep the joke any longer, for I hate 
to stay upstairs, and I do hate to see you so wor- 
ried, so I am going to tell. It is all a joke about 
the babies ; they don’t belong to us at all. I only 
borrowed them for the occasion, just to fool you 
with and have some fun. Now don’t get angry 


with me, dear, and I promise never to deceive 
you again.” 

Screams of laughter followed this confession, 
and the cold perspiration stood out on my face as 
I tried to suppress my anger. 
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“TI am glad to hear the truth,” I burst out, 
“< but I don’t see where the fun comes in. You’ve 
made me make an infernal ass of myself all over 
the town! Why did you let me write that note 
to the rector ?” 

“Tt did not go, dear.” 

«« And here I’ve bought two cribs and baby car- 
riages—you can pay for those out of your monthly 
allowance, madam !” 

‘‘The orders will be countermanded this very 
afternoon,” reassured Helen, who was not laugh- 
ing so much when she saw I was angrier than she 
reckoned on. 

‘*Did Barr know ? 
make a fool of me ?” 

‘No; he had no idea it was a trick—he was 
fooled as much as you were. Don’t be so hard 
on us, Alan—I did not think you would be so 
angry, or else I wouldn’t have done it for the 
world.” 

And here Helen burst into tears. I was furi- 
ous, and did not even attempt to comfort her. 
Her prank had upset my mind for over forty- 
eight hours, caused me to withdraw my name 
from presentation to the club, and worst of all, 
had caused me to make an ass of myself down- 
town. 

Of course, the boys would get hold of the 
matter and I would never hear the end. 

‘‘ And you, too, Aunt Sarah,” I said, reproach- 
fully ; ‘‘I never did think you could enter into a 
conspiracy against me.” 

*‘T did not think you would take it so seriously, 
and the girls begged so hard ; and then I thought 
you deserved a little lesson for leaving Helen alone 
such a length of time when you have been so near 
for two months. Drink some tea, eat your lunch- 
eon and then you will feel better,” was all the 
apology I got from Aunt Sarah. 

“Really, Alan, one would think, from your 
manner, that you were disappointed that the 
babies are not yours after all!” loftily observed 
Miss Dora. 

I always hated Dora, and resolved then and 
there to spend more time at my home for the sole 
purpose of keeping her away from it. Iam going 
to try to marry her to Tom Gibson—he will make 
her the most wretched husband of any man I 
know, and then I shall feel avenged. 

That afternoon, Dora, Miss Martien and Aunt 
Sarah went home, and Helen and I were left 
alone. She, poor girl, wept and showed such a 
repentant spirit, I graciously condescended to 
make friends again. 

“‘Where did you pick up those babies ?” I 
asked, when she was explaining the affair all over 
to me that evening. 


Was he also aiding you to 
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‘*The woman who was with them—the nurse, 
you know—is the mother, and they are three 
weeks old. She lives in one of those small houses 
in the back lane, and when I feel charitably in- 
clined I go there to expend feelings and small 
change. We engaged her for last evening and 
this morning, and borrowed some of Mrs. Lacy’s 
elegant baby clothes.” 

About a week from that time I remarked to 
IIelen that I would have to leave her again—only 
for a short time—but before I went I should like 
to give a dinner at Terry’s new restaurant toa 
few of our friends. 

**Only an informal affair, you know, and it will 
be much less trouble given there than at home. 
Besides, Terry is just starting out, and we must 
encourage him.” 

Helen clapped her hands with delight, and ex- 
claimed : 

**That will be lovely! 
course ?” 

**Oh, certainly ; nothing in this family would 
be a success without Dora.” 

** And Evelyn Martien and——” 

** Yes ; you will invite the girls, and let cach in- 
vite her escort.” 

‘* That’s the very thing !” exclaimed Helen. ‘It 
will be so original, and as I know who each girl 
will invite, it will be quite a family party.” 

*<Let me see,” I mused. , ‘‘I want it to be a 
success, so I must think up some kind of a sur- 
prise—I guess I can fix up something.” 

** Yes, a dance afterward, or——” 

**T’ll_ have something anyway—you can tell 
them a dinner and some kind of a surprise after- 
ward.” 

Helen was jubilant ; bade her guests ; unpacked 
her best dinner dress, and held several consulta- 
tions with Dora about the way they should wear 
their hair. 

To Terry, a good-natured fellow, I unfolded 
my plans, and he assisted me ably in carrying 
them out. The arrangement was that all should 
meet at my mother-in-law’s house and from there 
go to dinner in a body; but that evening I in- 
formed Helen that the perfection of several minor 
details would force me to leave her at her 
mother’s to come with the rest, while I went on 
to Terry’s, where I should meet her and them 
later on. 

At eight o’clock I was in the night express, on 
my way to Baltimore, and my assembled guests, 
gorgeous in all the paraphernalia and war paint 
they possessed, buoyant with the prospect of an 
exhilarating evening, were ascending the stairs 
en masse, escorted by two of Terry’s most pompous 
waiters, who bowed, scraped, took overcoats and 
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wraps, opened the private dining room and showed 
—no table, no dinner, no flowers, no favors; only 
a row of gas jets twinkling across the wall, which 





sparkled and intensified the glowing letters which 
read: ‘‘ With the Compliments of the Twins !” 
Thus I liquidated my debt to that crowd ! 


A FIRE HUNT. 


AN idea was suggested to my companion in a 
hunting excursion that promised us plenty of 
both sport and venison for the next hunt, which 
was to take place by night. This idea he com- 
municated to me for my approval. I readily gave 
my consent, as I siw in the proposal the chances 
of enjoying a very rare sport. That sport was to 
be a fire hunt ; but not as usually practiced among 
backwoodsmen, by carrying a torch through the 
woods. Our torch was to float upon the water, 
while we were snugly seated beside it; in other 
words, we would carry our torch in a canoe, and, 
floating downstream, would shoct the deer that 
happened to be upon the banks drinking, or cool- 
ing their hoofs in the water. 

Thad heard of the plan, but had never prac- 
ticed it, although I was desirous of so doing. 
Dick had often killed deer in this way, and there- 
fore knew all about it. It was agreed then that 
upon the following night we would try the experi- 
ment. 

During the next day Dick and I proceeded in 
our preparations without saying anything to any- 
one. It was our design to keep our night hunt a 
secret, lest we might be unsuccessful and vet 
laughed at for our pains. On the other hand, 
should we succeed in killing a goodly number of 
long-tails, it would be time enough to let it be 
known how we had managed matters. 

We had little difficulty in keeping our designs 
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to ourselves, Everyone was busy with his own 
affairs, and took no heed of our manceuvres. 
Our chief difficulty lay in procuring a boat ; but 
for the consideration of a few loads of powder we 
at length borrowed an old canoe that belonged to 
one of the Flathead Indians, a sort of hanger-on 
of the post. This craft was simply a log of the 
cottonwood (Populus candicans), rudely hollowed 
out by means of an ax, and slightly rounded at 
the ends to produce the canoe shape. It was that 
species of water craft popularly known through- 
out Western America as a “dugout,” a phrase 
which explains itself. .Jt was both old and rick- 
ety, but after a short inspection Blue Dick de- 
clared it would do “ first-rate.” 

Our next move was to prepare our torch. For 
this we had to make an excursion to the neigh- 
boring hills, where we found the very material 
we wanted—the dry knots of the pitch-pine tree 
(Pinus rigida). A large segment of birch bark 
was then sought for and obtained, and our im- 
plements were complete. At twilight all was 
ready, and stepping into our dugout, we paddled 
silently downstream. 

As soon as we had got ont of the neighborhood 
of the post we lighted our torch. This was 
placed in a large frying pan out upon the bow, 
and was in reality rather a fire of pine knots than 
atorch. It blazed up brightly, throwing a glare 
over the surface of the stream, and reflecting in 
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red light every object upon both banks. We, on 
the other hand, were completely hidden from 
view by means of the birch-bark screen, which 
stood up between us and the torch. 

As soon as we were fairly under way I yielded 
up the paddle to Dick, who now assigned to him- 
self the double office of guiding the dugout and 
keeping the torch trimmed. I was to look to the 
shooting, so, placing my trusty rifle across my 
thighs, I sat alternately scanning both banks as 
we glided along. 

“Yonder !” muttered a voice that roused me 
from my reverie. 

It was Dick who spoke ; and in the dark shad- 
ow of the birch bark I could see one of his arms 
extended, and pointing tothe right bank. My 
eves followed the direction indicated ; they soon 
rested upon two small objects, that from the 
darker background of the foliage appeared bright 
and luminous. These objects were round and 
close to each other; and at a glance I knew them 
to be the eyes of some animal reflecting the light 
of our torch. 

My companion whispered me that they were 
the eyes of a deer. I took sight with my rifle, 
aiming as nearly as I could midway between the 
Juminous spots. I pulled trigger, and my true 
piece cracked like a whip. The report was not loud 
enough to drown the noises that came back from 
the shore. There was a rustling of leaves, fol- 
lowed by a plunge as of some body falling into 
the water. 

Dick turned the head of the dugout and pad- 
dled her up to the bank. ‘The torch, blazing 
brightly, lit up the scene ahead of us, and our 
eyes were gratified by the sight ofa fine buck that 
had fallen dead into the river. He was about be- 
ing drawn into the eddy of the current, but Dick 
prevented this, and, seizing him by the antlers, 
soon deposited him in the bottom of the dugout. 

I need hardly say that this sport was extremely 
exciting ; and we had got many miles from the 
post without thinking either of the distance or 
the fact that we should be under the disagreeable 
necessity of paddling the old Flathead’s canoe 
every inch of the way back again. 

The first thing that suggested a return to 
either of us was the fact that our pine knots had 
run out ; Dick had just piled the last of them in 
the frying pan. At this moment a noise sounded 
in our ears that caused us some feelings of alarm. 
It was the noise of falling water. 

The first impulse of my companion, upon catch- 
ing the sound, was to stop the progress of the 
dugout, which in a few seconds he succeeded in 
doing ; but by this time our torch had shown us 
that there was a sharp turning in the river, with 
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a long reach of smooth water below. The cas- 
cade, therefore, could not be in our stream, but 
in some tributary that fell into it near the bend. 
On seeing this, Dick turned his paddle, and per- 
mitted the dugout once more to float with the 
current. We could see the fall at a little distance, 
through the branches of the trees; and as we 
swept on its foaming sheet reflected the light of 
our torch like shining metal. 

We had scarcely passed this point when my at- 
tention was attracted by a pair of fiery orbs that 
glistened out of some low bushes upon the left 
bank of the river. I saw that they were the cyes 
of some animal, but what kind of animal I could 
not guess. I knew they were not the eyes of a 
deer. Their peculiar scintillation, their lesser 
size, the wide space between them, all convinced 
me that they were not deer’s eyes. Moreover, 
they moved at times as if the head of the animal 
was carried about in irregular circles. This is 
never the case with the eyes of a deer, which 
either pass hurriedly from point to point, or re- 
main with a fixed and steadfast gaze. I knew, 
therefore, it was no deer; but no matter what, it 
was some wild creature, and all are alike game to 
the prairie hunter. 

I took aim and pulled the trigger. While 
doing so I heard the voice of my companion 
warning me, as I thought, not to fire. I won- 
dered at this admonition, but it was too late to 
heed it, for it had been uttered almost simultane- 
ously with the report of my rifle. 

I first looked to the bank to witness the effect 
of my shot. To my great surprise the eyes were 
still there, gleaming from the bushes as brightly 
usever! Had I missed my aim? It is true the 
voice of my companion had somewhat disconcerted 
me; but I still believed that my bullet .must 
have sped truly, as it had been delivered with a 
good aim. 

As I turned to Dick for an explanation a new 
sound fell upon my ears that explained all, at the 
same time causing me no slight feeling of alarm. 
It was a sound not unlike that sometimes uttered 
by terrified swine, but still louder and more threat- 
ening. I knew it well—I knew it was the snort 
of the grizzly bear. 

Of all American animals, the grizzly bear is the 
most to be dreaded. Armed or unarmed, man is 
no match for him, and even the courageous hunter 
of these parts shuns the encounter, This was 
why my companion had admonished me not to 
fire. I thought I had missed ; it was not so. 
My bullet had hit and stung the fierce brute to 
madness ; and a quick cracking among the 
bushes was immediately followed by a heavy 
plunge, and the bear was in the water. 
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‘¢Good heavens ! he’s after us !” cried Dick, in 
accents of alarm, at the same time propelling the 
dugout with all his might. It proved true enough 
that the bear was after us, and the very first plunge 
had brought his nose almost up to the side of the 
canoe. However, a few well-directed strokes of 
the paddle set us in quick motion, and we were 
soon gliding rapidly downstream, followed by the 
enraged animal, that every now and then uttered 
one of his fierce snorts. 

What rendered our situation a terrible one was 
that we could not now see the bear nor tell how 
far he might be from us. ll to the rear of the 
canoe was of a pitchy darkness, in consequence 
of the screen of birch bark. No object could be 
distinguished in that direction, and it was only 
by hearing him that we could tell he was still 
some yards off. The snorts, however, were more 
or less distinct as heard amid the varying roar of 
the waterfall ; and sometimes they seemed as if 
the snout from which they proceeded was close 
up to our stern. We knew that if he once laid 
his paw upon the canoe we should either be 
sunk or compelled to leap out and swim for it, 
We knew, moreover, that such an event would 
be certain death to one of us at least. I need 
hardly affirm that my companion used his paddle 
with the energy of despair. I assisted him as 
much as was in my power with the butt end of 
my gun, which was empty; on ‘account of the 
hurry and darkness, I had not attempted to re- 
load it. 

We had shot downstream for a hundred yards 
or so, and were about congratulating ourselves on 
the prospect of an escape from the bear, when a 
new object of dread presented itself to our terri- 
fied imaginations. 

This object was the sound of falling water, but 
not as before coming from some tributary stream, 
No, it was a fall of the river upon which we were 
floating, and evidently only a short distance below 
us! We were, in fact, within less than one hun- 
dred yards of it. 

Our excitement in consequence of being pur- 
sued by the bear, as well as the fact that the 
sough of the cascade above still filled our ears, 
had prevented us from perceiving this new danger 
until we had approached it. 

A shout of terror and warning from my com- 
panion seemed the echo of one I had myself ut- 
tered. Both of us understood the peril of our 
situation, and both, without speaking another 
word, set about attempting to stop the boat. 

We paddled with all our strength, he with the 
oar, while I used the flat butt of my rifle. We 
had succeeded in bringing her to a sort of equi- 
librium, and were in hopes of being able to force 
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her toward the bank, when all at once we heard 
a heavy object strike against the stern. At the 
same moment the bow rose up in the air, and a 
number of the burning pine knots fell back into 
the bottom of the canoe. Theystill continued to 
blaze, and their light, now falling toward the 
stern, showed us a fearful object. 

The bear had seized hold of the dugout, and 
his fierce head and long, curving claws were vis- 
ible over the edge. Although the little craft 
danced about upon the water and was likely to be 
turned keel upward, the animal showed no inten- 
tion of relaxing his hold ; but, on the contrary, 
seemed every moment mounting higher into the 
canoe. 

Our peril was now extreme. We knew it, and 
the knowledge half paralyzed us. Both of us 
had started up, and for some moments half sat, 
half crouched, uncertain how to act. Should we 
use the paddles and get the canoe ashore, it would 
only be to throw ourselves into the jaws of the 
bear. On the other hand, we could not remain 
as we were, for in a few seconds wé should be 
drifted over the falls; and how high these were 
we knew not. We had never heard of them ; 
they might be fifty feet, they might be a hundred. 
High enough they were, no doubt, to precipitate 
us into eternity. 

The prospect was appalling, and our thoughts 
ran rapidly. Quick action was required. I could 
think of no other than to lean sternward and 
strike at the bear with my clubbed rifle. At the 
same time I called upon my companion to paddle 
for the shore. We preferred, under all circum- 
stances, risking the chances of a land encounter 
with our grizzly antagonist. 

I had succeeded in keeping the bear out of the 
canoe by several well-planted blows upon the 
snout, and Dick was equally successful in forcing 
the dugout nearer to the bank, when a sharp 
crack reached my ears, followed by a terrified cry 
from my companion. 

I glanced suddenly round to ascertain the cause 
of these demonstrations. Dick held in his hand 
a short round stick, which I recognized as the 
shaft of the paddle. The blade had snapped off, 
and was floating away on the surface. 

We were now helpless. The ménage of the 
canoe was no longer possible. Over the falls she 
must go. 

We thought of leaping out, but it was too late. 
We were almost upon the edge, and the black 
current that bore our craft along would have car- 
ried our bodies with like velocity. We could not 
have made a dozen strokes before we should be 
swept to the brink ; it was too late. 

We both saw this; and each knew the feelings 
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of the other, for we felt alike. Neither spoke; into the canoe, he contented himself with holding 
but crouching down and holding the gunwales of fast to the stern, evidently under some alarm. 
the canoe, we awaited the awful moment. The The torch still blazed and the canoe was catching 
bear seemed to have some apprehension as well; fire; perhaps this it was that alarmed the bear. 
for, instead of continuing his endeavors to climb The last circumstance gave us at the moment but 


‘I HAD SUCCEEDED IN KEEPING THE BEAR OUT OF THE CANOE BY SEVERAL 
WELL-PLANTED BLOWS UPON THE SNOUT.” 
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little concern; the greater danger eclipsed the 
less. We had hardly noticed it, when we felt that 
we were going over. 

The canoe shot forward as if propelled by some 
projectile force. Then came a loud crash, as 
though we had dropped upon a hard rock. Water 
and spray and froth were dashed over our bodies ; 
and the next moment, to our surprise, as well as 
delight, we felt ourselves still alive, and seated in 
the canoe, which was floating gently in still, 
smooth water. 

It was quite dark, for the torch had been ex- 
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tinguished ; but even in the darkness we could 
perceive the bear swimming and floundering near 
the boat. To our great satisfaction we saw him 
heading for the shore, and widening the distance 
between himself and us with all the haste he 
could make. The unexpected precipitation over 
the falls had cooled his courage, if not his hos- 
tility. 

Dick and I headed the canoe, now half full 
of water, for the opposite bank, which we con- 
trived to reach by using the rifle and our hands 
as paddles, 


MIDWAY. 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


MELINDA Maysbury rode down through the 
Midway Plaisance in a wheeled chair. Directly 
in front of her stalked three Nubians in faded 
blue costumes, which she mentally termed “ out- 
landish.” A group of Turks in full trousers and 
red fezes sauntered toward her. <A couple of 
ferocious Prussian soldiers were at her left, play- 
fully teasing a Javanese boy. In the distance, 
scattered among the crowds of Americans—well 
dressed, according to our code of fashion, but 
doubtless as “ outlandish” in the eyes of these 
strange people as they seemed to Miss Melinda— 
were an Egyptian, a Moor, a Bedouin, a Cossack. 
At one side, as slre drew nearer the Chinese The- 
atre, its almond-eyed orchestra sent forth terrible 
bursts of sound, whanging their various unnam- 
able instruments with fiendish Celestial glee. 
Miss Maybury put her fingers in her ears, and 
ejaculated the one expression comprehensible to 
all nations, ‘‘ Humph !” 

Her patient college boy hurried his pace, run- 
ning the chair against a handsome Greek attired 
in a richly embroidered crimson coat. Miss May- 
bury felt the shock, and half turned to apologize ; 
but seeing that it was only ‘‘one of them hea- 
then,” she sat back in the chair and replaced her 
fingers in her ears. The pigtailed vender of 
tickets at the theatre entrance saw it, and winked 
horribly to the chair boy. Miss Melinda was look- 
ing the other way. 

It was a strange place for Melinda Maybury. 
In fact, she was saying to herself at this very mo- 
ment : 

‘* Tf anybody’d told me a year ago I'd a-been so 
foolish as to ’ave left Pottstown an’ come to the 
World’s Fair, I’d a-thought they was crazy. An’ 
now here I be. An’ I’m so completely wore out 
with seein’ so much an’ travelin’ so fur, thet I 


skercely know whether I’m in my five senses or 
out on ’em.” 

Life in Pottstown Corners had not given her 
great opportunities. But Melinda Maybury had 
not kept her eyes and ears closed during her 
thirty-seven years, and both daily papers and 
monthly magazines find their way into the most 
retired Vermont hamlets nowadays. So when 
her father’s cousin Jonathan, who had gone West 
thirty years before, wrote on, inviting the family, 
collectively and individually, to his house in Evans- 
ton, if they should visit the World’s Fair, she had 
suddenly decided to go forth and alone. 

It was an unwarrantable piece of extravagance, 
as all the village decided. Although the problem 
of her “keep” was settled, there would be the 
fare (at reduced rates) and her incidental ex- 
penses. The trip would cost her at least fifty 
dollars. And fifty dollars is a good deal of money 
for a lone woman to pay out for luxuries, espe- 
cially if she live in Pottstown Corners. 

Yes, the Midway Plaisance was a strange place 
for Melinda Maybury, who had never seen a for- 
eigner in her life except the Canadian French— 
‘‘Canucks” she called them—from over the bor- 
der, two colored people who had strayed off up 
to Pottstown, and one Englishman direct from 
Sussex. Afterward she declared that her head 
was temporarily turned. 

“‘T see so much that I didn’t sense nothin’,” 
she said. ‘* My mind was all in a jumble, and I 
couldn’t make head nor tail of anything; and, 
considerin’ everything, it ain’t any wonder if I 
acted like a fool.” 

The rolling chair was an extravagance which 
she apologized for only with this excuse. She 
could not afford to come over every day from 
Evanston, so she came every other day, brought 
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her lunch from Cousin Jonathan’s, and staid un- 
til night. 

She dared not risk her life on . the Lagoon. 
The Intermural cars were too dangerous to be 
thought of. The sedan chairs were heathenish 
relics of a barbarous country ; and on no account 
would she, a Christian woman, so forget her duty 
to the world as to get into one and be jolted and 
jerked over the grounds by a man in a varicolored 
bloomer costume and a red hat. Not if Melinda 
Maybury knew herself. But those seductive roll- 
ing chairs had tempted her every time she had 
come to the Fair. When she found herself alone 
there for the first time, and had discovered that 
these fresh young boys in uniform were college 
students trying to pay their way by pushing these 
chairs about (an occupation for which she had 
been mentally chiding them), she succumbed. 
She hired a boy for one hour, and felt, perhaps 
for the first time in her life, like a lady of elegant 
leisure. 

The Chinese orchestra stopped to rest their 
arms and, presumably, to moisten their throats. 
Miss Maybury took her hands from her ears. 
Strains of music that she could understand 
floated down from the German Village. Perhaps 
the pigtailed Celestial detects no music in ‘‘ The 
Heart Bowed Down,” but Miss Maybury did. 
She had not thought of it for years. The air, 
mingling curiously with the strange jargon of the 
Plaisance, but never losing itself, carried her back 
eighteen years. For an instant the Moorish Pal- 
ace and Solomon’s Temple were replaced in her 
vision by a gently flowing river in Vermont. She 
was on a shaded path and the air redolent with 
clover aia, A brawny, red-cheeked young 
man was by her side, and he was whistling that 
tune. Again, she sat on the front doorstone un- 
der the blossoming lilacs, and he was coming 
gavly up the road, singing, lustily, “‘ The Heart 
Bowed Down.” And, again, at a churegh pic- 
nic 

“Your hour’s up, ma’am. Would you like me 
to go farther ?” 

On the Midway Plaisance again ; the Amazons, 
the Algerians, the Mogquis, a Liberian in white 
garb. 

‘““No, no!” she gasped, confusedly. ‘I will 
walk.” 

She brought ont a worn little leather porte- 
monnaie and counted out seventy-five cents. 

‘*You’ve done well,” she said, handing it to 
the youth, ‘‘ and made it real pleasant for me.” 

He touched his hat, and thanking her, wheeled 
his chair one side, ready for the next customer. 
Miss Maybury looked around her, There was the 
Street in Old Vienna. It was picturesque on the 








outside, but it cost twenty-five cents to see the in- 
terior. Melinda Maybury had but few twenty- 
five-cent pieces to spare ; and sh* had rather set 
her heart on visiting the Irish Village. Some- 
body had told her about their old-fashioned ways 
of carding and spinning wool, and the beautiful 
lace that is made over a pillow. There was some- 
thing in these industries that appealed to Miss 
Maybury; something that struck a responsive 
chord in her bosom. 

**T’ll just look at these queer places on the out- 
side and then go up to the Irish Village,” she told 
herself. 

Again the German band, and again the familiar 
song. 

‘I wonder what ever became of Enos Fair- 
child !” she mused as she examined the hiero- 
glyphics on an obelisk at her right, ‘‘an’ why lie 
didn’t write! Not a word sence he went West ; 
but there was some good reason. Enos was true 
to me, I know. His letters miscarried ; Jane 
Snow was postmistress then. I shall always be- 
lieve that was the reason.” 

A portly, handsome man, with the unmistaka- 
ble stamp of success and position on his face, 
went past her at this moment. An elegantly 
dressed woman and two children made up the 
fine-looking family party. Melinda Maybury went 
on, happening to fall in behind them, and they 
all went down the street in a bunch. 

**Oh, papa,” she heard the boy exclaim, ‘‘ let’s 
all go and ride on the big wheel !” 

*«* Please, papa !” chimed in the little girl. 

There was a little discussion between the elders, 
and then they consented. Their talk floated idly 
upon Miss Maybury’s tired brain. They all 
stopped together under the Ferris Wheel. 

Suddenly a strange fancy seized her. Why 
shouldn’t she ride on the Ferris Wheel, too? 
What a strange, wildly reckless thing to tell them 
at home! or to hide in her own silent breast, 
either, if she chose, after she got back to Potts- 
town! Her brain must have been a little turned, 
for this woman—who, although she was but 
thirty-seven, looked twenty years older — this 
woman, who had been afraid of the steam launch, 
the cable cars, even the gondola, bought her 
ticket and followed the others mechanically, to 
take her place in one of the cars which hang sus- 
pended on the rim of the great periphery. The 
full-bearded, portly man handed her in portety 
before helping in his boy. 

Miss Maybury sat down near the front. She 
was tired, and her feet ached inspite of the 
hour’s respite on the rolling chair. She was not 
used to wearing her best boots all day. 

The signal was given and the wheel started. 
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Melinda Maybury was watching an altercation be- 
tween two Turks who had come out on the top of 
the mosque near by. They grew demonstrative, 
and she more interested. The band in the dis- 
tance played ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” The 
Midway Plaisance faded again. It was the night 
before Enos Fairchild went West. They were 
standing by the big rosebush near the front gate. 
He was to say good-by. She had spied one late 
rose among the leaves—it was August--and had 
picked it and given it to him. He had taken it 
awkwardly. In the country a young man does 
not exactly know what to do with a flower—even 
if his sweetheart gives it to him. But by a sud- 
den inspiration he had taken out his old flat 
pocketbook and laid the rose carefully inside. 
**T’'ll keep it as long as I remember you,” he had 
said. 

‘Tf you don’t remember me any longer than 
you keep the rose——” she had begun. Miss 
Maybury had had her share of pertness as a girl. 

**T shall never forget you,” the youth had in- 
terrupted, passionately. ‘‘ You are my rose, and 
I shall come back for you some day.” 

And then the long years of waiting, of unflinch- 
ing trust, of hope that refused to be quenched. 

Suddenly Melinda Maybury awoke to her sur- 
roundings. The car in which she sat was two 
hundred feet from the earth and slowly rising. 
She looked down. The Plaisance lay stretched at 
her feet. She could have seen plainly those for- 
bidden sights inside of villages which cost twenty- 
five cents on the ground, had she not been too 
dizzy. The Egyptian Temple, the Turkish Thea- 
tre, the Japanese Bazaar and Blarney Castle swam 
confusedly together. 

She could not endure it. She rose suddenly, 
and made a motion as if to jump. Her Paisley 
shawl, for which she had saved and scrimped 
over three years and then kept carefully folded 
away in the little parlor cupboard for ten more, 
fluttered in the wind and caught on the railing. 
She moved rapidly toward the door—to this day 
she cannot tell why. Then she stumbled and 
came down with a crash at the feet of the happy 
family opposite. 

The portly, bearded man stopped and tried to 
help her rise. He lifted her part way from the 
floor ; then he laid her down again, ordering the 
people to stand back. She had fainted. 

He pulled out a small case of phials from an in- 
side pocket and held something to her nose. The 
fluttering eyelids lifted and she started to rise, 
only to fall back again. This time it was some 
moments before she “came to” again. The 
mother of the happy family was chafing her 
hands and a woman in black was fanning her. 


The bearded man stood behind her head. Some- 
thing strange was the matter with her. She was 
no longer tired, but when she tried to move she 
seemed to be made of lead. 

When the car had made the round and the 
great wheel stopped the big, bearded man came 
forward and lifted her up, gently and reverently, 
in his arms. She was both too weak and too 
modest to look at him. The one comfort in this 
ridiculous situation was that the children and 
their mother kept close to her also. They put 
her in another rolling chair, and the lady held 
her smelling salts to Miss Maybury’s nose. The 
portly, handsome man walked directly behind, 
and told the college boy to come along to the 
Homeopathic Hospital. 

As she rode down the Plaisance an East In- 
dian, a Bedouin, several Austrian soldiers and 
many an American eyed her curiously, but Miss 
Maybury did not care. Her eyes were closed, 
and the strains of the German band, now play- 
ing ‘‘ Annie Rooney,” had not the power to rouse 
her. 

At the hospital the portly man took her again 
in his arms and carried ler in. Then he called 
a couple of other physicians, and waited ont- 
side with the children. His wife came out after 
awhile. 

‘‘She’s better now. They say she was over- 
tired and overheated. She sprained her ankle 
slightly when she fell, getting it twisted in that 
ridiculous old-fashioned shawl that she was carry- 
ing, I suppose. But she’s all right now. She 
asked for you. Why don’t you go in and see 
her ?” 

‘Oh, I—we’ve only just time to get back to 
the hotel and dress for dinner now,” he an- 
swered. 

Then he turned to the physician standing in 
the door. 

«‘ What do you think of the last patient ?” 

‘*Oh, she’s all right. A case of overexertion, 
that’s all. These women from the country don’t 
know how to save themselves. She isn’t the first 
one to-day. She will be able to go home, or 
wherever she belongs, in an hour.” 

“Tf she shouldn’t be, or if she should have 
need of a friend, just send for me, please.” 

The portly, bearded man wrote the name of his 
hotel on a card and handed it to the hospital phy- 
sician. 

The happy family turned to go away as the 
physician looked at the card and read, ‘‘ Enos 
Fairchild, M. D., Denver, Col.” 

He put the card in his pocket and went in. 
Miss Maybury was smoothing her hair, prepara- 
tory to tying her bonnet strings. 
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504 MET ON THE MIDWAY. 
‘‘T am greatly obliged to you,” she said, as he latch. The weather-beaten cottage seemed to 
entered, ‘‘and to that other gentleman, too, and have put on its richest brown to welcome her 


his wife. Be they gone ?” 

There was a bustle at the door. Another tired 
woman had succumbed to exhaustion and was be- 
ing helped in. 

Melinda Maybury took the crutch which had 





back, and the white cat, with a new family of 
kittens, waited on the doorstone. 

She stopped on the step and looked around. 
“Well, if I ain’t glad enough to git here! My! 


home never looked so good before, nor Pottstown 


“THE BIG, BEARDED MAN CAME FORWARD AND LIFTED HER UP.” 


been loaned her, and hobbled off alone toward the 
gates. 
. * %* * * 1 
A month later she passed through the gateway 
to her own front yard. ‘The lilacs and the lilies 
had blossomed while she was away. The last rose 
of summer was shedding its petals beside the 


so pleasant. Chicago may be a big place and the 
West a growin’ country, but Pottstown Four Cor- 
ners is good enough for me.” 

Then she picked up the white cat and went 
contentedly inside, never suspecting that she had 
met the dream of her youth on the Midway Plai- 
sance. 
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THE FIRST SIGNAL FROM LAKE MICHIGAN, 


CORRESPONDING WITH THE 


ONE morning when the post came in one of 
my letters struck me as strange. It bore the 
postmark of “ Tobolsk,” in Siberia, and had a 
Russian stamp. I opened it. The contents were 
curious indeed, for they mainly came from a re- 
gion far more remote than Tobolsk. The letter 
was written on a green tissue, such as I had 
known Aleriel to use, and at the head were these 
words in English : 


‘JT, Selauriar, a child of another world, send this to 
you, commissioned by my friend Aleriel, and a wanderer 
from another world resting for awhile in earth’s Arctic 
realms—I greet thee. SELAURIAR.”’ 


Underneath, on green tissue, were inscribed in 
Aleriel’s peculiar, but to me well-known, hand, 
these words : 

Mount ASsoniar, 
Tue Banks OF THE GANGES, 
In THE WorxLD or Mars. 

I am told by one who came from earth but re- 
cently, and who has brought to me and my com- 
rades, who for awhile are resting here in this 
Ganges realm of Mars, the news that mankind 
are beginning now to wish to communicate with 
their fellow creatures in other worlds. It is a 
natural feeling. When you know they exist, and 
that life is not confined to one tiny world in 
space, which to the vast whole is but a grain of 
sind to the ocean’s shore, you must wish to know 
something of your brethren in other worlds—at 
least, in the worlds near you. The sentiment 
that animated the founder of the great Observa- 
tory of California, and which has now moved 


PLANETS. 


somebody in Europe to make a bequest for this 
object, is one which is most natural in rational 
beings. 

However, there are difficulties in the way. The 
distance from earth to the nearest habitable globes 
is very great. Man can hardly rise to the sum- 
mit of earth’s loftiest mountains ; and while men 
are discussing whether human life could be main- 
tained upon the top even of Mount Everest, in 
the Himalayas, it might seem presumptuous to 





OUTLINE Of THE HUMAN FIGURE, AS SEEN 
FROM MARS, 
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aim at communicating with worlds many mill- 
ions of miles distant. 

Sound is impossible as a mode of communica- 
tion, for though Pythagoras dreamt in the days 
of old about the ‘‘ music of the spheres,” in inter- 
planetary space there is an eternal silence—for 
there is no air to convey sound. 

But sight—the appreciation of light through 
interplanetary ether—is a sense which traverses 
all space, even to the remotest nebula. To sight 
alone can you look for aid. 

But supposing sight is available—still suppos- 
ing the rational intelligences of the solar system 
are no further advanced than mankind is—even 
that will be hardly sufficient. It is only by the 
best instruments of earth that the canals of Mars 
or the mountains of Venus can be seen. The un- 
aided human eye can only see bright stars, the 
highest skill of man can imperfectly discern the 
markings of their surfaces. The assumption in 
the whole proposal of intercommunication with 
the intelligences of other worlds implies that they 
are superior to mankind. 

And does not the wonderful canalization of Mars 
—the huge inlets, as it were, straight and parallel 
on that world—going in one direct line for hun- 
dreds of miles for the advantage of the inhabit- 
ants and for the irrigation of their territory, en- 
courage you to the theory that in Mars at least— 
an older world than yours—civilization and knowl- 
edge and control of natural forces may be greater 
than it ison earth ? Assuming this—that there 
are beings in the solar system equal or superior 
in knowledge and power to man, who wish to 
receive from this earth a message from mankind 
—how shall it be sent them ? 

The suggestion that buildings of geometric 
forms should be constructed on some plain is 
manifestly absurd. It would imply that the in- 
habitants of other planets are as superior to man- 
kind as man now is to the savages of the Stone 
period. And then, if they could see such forms, 
and wanted to reply, they would reply by signals 
as minute, utterly beyond the power of earth’s 
mightiest telescopes to descry. 

Probably the one way is that which I used upon 
earth, i. e., the lighting up of a large surface of 
the sea or land with colored lights in geometric 
forms. The power of reflectors on your best 
lighthouses shows how great the power of man 
is already to light up a large tract of sea. But 
the blue color of the water is unfavorable. The 
lighting up of a large plain clad in winter snow 
by night with reflectors from electric are lights 
would be effective. Suppose, for instance, on the 
Rigi such lamps were fixed, and turned on snows 
beneath ; or, better still, perhaps, from the Mal- 


vern Hills when snow falls on the Midlands, a 
large space might be lighted up at night in a 
geometrical figure. 

You will require not a small space, but several 
square miles, to be thus lighted up. You know 
that Phobos and Deinos, the moons of Mars, have 
hardly so large a diameter as London. Thus the 
lights of London, Paris, New York and Chicago 
have long been seen by the astronomers of Mars. 

But the question is: If a signal is given, how 
shall it be made quite distinct from natural ob- 
jects, so that those who looked on it millions of 
miles away would see at once that it was artificial, 
and not natural? The proposal that the first 
figure should be the forty-seventh proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid is a good one. That is 
manifestly artificial, and would not be likely to 
result from natural causes. But a simple Latin 
or Greek cross would do still better. It is not a 
natural form, and one easier to discern than the 
complex forty-seventh proposition of Euclid. 

The cross is also an easy design to form by elec- 
tric lights. All you have to do is to form a series 
of powerful are flash lights with reflectors turned 
on a snowy surface or on a lake in a line north 
and south (the true north would be preferable, 
as it would show design), and then a cross 
series at right angles. This would produce an ef- 
fect on the dark side of the earth such as one can 
hardly suppose would be produced exactly by 
natural forces anywhere in the solar system. It 
would, to the whole of the intelligences capable 
of observing it, demonstrate itself as artificial— 
not a product of natural laws, which work usu- 
ally in different ways, according to laws of evolu- 
tion, and not with mathematical exactness. Flash 
lights would be useful. Alternate light and dark- 
ness every ten minutes could not bea result of 
natural laws. They would manifestly be artificial. 

When the illuminated cross was formed it should 
be repeated for several nights, perhaps for weeks. 
At the same time, careful observations should be 
made of the red plains of Mars about the canal 
region and on the mountain lands of Venus, 
which are opened to human sight while the 
plains are clad with clouds. 

If there, or elsewhere in the solar system, a 
cross similar to yours, with its head toward the 
north pole of the planet, should appear, you would 
have fair primd facie evidence that in that world 
at least intelligences similar to man, or superior 
to him, exist. I would not advise you merely to 
look at Mars and Venus, though I do not antici- 
pate you have much reason to expect any answer 
save in the nearest worlds of your own order, i.e., 
belonging to the inner group of worlds of which 
the earth is the largest. 
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If a reply did appear, the question is: What 
should the next signal be ? The first was merely 
to attract attention, the next should dispel all 
doubts. 

But the point is: What common idea has man- 
kind with the inhabitants of other worlds ? In all 
communications we must proceed from the known 
to the unknown. What symbol would do ? 

The first idea which they must have if they be 
rational, and which man also has, is the form of 
your own world. Form a circle of white light of 
about fifteen or twenty miles’ diameter. In it 
place—in tracings of green light—outlines of the 
continents and large islands of one of your hemi- 
spheres. The representation of the earth itself in 
miniature would appear thus on one disk of your 
planet. Then see (supposing intelligences like 
men exist) what would be the reply. Would it 
be the representation of earth as it looks to them, 
or a map of their own world ? Should either ap- 
pear, then the existence of these intelligences, 
either equal to or superior to man, would be es- 
tablished with almost mathematical certainty. 

One of the first symbols you should give them, 
if this were achieved, would be the representation 
of a man—the tracing of a human figure, either 
man or woman—in an outline of electric arc 
lights. This would show them of what form hu- 
manity was, and probably they would reply in the 
same place with their own forms: thus you would 
learn something you never could gain by aug- 
menting your telescopes a thousandfold, i.e., the 
physical appearance of the intelligences of the 
other worlds of the solar system. 

It seems to me that we have more hope of see- 
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ing mankind undertake this great enterprise in 
America than in Europe. You Europeans are too 
occupied with your vast armaments for mutual 
destruction to care to devote much cost or trouble 
to communicating with neighboring planets. It 
may be an interesting, but it would be thought 
an unprofitable, enterprise. But in America, with 
the memories of the Columbus centenary before 
men’s minds, it is just possible that some enter- 
prising Americans might catch the fire of the 
genius of Columbus, and launch forth the rays of 
light into space that should reveal (if they exist) 
the peoples of other worlds. Men called the con- 
tinent which Columbus opened up a “ New 
World.” It is not so. It is only part of a hemi- 
sphere of the earth. 

But this would truly reveal to you a new world, 
and tell you more about the universe than any 
improvement of the telescope could reveal. It is 
intellectually in one way a grander‘work than 
that of Columbus, though not likely to have such 
material results. Could it: be tried at the Chicago 
Exhibition ? If the snow be not then-available, 
the waters of Lake Michigan might be lighted 
up. What nobler spectacle than that of the form- 
ing such a display of electric lights on lightships, 
moored in a cross form on Lake Michigan, striv- 
ing, on the occasion of the Exhibition, to com- 
municate with the planets, in the presence of 
myriads of earth’s denizens assembled there to 
celebrate the centenary of the opening up of a 
new hemisphere to human civilization? Man 
progresses in four centuries from communicat- 
ing with the Western Continent to communicat- 
ing with another world. ALERIEL, 
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OnE of the particularly interesting features of 
the Agricultural Department of the great Fair is 
a series of photographs illustrating the hop in- 
dustry of the United States. 

That the pictures were taken by a woman adds 
perhaps to their interest. Miss Mary E. Martin, 
of New York city, is a very skillful amateur pho- 
tographer ; in the summer she resides at Coopers- 
town, that charming retreat upon the banks of 
Otsego Lake. 

Among the subjects upon which she brought 
her camera to bear last summer was the hop field 
of Mr. James F. Clark. This field is the largest one 
of its kind in the United States, with one excep- 
tion. The exception is so far away as hardly to 


count here in the East: it is near Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and is the biggest ‘‘ hop ranch,” as it is 
called, in the world, and comprises about four 
hundred acres of hops. The picking is done 
largely by Indians, some fifteen hundred or more 
being employed. This hop ranch is owned by a 
syndicate, so it is quite true that Mr. Clark’s fie! 
of one hundred and fifty acres is the largest one 
in the United States owned by a single individual. 

To return, however, to our pictures—and I 
must assure the reader at once that they are 
the piéces de résistance of this artiele, which 
feels that it owes an apology to the reader and to 
Miss Martin for not being as delightful and 
charming as are the illustrations. 
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ENTRANCE 


To show those who visit the Fair all about 
a hop field during the picking season, and to 
illustrate the process of raising this ‘“‘ weed that 
will spoil the taste of the drink and endanger the 
lives of people,” as it was once designated 
England, seemed to the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Fair a very proper thing to 
do. Mr. John Boyd Thatcher is the head of the 
New York department, and in search of the nec- 





THE HOP PLANT.— FROM A PIIOTOGRAPH 
IN THE WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 


TO THE 


VILLAGE, 


essary photographs he consulted one of the 
members of the Women’s Board of Managers— 
Mrs. Pell-Clark, of Cooperstown—and through 
her were obtained the pictures which Miss Martin 
had made for her private collection, which, by the 
way, is a most delightful one. Miss Martin very 
readily ccasented to loan her negatives to the de- 
partment, and from them bromide enlargements 
were made. ‘The illustrations, here reproduced, 
are copied from aristotype prints made by Miss 
Martin from her negatives. 

The little story which explains the stateeeii' is 
very brief. 

‘Hop City” Mr. Clark calls the settlement 
which for about four weeks every year is the home 
of seven hundred people, men, women and chil- 
dren, with here and there a baby which cannot 
be left at home. 

All the housewives in Central New York real- 
ize, at this season, that the servant-girl question 
presents more problems to them than to others 
who do not live in a hop-growing country. The 
girls look forward to this time as the gala event 
of the year ; and the mistress is powerless to avert 
the catastrophe which always follows—she is left 
to her own devices, and her maid goes off, to earn 
perhaps less money, but to have more fun. 

The season for picking hops commences about 
August 20th, and — from three to four weeks. 
The hop pickers are arranged into companies, and 
are supplied with boxes holding several bushels 
each, and divided into four sections. The stalks, 
which are cut at the base, are removed along with 
the poles and laid horizontally on frames of wood 
or upon the ground, near the boxes, as is shown 
in one of the pictures. 

The hops are picked, one by one, into the boxes, 
care being taken that no bunches, or leaves, or 
moldy hops, are included. When the boxes are 
filled the hops are emptied into bags and carried 
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HOP POLES STACKED. 


to the kilns to be dried. Here the operation is 
similar to that of drying malt, and the kilns are 
of the same construction. The hops are spread 
on haircloth, in layers of from eight to twelve 
inches deep. After they become perfectly dry 
they are pressed into bales of one hundred and 
eighty pounds each, and then sent to market. A 
thousand bales were sent last year to market from 
‘Top City,” nearly all of which were shipped to 
England. The price varies each year, according 
to the yield. Before 
anything is realized, 
however, the owner 
of the field has paid 
out several thousand 
dollars in wages; 
from ten to twelve 
thousand dollars is 
the amount often 
paid out by Mr. 
Clark. Each picker 
receives forty cents 
per box, and he fills 
about three boxes a 
day. There is an 
overseer to every 
sixteen boxes; each 
box and bag is num- 
bered, and if the 
hops have not been 
picked carefully it 
is easy to trace the 
offender and have 
the matter at once 
remedied. 
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In England the first packages of hops collected 
often bring an extravagant price, and are some- 
times disposed of with remarkable celerity. A 
story is told of a first pocket of hops gathered a 
few years ago in some part of England. It was 
picked, dried, sent to London, sold by auction, 
subjected to hydraulic pressure, packed and 
banded with iron, covered with three coats of 
paint and dispatched to an Indian mail steamer 
—all within twenty-four hours. 





HOP PICKERS AT WORK, 
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Concerning the biography, so to speak, of the 
hop, it is first mentioned by Pliny as one of the 
guirden plants of the Romans, who ate the young 
s!oo0ts as we eat asparagus, as indeed many coun- 
try people in England and Belgium do at the 
present time. Before me lies a letter from which 
I make an extract on this very subject : ‘‘ You men- 
tion a conversation you had with a French lady 
about the eating of hops. Will you allow a Bel- 
giun lady to complete the information, and to tell 
you that the only parts of the hops which are 
eaten are the young shoots, and this in no way 
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into the usual drinks of England on account of 
its good qualities. 

In Great Britain between sixty thousand and 
seventy thousand acres are under hop cultivation. 
The best quality, as is well known, is grown in 
Kent. 

One of the prettiest scenes which I have ever 
witnessed in a theatre was that giving a view of 
a gala day in a Kentish hop field. The name of 
the play I have forgotten, but the beauty of the 
scene I can easily recall. 

Equally picturesque, in a modern, Central New 


PRO’ BONO PUBLICO. 


Discontented Artisi—‘‘I wish I HAD A FORTUNE. 
Generous ‘‘Brother Brush” —‘‘ By Jove, OLD MAN, I wish I HAD ONE! 


reduces the quantity of hops used for beer, as, 
anyway, these shoots are cut away to prevent 
strength being taken from the principal plant.” 
Iiops were introduced into England from 
Flanders about the time of Henry IV. There 
is a curious edict of Henry VIII., forbidding the 
mixture of hops with beer—an edict, however, to 
which little attention was paid. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries hop gardens, called “ humer- 
laria” or “ humerleta,” existed in France and 
Germany. In the herbarium of Apuleius, 150 
A. D., the hop (hymele) is said to have been put 


I WOULD NEVER PAINT AGAIN.” 
I’D GIVE IT TO you !” 


York fashion, is the closing frolic of the hop- 
picking season. There is a weekly dance for the 
workers, and the last day spent in the field is 
the occasion of much merrymaking, the ‘‘ round- 
up,” as it is called. ‘The canvas coverings which 
have protected the workers from the heat of the 
sun are hung, like so many flags of truce, from 
the hop poles, upon which are impaled big, golden 
pumpkins, with here and there a stray hat or bon- 
net lifted high in the air. The round-up is a 
grand holiday, which, with the dance in the even- 
ing, closes the hop-picking season for the year. 
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THE EXPOSITION AT ST. 


THERE are a number of features of more than 
national interest in connection with the Exposi- 
tion which opened at St. Louis on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, and which will remain open until October 
2ist. Perhaps the most striking of these is the 
fact that this is the tenth consecutive Exposition 
held in the conservative but singularly prosperous 
city which is the centre of trade and commerce 
of the Western and Southwestern States. Each 
ixposition has been self-supporting, and every 
year there has been a profit, which, although it 
has varied in amount, has always been sufficient 
to make anxiety unnecessary. Every year bonds 
placed at the time the magnificent building was 
erected have been paid off, and now the institu- 
tion is absolutely free 
from debt, and a dis- 
tinct commercial as well 
us artistic success. 

This is the only case 
on record of an exposi- 
tion being repeated for 
ten consecutive years, 
and it is arecord break- 
er not only in this re- 
spect, but also in the 
fact that since the build- 
ing was erected and 
opened there has been 
no appeal for funds, the 
amount received ‘at the 
turnstiles having been 
ample for all purposes, 
It was one of the planks 
of the platform of the 
promoters of the enter- 
prise that a popular ad- 
mission price should be 
charged which must include all privileges, and 
a payment of twenty-five cents hence secures to 
the visitor not only entrance to the Exposition 
itself, with its vast array of mechanical, artistic, 
engineering and electrical specialties, but also to 
the spacious Art Galleries, the walls of which are 
covered by home and foreign masterpieces, and to 
the concerts which are given four times daily by 
the most costly and popular musical aggregation 
of the day. 

The tenth of these uniquely successful exposi- 
tions opened, as already stated, on the first 
Wednesday of September. There was the usual 
large crowd on the opening night, and the gen- 
eral verdict was that the displays exceeded in 
almost every variety of detail and feature those 
of past years. St. Louis being one of the great 
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manufacturing centres of the world and leading 
in several lines, it is only natural that in what 
may be termed live or moving exhibits there is 
endless variety. ‘Che leading firms of the city 
are represented by exhibits which cost thousands 
of dollars to prepare. Some are in pagodas of 
great merit, and one in particular has above it a 
statue of Columbus well executed and exception- 
ally appropriate for Columbian year. The larg- 
est hardware house in America has a remarkably 
handsome display, and the same must be said of 
the representative houses in other lines too nu- 
merous to designate in detail. The building is 
admirably designed for the display of exhibits of 
this character, both on the ground floor and the 
galleries, and a very 
pleasing spectacle pre- 
sents itself to the visitor, 
no matter in what part 
of the manufactures and 
liberal arts department 
he finds himself. 

The Exposition Build- 
ing itself covers an area 
of about six acres, and 
in its centre is a Music 
Hall with upward of 
3,500 numbered seats, 
and promenade accom- 
modation for four or five 
thousand more. The 
stage is one of the largest 
in the world, and upon 
it appears four times 
daily Sousa’s great con- 
cert band, which made 
such a fine record at the 
World’s Fair last spring. 
Bandmaster Sousa has with him some of the most 
popular players in the country, and the concerts 
are varied by vocal as well as instrumental solos. 
Among those who are thus taking part in the 
performances are Miss Alice Raymond, cornetist ; 
Miss Inez Carusi, harpist ; Miss Lillian Blauvelt, 
soprano; Sofia Scalchi, contralto; Marcella Lindh, 
coloratur soprano ; and Messrs. Galassi and Cam- 
paneri, baritones. The concerts are popular in 
the extreme, and seats are in demand half an 
hour before the bandmaster takes his position and: 
raps for attention. There are no reserved seats 
in the Music Hall during the Exposition, nor are 
any tickets required at the doors. 

The Art Galleries have always been a special 
feature of the St. Louis Expositions. The na- 
tional, and indeed international, character of the 
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great Exposition is shown by the impartiality of 
the hanging committee. Local talent is willingly 
recognized and even sought for, but the best 
works of American and European masters are also 
obtained. Unusual efforts were made this year to 
make the Art Department a credit to St. Louis and 
the West, and it is the opinion of experts that a 
more representative or attractive collection of 
paintings has seldom been seen in this country. 
The Galleries, like the Music Hall, are entirely 
open, and no extra fee is demanded. 

The cnormous basement of the Exposition is 
utilized in a manner at once ingenious and meri- 
torious. To the electrician this section of the 
Exposition is perhaps the most interesting, be- 
“ause of the insight it gives him into the intri- 
cacies of the science, to the mysteries and achieve- 
ments of which there appears to be no limit. The 
electrical dis- 
play is a prac- 
tical one, and 
is of the high- Oe Rees 
est possible ir. ‘ 
character. : ; 
The mechani- 
cal displays on 
this floor are 
marvels of 
completeness. 
Manufactures 
of various 
kinds are ex- 
plained by 
practical de- 
monstration, 
and the in- 
structive 
character of 
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have been more than five million paid admissions 
since the opening of the Exposition to date, and 
by the time the doors are closed on the evening 
of October 21st the number will exceed five and 
a half millions. ‘*’Tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success,” we are told, but the public seldom 
fails to respond liberally to a hearty invitation and 
to a generous programme. 

Special invitations have been issued this year 
by the St. Louis people to visitors to the World’s 
Fair to spend a few days either coming or going 
in the metropolis of the West and Southwest. 
The carnival season is now at its height in St. 
Louis, and once a week at least 75,000 gas and 
electric lights yield a gorgeous illumination, and 
tell in letters of fire the story of America’s dis- 
covery and its present greatness. As a repre- 
sentative American city St. Louis is well worthy 

a visit of this 

character 

without re- 
o & gard to the 
; special attrac- 
tions offered. 
Financiers in 
all parts of the 
country agree 
that no city in 
the Union has ° 
felt the press- 
ure of finan- 
cial distrust 
less than St. 
Louis. Not 
one of its 
financial in- 
stitutions has 
dreamed of 
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this exhibit 

makes them of a special value. Also on this floor 
are to be found poetical ideas embodied in, fount- 
ains and waterfalls, and a very remarkable exhibit 
of live fish, under the management of the Fish 
Commission of Missouri. Missouri is one of the 
delights of the scientific angler, and the number 
of sporting fish to be found in its waters is very 
large. Nearly every variety is represented, and 
there are also some very choice specimens of rain- 
bow trout and German carp from the government 
hatcheries in St. Louis and Neosho. 

The arrangements for the comfort of visitors 
are very complete, and taking these into consid- 
eration with the attractions and the nominal in- 
clusive admission fee, it remarkable that 
St. Louis has sueceeded, where other cities have 
failed, in holding an Exposition on a paying basis 
every vear for ten consecutive There 


is not 


seasons. 


suspending, 
and at the present time its banks hold cash bal- 
ances in excess of forty per cent. of the deposits ; 
and there is less depression to the square inch in 
the city than in any other financial or commercial 
centre between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The railroad facilities of St. Louis make it easy 
to accept the cordial invitation extended. The 
city’s commercial importance and geographical 
location have combined to make it the best rail- 
road centre in America, and it is now construct- 
ing the largest passenger depot in the world. It 
can be reached expeditiously and at small expense 
from all directions, and owing to the exception- 
ally low railroad rates visitors to the World’s 
Fair can pass through it, on their way to the 
White City, not only without inconvenience, but 
also with only very trifling addition to the cost of 
transportation, ? 
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